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IN CHICAGO AND SUBURBS ALONE 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE EXCEEDS THE 
CIRCULATION OF THE NEXT HIGHEST 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER BY 


millio 


COPIES A 


a day. A prize fight, a great disaster 

may send newspaper circulations 
soaring overnight—only to drop again 
when the crisis passes. What happens 
month after month, year after year, is the 
true test of circulation supremacy — and 
measured against that test— 


Tea Story of Success is not written in 


The Tribune’s daily circulation in just 
the city and suburbs of Chicago exceeds 
that of its nearest competitor by 42 MIL- 
LION copies a year! 


42 million copies—in daily circulation 
not delivered by any other Chicago news- 
paper in Chicago and suburbs! Imagine 
the sales power of this plus circulation 
alone, concentrated upon the rich Chicago 


YEAR! 


market. Remember that in addition to 
this extra value is the rest of the Chicago 
Tribune’s tremendous circulation! 


The advertisers of America have found 
the Chicago Tribune the country’s most 
productive medium—have given it the 
greatest volume of advertising in the 
world. They continue to win greater 
profits from the Chicago territory during 
1928 by concentrating in the Tribune. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


798,796 daily; 1,083,504 
unday 


July circulation: 
























Back of the length and breadth 
of any newspaper advertise- 
ment, is the great but in- 
visible Third Dimension of 
Circulation, This page makes 
plain the Tribune’s superiority 
in city and suburban circulation 
every day In total daily cir- 
culation, in city and suburban 
and Zone 7 Sunday circulation, 
the story is the same. The 
Tribune is beyond comparison 
in Chicago. 
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SPEED AND PRODUCTION 


NLESS greater press speed is trans- they can definitely maintain in order to 
lated into worth-while increase of unfailingly meet their schedules every day. 
production, there is no real gain. Therefore, the only practical test is the 


Average Net Production that they can 
safely rely upon obtaining regularly— 
under normal or average pressroom condi- 
tions and including every run made— 
month after month—year after year. 


An occasional large production, due to 
specially fortuitous circumstances or excep- 
tional preparations, or a splendid run on 
some special occasion, is not a proper cri- 
terion or basis of purchase. High produc- 
tion figures do not mean much unless they 


On this basis—the only correct comparison 
can be repeated daily under ordinary oper- 


, ne , i of efficiency — Scott “Straight-Unit” and 
ating conditions that are practical in any “Multi-Unit” Presses, Cylinder Speed 400 
modern pressroom. R.P.M., lead the world. This is made pos- 
Newspapers must set their pressroom time _ sible by many devices and details of con- 
table on an average rate of production that struction not found in any other press. 





“MULTI-UNIT” or “STRAIGHT-UNIT” PRESSES 


CYLINDER SPEED—400 R.P.M. 


Walter Scott & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Plainfield, N. J., U. S. A. 


1457 Broadway, New York City Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW ‘YORK Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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q>* NO other basis can its un- 
usual growth in national 


advertising lineage be explained. 


From eighteenth place in 1924 
to third place in 1926 among all 
newspapers of the United States 
in volume of national advertising. 
gain 
in 1927, with a gain of 271,535 


lines in national advertising while 


Maintaining third position a 


both the other leaders showed 


substantial losses. 


And a further gain during the 
first six months of 1928 of 


42,935 lines over the correspond- 


ing period of 1927. 


National advertisers have in- 
creased their use of space in the 
Herald Tribune, because Herald 
Tribune advertising has produced 
increased results for them. Re- 
sults based on responsiveness. 
Responsiveness based on confi- 
dence. Confidence won through 
years of effort in giving a superior 
news and feature service, and 
through careful censorship of its 


advertising columns. 


The Herald Tribune reaches a 
market of huge proportions and 
of vast significance to the national 
advertiser — over 300,000 
families on week days and approxi- 
mately 400,000 on Sundays,— 
families well above the average 
in intelligence, tastes and buying 
power,—the cream of the New 


York Market. 
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WHERE THERE I8 


CONSERYATION 


THE present-day advertiser is 
working to give greater and greater 
value to the consuming buyer. 


To carry out that purpose, the 
advertiser is more closely analyzing 
markets and marketing costs. 


Today the advertiser wants markets 
that will show conservation of sales 
energy and selling expense. 


He is seeking out territories where 
duplication and waste can be pruned 
from advertising appropriations. 


Seeking markets where every advertis- 
ing dollar can be made to do a quick 
and sure selling job. 


Turning to Philade!phia — America’s 
third largest market, the advertiser 
finds the situation to be this: 


Six hundred thousand homes, in the 
retail trading area... One newspaper 
reaching nearly every home. . . One 
advertising cost .. . 


(se cee eNO) Re en Re EE 


In Philadelphia's Suburbs 


where buying power abounds . . . Chest- 
nut Hill and out Old York Road, Bryn 
Mawr and along the “ Main Line’’—The 
Bulletin is the newspaper found in nearly 
every home. The Bulletin’s circulation 
in these rich suburban sections, as 
within the city, is greater than the com- 
bined daily sales of all morning papers. 











Here is coverage! Here is low cost! 
Here is reader-confidence! 


All available to the advertiser today— 
all made possible, because of the con- 
fidence of Philadelphia in The Evening 
Bulletin. 


For here, in Philadelphia, is a distinct 
situation in the history of newspaper 
making: 


—The newspaper adopting the stand- 
ards of this conservative people as its 
own; 


— Reflecting always and in all depart- 
ments, that moderation which is 
Philadelphia’s very own! 


—The people believing in the news- 
paper! Turning to it in larger and 
larger numbers! 


OF SALES ENERGY AND SELLING EXPENSE 


For thirty-three years, under its 
present publisher, The Bulletin has 
continued to build circulation solely 
on its merits as a newspaper. 


Thus The Evening Bulletin became 
by far the largest newspaper in its 
territory— one of the greatest in 
America! — 


With more than half - a - million 
copies sold daily: 


Sold without sensations, exaggerations, 
shock headlines, or lurid pictures. 


Sold without ever a prize, premium, 
guessing contest, or anything artificial 
to stimulate circulation. 

Care ...Truth... Accuracy... 


The Evening Bulletin... Philadelphia— 


Where sales energy and selling costs are 
conserved! Where the marketing 
opportunity has no parallel today! 





No Prizes, Premiums, Coupons 


As a carefully- made newspaper, without 
guessing contests, coupons, prizes, pre- 
miums, and worthy of the best traditions 
of this old, conservative city, The Evening 
Bulletin built its circulation from a few 
thousands toa net paid daily average sale 
of 549,148 copies. By far the largest in its 
territory—one of the greatest in America! 


The ECbening Bulletin 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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I.A.A. Bureau of Education and Research 
Announces Readiness to Serve Local Clubs 


Director Barnes Asks Club Presidents for Opportunities to Aid in Solving Organization and General 
Problems Confronting Groups—Seven Surveys Now Under Way to Furnish Data 


PLAN of services the Bureau of 

Education and Research can perform 
for individual clubs affiliated with the 
International Advertising Association 
was outlined this week in New York py 
Nathaniel W. Barnes, the bureau’s di- 
rector, in connection with a letter dated 
Aug. 6, and addressed to all of the more 
than 200 club presidents represented in 
the organization. 

The letter, announcing the bureau’s 
purpose to make its resources as helpful 
as possible to the clubs, enclosed ques- 
tionnaires requesting information to be 
used in carrying the plan into immediate 
operation. The presidents were asked to 
specify how the bureau can assist in 
their club’s educational and research ac- 
tivities and other questions indicated how 
Mr. Barnes himself proposes to throw 
open the bureau’s resources and offer his 


owl time to the benefit of local units 
which make up the I1.A.A. 
It was made plain, for instance, that 


the bureau stands ready to assist the 
cubs in the following specific activities : 
1—Organization of discussion groups 
for members. 

2—Arranging for forum meetings for 
the discussion of advertising with special 
business and professional groups in the 
different communities, such as doctors, 
merchants, bankers, and accountants. 

3—Arranging for similar forum meet- 
ings for the discussion of advertising with 
consumers in the various communities. 

4—Organization of conferences for the 
interchange of ideas about effective mer- 
chandising. 

5—Organization of advertising exposi- 
tions which would feature products which 
have been fully advertised with data to 
show the benefits of the advertising to 
the consumers. 

These five suggestions deal only with 
the educational functions ot the bureau 
as they are related to individual clubs. 
In the matter of research the question- 
aires reveal that the bureau set up a 
year ago this September largely through 
the efforts of Walter A. Strong, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, is 
anxious to help clubs in co-operative ad- 
vertising researches and experiments 
which will result in local and interna- 
tional benefits to the advertising business. 

“Nebulous ideas for the bureau of 
tducation and research of the I.A.A. are 
now after nearly a year being trans- 
lated into definite action,” Mr. Barnes 
explained in an interview. 

Within a few days, letters and ques- 
tionnaires similar to those addressed to 
club presidents will go to presidents of 
the 27 different advertising groups affi- 
liated with I.A.A. 

“We expect answers to the question- 
Maires will show us just what clubs and 
associations are actively interested in as- 
sistance in educational and research mat- 
ters,’ Mr. Barnes continued. “Then we 
can concentrate on those organizations. 
Instead of asking the clubs for their sup- 
Port we are proposing now to give them 











N. W. Barnes 
our support, and are anxious that the 
questionnaires will be returned as soon 


as possible in order that we can hook up 
our plans with others which are being 
made at headquarters for the new year. 
Everyone seems to agree that this can 
be made the best year in our history. 

“Should any clubs demonstrate in their 
replies to the questionnaires their interest 
in carrying out any of the five educa- 
tional suggestions we have offered them, 
we personally will see to it that they are 
successfully carried out.” 

Mr. Barnes was asked if the bureau 
already had at hand the machinery neces- 
sary for organizing forums, discussion 
groups and advertising expositions such 
as were suggested in the questionnaires, 
and he replied that a definite program 
had been worked out. This program pro- 
vided for use of several of the interested 
clubs as experimental stations, similar to 
the agricultural stations ‘which have 
worked well in farm experimentation. 

“The formula and procedure we work 
out for the forums, discussion groups, 
me rchandising conferences and advertis 
ing expositions will, therefore, not be 
based merely on office chair speculation 
and desk theory,” Mr. Barnes said. “ 
will work with the clubs picked for ex- 
perimentation purposes and will accumu- 
late definite data to be used elsewhere 
throughout the organization.” 

In the course of the interview with 
Epitor & Pusrisner this week, Mr. 
Barnes traced the evolution of the Bureau 
of Education and Research to its present 
status, which he said represented really 
radical changes from the original idea. 

Briefly stated the steps through which 


the bureau idea has progressed during its 
first year of operation were outlined by 
Mr. Barnes, beginning with the nebulous 
idea through the formation of a program 
of suggested activities, to the adoption of 
a policv and the specification of a work- 
ing program until finally the present 
determination has been reached to make 
the bureau begin at once to be of service 
to individual I. A. A. Clubs. 

A year ago this September the idea 
for the formation of a Bureau of Educa- 
tion and Research was originally voted 
into being as an I. A. A. undertaking. 
Beyond the belief that such a bureau 
could be of definite value to the adver- 
tising profession as a whole and that I. 
A. A. was the logical association to spon- 


sor its development, there were no 
definite plans for the bureau to start 
immediate work upon. Mr. Barnes, at 


the time a professor at the University of 
Chicago, was engaged by Mr. Strong to 
become the Bureau’s director. His first 
accomplishment was the drawing up of an 
elaborate five-year program embodying all 
of the suggested functions of a bureau 
devoted to spreading the advertising 
gospel by education and to increasing 
knowledge of the industry itself through 
scientific research. 

“The program thus worked out, 
definite in a sense, was ftke a city plan,” 
Mr. Barnes explained this week. 

“It was something for us to keep be- 
fore us, something for us to grow toward 
eventually. Like a city plan, the sugges- 
tions could not be accomplished over- 
night. Developments must of necessity 
proceed gradually, carefully. In its en- 
tirety the original so-called five-year pro- 
gram is something on which the bureau 
might easily engage itself during a whole 
century. 

When it was recognized that the orig- 
inal program would take years and years 
to accomplish, the bureau under Mr. 
Barnes’ direction began to devote itself 
to formation of a plan of procedure less 


elaborate in detail, one that showed 
promise of early development. Then it 
was that Mr. Barnes and Mr. Strong 


publicly committed themselves to a bu- 
reau policy which has been expressed as 
follows in the words of the former: 

“The bureau is committed to a policy 
of first investigating the work of other 
agencies concerned with advertising re- 
search and education, then suggesting 
needed studies to those agencies which 
seem best qualified to make them, and 
finally conducting original research when, 
because of its central position, the bureau 
seems the most logical agency to fill 
existing gaps.” 

Announcement of this policy had the 
effect of disarming some of the criticism 
which at first had been leveled at the 
bureau by other advertising associations 
which had prepared their own carefully 
formulated plans of education and re- 
search. As originally planned the Bureau 
of Education and Research, it was 
thought by some, was designed to usurp 


the prerogatives and perform duties of 
other already established research organ- 
izations. Instead of the plan calling for 
the bureau to give first consideration to 
original research, the new plan meant 
that the bureau should give that last con- 
sideration and be primarily interested in 
co-ordinating the findings of existing re- 
search bodies. 

To carry out its plans for co-ordina- 
tion seven surveys were started and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Barnes, have progressed 
in satisfactory fashion. 

“The first survey covers 
mary sources of information 
vertising and such related subjects as 
markets and distribution channels,” Mr. 
Barnes has explained. “An index or 
source book is being prepared with a list 
of subjects based on primary headings 
in general use throughout the advertising 
world. 

“The second survey covers 
research. So far as possible all agencies 
now investigating advertising problems 
are being listed together with the kinds of 
data gathered, the methods employed, the 
form of presentation, and the money ex- 
pended. 

“Another survey may be considered a 
twin of the second. It concerns agencies 
now teaching advertising and marketing, 
such as universities, correspondence 
schools, secondary schools, advertising 
schools, clubs, associations, and individual 
firms. 

“The fourth I. / 
of collateral studies 
and reliable information about adver- 
tising as a vocation—the actual market 
demand for men and for women, duties, 
qualifications, salaries, etc. 

“The fifth study concerns experimen- 
tation in advertising, supplementing in- 
formal work carried on by advertisers. 
The sixth covers advertising expendi- 
tures, it being the bureau’s intention to 
try to collect more complete and accurate 
statistics of this kind than have pre- 
viously been available. The seventh sur- 
vey is an analysis of the issues involved 
in determining the economic and _ social 
value of advertising. 

“Two additional projects, not surveys, 
have been undertaken by the bureau. 
One is a study of possible improvements 
in the 1930 census, and the other is as- 
sistance in the preparation and presenta- 
tion of summer courses for teachers of 
advertising and marketing, the first of 
which it is expected will be offered in 
1929 in several eastern, central and Pa- 
cific unversities.” 

Mr. Barnes will divide his time about 
equally between New York and Chicago. 
In New York he will handle the club 
service work, while in Chicago he will 
continue supervision of the work on the 
seven surveys. Assisting Mr. Barnes in 
the surveys is Miss Genevieve Edmonds, 
who has had nine years experience in 
commercial research, including five years 
with the research department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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HEARST PAPERS AND CANADIAN MILLS 


REACH AGREEMENT IN MONTREAL 





Suits Settled Out of Court—No Money Involved in Settlement 
Other Than Equalization of Legal Fees—New 
Deal Denied by Mill Group 





EARST newspapers and the Cana- 
dian Newsprint Company this week 
agreed to lay down arms in the alleged 
breach’ of contract war which started 
after a preferential rate arrangement 
made with William Randolph Hearst was 
discontinued by the newsprint selling or- 
ganization last April. 

A settlement was reached in Montreal 
by lawyers for both parties, but the de- 
tails were not made public. Epitor & 
PUBLISHER was informed by competent 
authority that no transfer of money was 
concerned in the settlement other than 
an equalization of legal fees. 

When news of the settlement was first 
published, the suspicion immediately 
arose in newspaper circles that perhaps 
a new deal had been made by Hearst 
with the Canadian mills, once members 
of the Canadian Newsprint Company, 
Ltd., which has announced its intention 
of quitting business the first of next year. 

Col. Frank Knox, general manager of 
the Hearst Newspapers, declined to com- 
ment on the settlement, but Epiror & 
PUBLISHER is in a position to state that 
there are no strings attached. 

“I can give you positive assurance that 
there were no further deals made by 
Hearst with the Canadian Newsprint 
Company,” an interested executive as- 
serted. “This is more than an armistice. 
30th parties have agreed definitely to lay 
down their arms.” 

The various suits and counter suits 
growing out of the alleged contract 
breach controversy have been withdrawn. 
The suits originated with the instituting 
of action in New York on June 16 by Mr. 
Hearst and the Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Paper Corporation, a Hearst sub- 
sidiary, for $24,740,000 damages against 
the Canadian Newsprint Company for 
the alleged breach of contract. 


MERGER OF NEWSPRINT 
FIRMS RUMORED 


Executives of International Newsprint 
Co. Refuse to Comment on Reports 
of Coming Consolidation with 
Abitibi—Cutting Production 


Refusal of authoritative executives of 
the International Paper Company to com- 
ment on the reports gave weight, this 
week, to persistent rumors that a merger 
between International and the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company might be ex- 
pected before the end of this year. 

Alexander Smith, head of the Abitibi 
mills, is at sea on his private yacht. 
Seeking information from International, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER was referred to N. 
C. Head, described as “the right hand 
man” of A. R. Graustein, president. Told 
of the rumors, Mr. Head said he was 
aware of them, and added: 

“I think I had better refuse to com- 
ment. You can draw your own conclu- 
sions from that.” 

“My conclusion is that negotiations are 
under way” the reporter said. 

“Not necessarily,” he rejoined. 

“Then that the rumors are true.” 

“That is usually the case when com- 
ment is refused,” he answered. 

Mr. Graustein, who has made a splendid 
record during the few years he has headed 
International, is known to have ambitions 
to make that company more truly “inter- 
national” than it is today. Purchase and 
merger of the Abitibi mills would be a 
big step toward realizing those ambitions. 
Rumors that negotiations to such an end 
were under way have been circulated 
ever since the break-up of the Canadian 
Newsprint Company. Efforts of news- 
paper men to get confirmation or denial 
have been met with evasions. 

A few months ago a consolidation of 
the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Com- 


The papers set forth that the News- 
paper and Magazine Corporation had 
made an oral agreement about April 2 
with the Canadian sales company to sup- 
ply a score of Hearst newspapers with 
3,000,000 tons of newsprint, to be de- 
livered 300,000 tons annually for 10 years. 


According to the papers, the Canadian 
manufacturers who were to supply the 
paper were the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Company, Fort Frances Pulp and Paper 
Company jointly with the Kenora Paper 
Mills, Laurentide Company, Port Al- 
fred Pulp and Paper Corporation, Price 
Brother & Co. and the St. Maurice Val- 
ley Corporation. 

The alleged sales agreement also con- 
tained what was termed a “Hearst Guar- 
antee” whereby the guarantor agreed to 
guarantee the fulfilment of all obliga- 
tions made by the New York company. 
It also provided for rebates to Mr. 
Hearst as guarantor and to the News- 
paper and Magazine Paper Corporation. 


The papers set forth that on April 
21 the Canadian Paper Sales, Ltd., 
“failed and refused and gave notice it 


would continue to refuse further to per- 
form the sales contract.” The corpora- 
tion sued for $10,840,000 damage for this 
alleged breach of contract and Mr. 
Hearst sued the same companies for $13,- 
900,000. 

On July 18 in Montreal the Canadian 
Paper Sales, Ltd., began action for 
$978,630.35 against the Newspaper and 
Magazine Paper Corporation and Mr. 
Hearst, asserting that paper to that 
value had been shipped to the Hearst 
papers. At the same time forty-five car- 
loads of paper destined for these papers 
were held up under court order. 


pany and Abitibi was completed. Be- 
cause of the overproduced market some 
Abitibi mills were shut down. Low-cost 
mills operated by Abitibi in Manitoba and 
Quebec, however, are being kept running 
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recent months Abitibi stock has fallen 
off considerably. There has been a drop 
of at least 30 points. 

Col. C. H. L. Jones, formerly general 
manager for Spanish River, resigned re- 
cently, and has become head of the 
Mersey Paper Company, a new concern, 
which is building a mill on the Mersey 
River in Nova Scotia. The location is 
112 miles south of Halifax and boasts the 
advantage of having a year-round ship- 
ping port. The new mills, which will 
probably be about eight months in con- 
struction, will have a capacity of 250 tons 
a day. 

Students watching the newsprint situa- 
tion comment on the curious state in 
which the industry finds itself in Canada, 
where the governors of two provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, are studying means 
to prevent over-production, while expan- 
sion plans proceed with enthusiasm in 
another section 


SYNDICATES SATISFIED 


Got Plenty of Olympic Pictures Despite 
Sale of Rights 


Picture syndicates this week claimed 
they obtained all Olympic game pictures 
they needed despite sale of the exclusive 
picture rights to Underwood & Under- 
wood by the Dutch committee. 

The pictures were taken by corre- 
spondents under difficulty, because every 
effort was made by the Dutch officials 
to make good their promises of ex- 
clusiveness. They were good enough 
however, so that the five syndicates 
which protested the picture monopoly 
did not avail themselves of Underwood 
& Underwood's offer to sell them 
“official” pictures at special rates. 

“We got all we wanted,” Robert Dor- 
man, general manager of Acme News- 
pictures said, and this same view was 
also taken by representatives of the 
Associated Press Picture Service, the 
Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc., Inter- 
national Newsreel, and New York 
Times Wide World, the services which 
co-operated to cover the Olympics in the 
face of the plan to sew up the photo- 
graphic rights. 


FRANCE HONORS EDITORS 
The France has hon- 
ored two Quebec newspapermen by 
making them officers of the Academie. 
Jean Charles Harvey, editor in chief of 


government of 





at greater capacity, which was said to Le Soleil, and J. M. Estival, assistant 

have offset some of the reduction result- editor in chief, are the journalists hon- 
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FORM NEW FARM PAPER 
CORPORATION 


Senator Arthur Capper President of 
Company Which Merges Three 
Capper Papers With Harman 
and Slocum Publications 





The formation of a publishing corpora. 
tion to provide for the merger of three 
farm publications owned by the T. PD. 
Harman Publishing Company and George 
M. Slocum with three eastern farm pa- 
pers of the Capper Publishing Company 
of Topeka, Kans., was announced August 
7 by Marco Morrow, assistant publisher 
of the Capper Publications. 

The publications will be merged as fol. 
lows: The Ohio Farmer of Cleveland, 
Capper paper, will absorb the Ohio Stock. 
man-Farmer of the Harman group. 
Senator Capper’s Michigan Farmer of 
Detroit and the Michigan Business 
Farmer of Mount Clemens, Mich, a 
Slocum publication, will merge, retaining 
the name of Senator Capper's paper, 
The Pennsylvania Farmer of Philadel- 
phia will combine with Harman’s Penn- 
sylvania Stockman-Farmer and continue 
as the Pennsylvania Farmer. 

The new publishing corporation will be 
known as Capper, Harman, Slocum, Ine 
Senator Arthur Capper, publisher of the 
Capper Publications, will retain the con- 
trolling interest in the new corporation 
with the title of president. Headquar- 
ters of the company will be in Cleveland, 


MRS. SCRIPPS APPEALS 


Asks Circuit Court Review of Decision 
in Suit Against E. W. Scripps Estate 


] H. Perry, counsel for Mrs. 
Josephine Scripps, informed Epitror & 
Pus ISHER this week, that an appeal had 
been filed with the United States Circuit 
Court from the recent decision of U. S. 
District Judge Smith W. Hiekenlooper 
in Cincinnati, denying Mrs. Scripps’ plea 
for an accounting of the estate of the 
late E. W. Scripps, her father-in-law. 

As executrix of the estate of her hus- 
band the late James G. Scripps, Mrs. 
Scripps had sued originally for a sum 
estimated at $7,000,000 alleged due her 
husband under what she claims to have 
been a partnership contract between him 
and E. W. Scripps. The suit was tried 
last April. 


John 


END SHOPPING NEWS 


Oakland Publication Suspended Because 
of Meager Returns from Advertising 


The Oakland (Calif.) Shoppers’ Guide, 
begun last November, published its last 
issue July 28. Lack of support from 
Oakland’s largest department store and 
largest furniture store was given as the 
reason for the publication’s suspension 

Advertisers reported meager returns 
from the shopping news advertisements. 
Five years ago a similar publication 
failed after a career of nine months. 


SHOPPING NEWS QUITS 


After 16 weeks of life, the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Shopping News, a ‘weekly publi- 
cation, has suspended. It was a few- 
paged folder distributed to every house 
in the city. : 


REPORTER SOUGHT LAUGHTER 

New York Daily News’ city desk 
handed James Cannon, reporter, a unique 
assignment the other day. He was to 
give five dollar bills to people he heard 
laughing while he wandered in different 
parts of the city. He found New York 
a sullen, sour-faced town. 


TOURING WITH TUNNEY 


W. O. McGeehan, sports writer for 
the New York Herald Tribune, will sail 
on Aug. 16 for a month’s vacation im 
Europe in the company of Gene Tunney, 
heavyweight champion of the world: 
Mr. McGeehan and Mr. Tunney wil! fly 
from London to Munich, : 
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MEMPHIS REPORTERS ASSAULTED AT POLLS 


County Political Machine Uses Police to Drive Away Cameramen and Cover Alleged Corruption at 
State Primary—Commercial Appeal Men Proceeding Against Officials. 


HE Constitutional and _ traditional 
right of the freedom of the press 
was flagrantly violated in the state pri- 
mary elections in Memphis and Shelby 
county, Tennessee, last week, when nine 
reporters of the Commercial Appeal and 
Evening Appeal were beaten, driven away 
from the polls and their Cameras either 
gashed or stolen, 

Three of the reporters, Null Adams, 
of the Evening Appeal, and Key Hart 
and James Seat, of the Commercial Ap- 
peal, were thrown into patrol wagons by 
police and taken to jail. Cameras used 
by Seat and Hart were smashed. The 
three were held in city jail for more than 
an hour on charges of threatened breach 
of the peace, before being released in 
habeas corpus hearings. 

A notation on Hart's arrest slip read: 
“This young man was taking pictures of 
yoters at 13-Ist, 871 So. 3rd. We 
smashed his camera. R. B. Willshire, 
Willis King and H. C. Clayton (the ar- 
resting officers).” A photographic repro- 
duction of the arrest slip, along with 
personal stories by the nine reporters ot 
the election outrages, were carried in the 
Commercial Appeal on August 3, the day 
following the election. 

Labeling the election as “the crookedest 
ever held in Shelby county,” the. Com- 
mercial Appeal editorially in the same 
issue declared that “the men responsible 
for yesterday's outrages, assaults and 
thievery ought to retire from _ politics 
forever.” ° 

The Memphis  Press-Scimitar, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, though on 
the opposite side of the political fence 
from the Appeal papers in the Hill Mc- 
Alister-Gov. Henry Horton primary race 
for the democratic gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, demanded in an editorial the same 
day a full and impartial investigation of 
the alleged treatment of reporters, saying 
that “such tactics are reprehensible.” 

None of the Press-Scimitar reporters 
were molested. 

Clifford Davis, police commissioner, 
elected to office by the Ed Crump politi- 
cal machine, declared the election “the 
quietest in years,” and was inclined to 
treat the arrest and mistreatment of re- 
porters as a joke. He stated to a repre- 
sentative of Epiror & PuBLISHER that he 
had not instructed his policemen to smash 
cameras or arrest reporters. 

“Politics is at the bottom of the whole 
thing,” he stated. 

Policemen, however, state that such an 
order was issued to them, “not to allow 
any pictures to be taken of voting on 
election day.” On Sunday, July 29, a 
few days before the primary, the Com- 
mercial Appeal on its editorial page pub- 
lished a picture two years old, which 
alleged to show that negroes voted in the 
Democratic primary of the Hill McAlis- 
ter-Austin Peay gulernatorial race. 

The Shelby county political machine, 
which last fall also gained control of the 
city, called the picture a fake, charging 
that it was taken at a Republican pre- 
cinct. The Commercial Appeal printed 
a correction the next day, admitting that 
the picture was that of a Republican 
primary, but called attention to Hill Mc- 
Alister and Sheriff Will Knight posters 
tacked on a table at the polling place. 
McAlister and Knight were on the Dem- 
ocratic primary ticket. 

The Commercial Appeal also charged 
that negroes received instructions at the 
Republican precinct to vote in the Demo- 
cratic primary, and that a Democratic 
primary ballot box was located a few 
feet from the Republican polls. 

The machine, through its leader, Ed 

rump, politician and insurance man, de- 
nied any such instructions were issued 
and stated Commercial Appeal reporters 
tacked the posters on the table before 
taking the picture. 








Feeling during the campaign preceding 
the primary became very bitter between 
the Appeal papers and the Shelby ma- 
chine, which was supporting Hill Mc- 
Alister for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination, which virtually means elec 
tion in Tennessee. 

The Appeal papers 
Horton. Horton's strongest support 
came from the Luke Lea-Rogers Cald 
well papers, which include the Appeal 


were supporting 


papers, Nashville Tennessecan and the 
Knoxville Journal. 
The Memphis Press-Scimitar came 


out for McAlister several months before 
the Appeal papers or the Shelby machine 
declared themselves. 

On election day, Thursday, August 2, 
the Appeal papers distributed cameras to 
their reporters and ordered them to take 
pictures of “negroes being herded to the 
Democratic polls.” Cameras were given 
to Charles Richards, of the Evening Ap- 
peal; Chester Stroughter, James Seat, 
Key Hart, John Osborne, of the Com- 
mercial Appeal, and Null Adams, Billy 
Sisson and Barrington King, of the Eve- 
ning Appeal. Dickie Belton, commercial 
photographer, owner of a $950 movie 
camera, was hired for the day by the 
Appeal papers. His camera was de- 
stroyed by policemen, he charges. 

Joseph Rosenfield, Commercial Appeal 
advertising man, was cursed and driven 
away from one of the polls, he said in a 
statement published in the Commercial 
Appeal. 

After waiting a day for the police com- 
missioner to take action or to launch an 
investigation of the affair, Null Adams, 
Chester Stroughter and Key Hart Satur- 


day, August 4, swore out warrants 
charging assault and battery against 
Motorcycle Policeman Wm. King and 


Patrolman W. J. Mathis. The two were 
bound over to the Shelby county grand 
jury by Squire Rudy Strohl. 

Sergt. W. D. Stallings was arrested 
on charge of grand larceny on a warrant 
sworn out by Null Adams, who charged 
that Stallings took a camera from him 
while Adams was seated in an automo- 
bile near a polling place. The camera 
was found later at a police station. 


Will Gerber, assistant attorney general 
of Shelby county, also is charged in a 
warrant with assault and battery. The 
warrant was issued on complaint of Billy 
Sisson, who says Gerber cursed him, had 
his camera seized and then manhandled 
him when he tried to take pictures of 
voting in the Democratic primary. 

Gerber left for New York on his vaca- 
tion a few hours before the warrant 
against him was sworn out. He will be 
gone a month, W. Tyler McLain, at 
torney general, says. 

A warrant also was sworn out against 
E. A. Laughter, politician, who, Appeal 
papers say, also is a bootlegger, by James 
Seat, reporter, who says Laughter struck 
him. 

The Shelby County grand jury on 
Tuesday will consider charges against 
Stallings, King and Mathis. Stallings 
is charged with grand larceny and the 
others with assault and battery. Laugh- 


ter, a former bootlegger, surrendered 

Monday and was held for grand jury 

action ; : 
Preceding the swearing out of war- 


rants, Commissioner Davis announced all 
reporters on all newspapers would be 
barred from the desk sergeant’s cage at 
police station where records of arrests 


are kept. “This order will continue as 
long as I am in office,” he said. 
Following the swearing out of war- 


rants, Davis conferred with Mayor Wat- 
kins Overton and all the commissioners. 
Later the mayor issued the following 
statement: “I believe absolutely in the 
freedom of the press. I have always 
treated reporters courteously, and I be- 
lieve other officials at the courthouse have 
done so. As far as the investigation of 
the camera and reporter troubles are con- 
cerned, this is being handled by Com- 
missioner Davis.” 

Davis then announced he had launched 
an investigation. He questioned Stal- 
lings, King and Patrolman J. J. Elmore, 
and said he had instructed 15 other mem- 
bers of the department: to come to his 
office. 

“The questioning revolves about every 
charge made in the Appeal papers about 








CAPITAL SCRIBES WIELD BRASSIES 











Washington correspondents joined combat in a golf tournament sponsored by 
the National Press Club at the Bannockburn Course in the capital last week. 
Photo shows, left to right: Guy D. McKinney, Chicago Tribune; Edgar C. 
Markham, St. Paul Dispatch; Wilbur Forrest and Carter Field, New York 
Herald Tribune. 


their men and the police or their men 
and anyone else said to have attacked 
them,” he said. 

“One such charge is that Charles 
Richards, Evening Appeal reporter, was 
struck by Joe Pazela, a bootlegger. We 
can find no such man in Memphis. We 
did find that some private citizen, inter- 
ested in the election, struck Richards. I 
am trying to get that man’s name and 
question him. 

“I did not suspend any officer today. 
I will not take any action as to the guilt 
or innocence of those accused in news- 
paper columns until the investigation is 
completed. 

“I was asked today whether I had is- 
sued orders to police not to buy from 
Clarence Saunders stores. I certainly 
have not issued any such orders.” Saun- 
ders was Horton's Shelby county cam- 
paign manager. Horton lost the county 
by a majority of 20,000, but won the 
nomination. 

Davis then stated he had issued orders 
against reporters going into the desk ser- 
geant’s cage because Joseph Feingold, 
Commercial Appeal reporter, had taken 
the arrest slip for Key Hart from the 
cage, had it photographed and published 
in his paper. “Then, it’s too crowded in 
the cage with a lot of reporters in there,” 
he said. “The desk sergeant can’t work 
with a lot of reporters running in and 
out.” Feingold denies he took the slip. 

Rumors of an ouster suit against Davis 
are current, it was stated at reliable 
sources the first of the week. 

It is reported that Governor Horton 
will be asked to send the state attorney 
general to Memphis to investigate the 
reporter and camera incident and charges 
of graft and illegal voting in the Shelby 
county primary. The attorney general 
will be asked to impanel a special grand 
jury, as the county forces have control 
at present of the grand jury machinery. 

Geo. Morris, vice president and editor 
of the Commercial and Evening Appeal, 
says he will demand no action of Com- 
missioner Davis, “as I consider Davis 
officially and personally responsible for 
all the outrages.” He said he did not 
know whether he might ask Mayor Over- 
ton to take action. 

“I will not ask for a grand jury in- 
vestigation,” he also stated. “I wouldn't 
take up anything short of murder with 
the grand jury of Shelby county.” 

The Commercial Appeal charges in its 
published articles that: 


1. Three cameras, one a $950 movie 
machine operated by Dickie Belton. and 
the other newspaper cameras, handled by 
Hart, Sisson and Seat, were either de- 
stroyed or damaged. 


2. Films were seized and destroyed. 


3. Cameras handled by John Osborne, 
Null Adams and R. S. Reed, reporters, 
were seized. 


4. Hart, Adams, and Seat were ar- 
rested and jailed. 
5. Richards, Seat, Hart, Sisson, and 


Osborne were cursed and struck by either 
policemen or Shelby county machine 
election officials. 

6. That there was a wholesale voting 
of negroes in the Democratic primary, 
and that these negroes voted for Mc- 
Alister. That ballot boxes were stuffed 
with votes for McAlister. That Horton 
workers were driven from the polls and 
thrown into jail. 

With the exception of one editorial and 
a column of comment by its columnist, 
“John,” in his column, “Among Us 
Folks,” the Memphis Press-Scimitar has 
not entered the controversy. The column 
written by “John,” on “The Freedom of 
the Press,” was reprinted in the Com- 
mercial Appeal the day after it ran in 
Memphis .Press-Scimitar. 
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REAL DIPLOMATS OF MEXICO CITY 





Article Permitting Exile of “Undesirable” Reporters Keeps 
News Men Constantly in Dilemma Between Telling 
Facts and Pleasing Temperamental Government 





By TOM WALLACE 


(Mr. Wallace, chief of the editorial 
staff of the Louisville Times, was im 
Mexico City when President-elect Obre- 
gon was assassinated, and served his 
paper as staff correspondent during the 
tense days which followed the crime.) 


THE real diplomatic corps in Mexico 

City is not made up of ambassadors, 
and ministers who, as representatives of 
governments, are the welcome guests of 
the republic while peaceful relations ex- 
ist between the republic and the govern- 
ments by which they are accredited to 
Mexico. 

The real diplomats are foreign corre- 
spondents of great dailies, and the press 
associations whose task is to write the 
news without leaving untold that which 
should be told, at the same time remain- 
ing in the good graces of the Mexican 
Government sufficiently to remain in 
Mexico. 

The work of a resident foreign corre- 
spondent in Mexico City is a_ live, 
thoroughly interesting, at times exciting, 
job. But it’s a man’s job. It requires, 
in addition to legs, willing and tireless, 
sound, mature judgment. 

The staff man, gay, insouciant, may 
drop into Mexico City and scoop up 
columns of “color,” and “atmosphere” 
which is junk to the veteran resident 
writer of news who knows the National 
Palace as the office of the president, not 
as an example of Mexican architecture. 

The resident correspondent must be 
awake when others are asleep, for he is 
on duty at all times, in that he is re- 
sponsible for delivery of news of any- 
thing which develops at any time. He 
must traverse slippery ways as a news- 
getter without skidding into a govern- 
ment which, under Article Thirty-three of 
the Mexican Constitution may, and will, 
send him across the frontier, into 
permanent exile, if he becomes annoying. 

Mexico is a large country. Com- 
munications are poor. Means of procur- 
ing reliable information outside of official 
channels are few. The information is 
likely to be unreliable and, for the cor- 
respondent’s use, dangerous. The gov- 
ernment usually is informed, but often 
is not inclined to be informing. It is 
alert in its review of what is written. 

Mexico City is likely to learn 24 hours 
after the occurrence that an earthquake 
has wrecked a city on Oaxaca. Beyond 
officialdom the city is not likely to learn 
within 24 days what resulted from a 
battle between Federal troops and rebels 
in the State of Jalisco. The correspond- 
ent who depends upon a report not sanc- 
tioned by the government is likely to 
find himself in Dutch, even in jail. 

If a train is wrecked and robbed be- 
tween Monterey and Queretaro the gov- 
ernment’s version of the incident may 
differ radically from that of the survivors 
of the catastrophe. The correspondent 
who does not accept the government’s 
version takes a serious risk. 

The correspondent has, usually, a home 
in Mexico City, one of the most delight- 
ful cities in the world in. which to live. 
Article Thirty-three is a Damoclean 
sword hanging above his head. 

“We are Calles’ boys. There’s no 
denying it,” said a youthful, impatient 
correspondent showing me two reports 
of an occurrence which produced news 
of international value, and remarking, 
dryly: “We used the official report.” 

Some of the older, more tolerant, cor- 
respondents take the philosophic view 
that restraint sometimes averts undue 
sensationalism, and that the essential 
news is pretty well handled. 

Be that as it may, writing the news, 
and getting it, make the correspondent’s 
task one to which only superior news- 
‘paper men measure up fully, and one at 
which only the man who is alert enough 





to satisfy exacting employers and dis- 
creet enough to satisfy an exacting gov- 
ernment survives. 

There is grace in the Spanish culture 
which is reflected in the officers of gov- 
ernment with whom the correspondent in 
Mexico comes into contact, but they are 
representatives of an organization which 
knows exactly what it wants. 

Perhaps the really wonderful climate, 
and the superb scenery, of the valley of 
Mexico—what human habitation looks 
out upon so glorious a prospect as that 
commanded by Chapultepec Castle ?—ac- 
counts for the fact that men of dis- 
tinguished ability remain for long periods 
as writers of news from Mexico. At 
any rate there are more of such men in 
a small group of journalists in Mexico 
City than in any group of the same 
size in any European or Asiatic capital I 
have visited. 

The public which thinks of a reporter 
as an eavesdropper who knows how to 
put the story into the first sentence of 
his “lead” knows little about newspaper- 
dom But it is unusual, in any country, 
to find an active leg work for a daily 


paper such a man as John Hubert 
Cornyn, the Chicago Tribune's Mexico 
City correspondent. 

Who's Who tells of the degrees 
Cornyn won before he became a pro- 
fessor of romance languages in an 


American college, and where he taught 
Greek, and when he was an editor of 
this or that newspaper, in America or 
elsewhere, and how long he served as 
editor of the Latin American section 
of the Encyclopedia America, and what 
books he has written. and what tales he 
has translated from the Aztec language 
into Spanish, or English. 

But only one who has witnessed him 
in action can say that no correspondent 
is hotter on the trail, when hoofing it 
for the news of the moment is the task 
of the correspondent, than John Cornyn, 
who may be called “Doctor” in educa- 
tional circles, bit is “John” to the gang 
at the cable office. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


August 13-14—Western Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Managers’ 
Assn., annual meeting, Jasper 
Park, Alberta. 

Aug. 17-18—Louisiana Press 
Assn., meeting, Alexandria, La. 

Aug. 24-25—Washington Press 
Assn., summer meeting, Spokane. 

Aug. 2425—Indiana Weekly 
Press Assn., annual summer meet- 
ing, Culver, Ind. 

Aug. 24-25—Ozark Press Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Ozark, Mo. 

Sept. 10-11—Interstate Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association, fall 
meeting, Hotel Stacey Trent, Tren- 
ton, N 

Sept. 17—Eastern Executives of 


Hearst Newspapers, meeting, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
Sept. 17-20—National Financial 


Advertising Managers’ Assn., meet- 
ing, Utica, N. Y 











And there’s George Schreiner — a 
cousin of the author of “The Story of 
an African Farm,” Olive Schreiner. 
George was an artillery officer in the 
30er war, on the Boers’ side, of course. 
But he has been busy since that time, 


and if he has not forgotten his mili- 
tary title he does not remind others 
of it. 

Mr. Schreiner served the Associated 


Press, on the Villa side, in the Villa- 
Obregon war in Northern Mexico; the 
war in which Obregon lost an arm and 
Villa lost more than a province. He 
was a correspondent on the Turkish side 
in the Gallipoli campaign, in the World 
War because he spoke Turkish. He 
was in Poland, Macedonia, France, in 
the same service in the same war, and 
with the French forces in Morocco when 
the Spanish and French combined against 
the Riff tribesmen. He has written a 
half dozen books which have been pub- 
lished in half as many languages. He 
represents the International News Serv- 
ice in Mexico. 

I might mention Nichols of the New 
York Times, a Welshman who was the 
editor of a Paris paper, writing in 
French some years ago, and again an 
editor in the Argentine, and afterward a 
financial correspondent serving a Wall 
street publication, an expert on certain 








ZOE BECKLEY WITH HEAD OF MEXICAN STATE 











President Calles of Mexico with Zoe Beckley, American newspaperwoman on 
the Président’s dairy farm home. Miss Beckley breakfasted with.the President 
and interviewed him. 


II, 1928 


phases of international banking 
finance. 

And “Pete” Du Bose of the Associated 
Press, whose actual name, believe, is 
Clarence. A _ globe girdling toiler for 
the press who has procured his news in 
Chinese and Japanese, and other eastern 
languages, to send it west in English 

And Jack Starr-Hunt, a native of 
Mexico who speaks German, Spanish 
and English with equal fluency, and has 
the most notable private collection of 
Aztec relics in Mexico City. 

And Arthur Constantine of the New 
York World, a newspaper man of broad 
experience, whose personal acquaintance 
in Mexico has so wide a range that if 
you attempt to walk with him from the 
Hotel Regis to the House of Tiles your 
social adventures may include making 
the acquaintance of such statesmen as 
Aurelio Manrique who has the mien of 
a Roman senator and such picturesque 
brigands as former captains in the bandit 
forces of Emiliano Zapata. 

I am not attempting to give a com- 
plete list of the competent men in the 
Mexico City correspondence corps. I am 
only mentioning some names as_ they 
occur to me. 

When American newspaper readers 
find Mexican news less explanatory, or 
less sensational, than they believe it 
should be it is because they don’t know 
Mexico, and not because of any defect 
in the service American papers are get- 
ting. 

After the Obregon murder there were 
many sensational stories among the pos- 
sibilities of the situation which could not 
be sent out, lest the senders follow them 
out. Some of them proved untrue, bear- 
ing out the contention of the veterans 
as to the value of restraint. The for- 
eign “periodista” in Mexico City is gov- 
erned by conditions utterly unlike those 
which govern correspondents in Wash- 
ington, London, Paris, Berlin, Tokio, 
Peking, Calcutta. To write news 10 
years in Mexico is high achievement, 
proving rare discretion. 

An exiled correspondent told me at 
dinner one night in San Antonio that 
he never knew when he was put in jail 
in Mexico City in what particular he 
had erred, and how he had offended. And 
he was not informed when he was sent 
across the border, with instructions not 
to attempt to return. 


LEDGER APPOINTS NEW 
BUREAU CHIEFS 


Raymond Carroll Takes Over Paris 
Headquarters—Clinton Gilbert Be- 
comes Head of Washington Bureau 
—Dashiell to Special Stories 


and 





Raymond Carroll will sail Saturday 
for Paris where he will recuperate for 
several weeks before officially taking up 
his new assignment as chief of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger Paris Bureau. 

Mr. Carroll has been head of the 
Public Ledger Washington Bureau for 
several years. The climate there did not 
agree with him and recently he has been 
on the sick list. Mr. Carroll had been 
in Paris for several years, representing 
the Public Ledger, before coming back to 
this country to take up the Washington 
assignment. Before going to Paris 
originally he was located in New York, 
where he wrote a daily letter for the 
Public Ledger. 

Clinton W. Gilbert, now in Washing- 
ton for the evening Public Ledger, will 
succeed Mr. Carroll and will be in 
charge of the Washington Bureau for 
both the morning and evening editions of 
the Public Ledger, beginning tomorrow 

Samuel Bashiell, who has been in Paris 
for some time representing the Public 
Ledger, will come back to this country, 
for special work. He is anxious to get 
back to the United States, as he puts it, 
“to keep in closer touch with what's 
going on here.” Before going to Paris. 
Mr. Dashiell was stationed in the Public 
Ledger’s Rome Bureau. Originally, he 
was associated with the Philadelphia 
headquarters of the Public Ledger and 
joined the Paris Bureau after he had 
been released from army service abroad. 
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Editor 


 pgpabed Aug. 1.—Open diplomacy is 
a watchword-at Geneva. The spot- 
light of pitiless publicity is supposed to 
enter upon everything that transpires 
ground the League—and it does, almost. 
But wherever there are liberal tendencies, 
conservatism and reaction also exist, and 
league circles are not immune. Behind 
the scenes at Geneva interesting things 
happen. At times the curtain lifts and 
reveals news not intended for publication. 
And thereon hangs this tale. 

Killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg is a human frailty which presumably 
has existed since legendary times. Like- 
wise the impulse to cut off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face is no new fallacy. 
The information Section of the League, 
whose efforts to “sell” the Covenant to 
the world have been crowned with phe- 
nomenal success the past eight years— 
a measure of success far greater than 
that achieved by the Creel Bureau or 
Lord Northcliffe’s propaganda during the 
war—is perhaps unintentionally jeopard- 
izing the very force upon which the viril- 
ity of the League depends, an untram- 
melled, complete and competitive publicity. 
And certain journalists, assigned to cover 
League activities, are courting the danger 
of becoming “official mouthpieces” limited 
in the discharge of their professional 
duties to passing along only such in- 
formation as the conservative elements 
of the Secretariat might eventually see 
fit to release for the consumption and 
enlightenment of the public. 

Primarily an “information service” in- 
tended to facilitate the work of the 
hundreds of journalists from almost 
every land who report League activities, 
the Information Section of the League 
is drifting towards a “suppression serv- 
ice.” 
Not content with doling out such news 
as the powers that be consider politically 
expedient, it appears to be seeking, in 
an umobtrusive way, to control any ele- 
ments of news that might be momentarily 
regarded as embarrassing to the organ- 
ization or its more powerful members. 
News values at Geneva, as in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome or Tokio, depend 
largely upon the exclusive element. Spot 
news comes to the correspondents in 
daily hand-outs—official communiques 
usually admirably executed, which place 
before the press association and news 
agency representatives clear and concise, 
abeit at times very meager, accounts of 
what has occurred in the public and 
private sessions of the Council, Assembly 
or committee meetings. For the Special 
Correspondent, whose newspaper sub- 
scribes to a press association service, the 
spot news element of Geneva is of sec- 
omdary importance. Cabling it would 
mean duplication and unnecessary trans- 
mission tolls, an expense most business 
offices and editors are anxious to avoid. 

It is the interpretative angle of spot 
news, an exposé of what goes on behind 
tlosed doors, and a glimpse into the 
possible future that concerns the Special 
Correspondent. But what is even more 
important in his life is the occasional 
“exclusive” news story or feature that 
he produces—sometimes after days or 
weeks of preparation and research. The 
story that brings a congratulatory cable 
from the editor back home, and which 
puts his fellow correspondents on their 
toes for days to come. 

Prompted by two motives, the Informa- 
tion Section recently has placed a pre- 
mium on this kind of news, and is tend- 
ing towards a course, which, if carried 
to its logical conclusion may make 
journalism in Geneva a stereotyped in- 
stitution. easily conducted by doddering 

os and embryonic students of Cor- 
tespondence Schools. 

Efforts have been, and are being made, 
fo assure a strict control over news 
Which emanates from the Secretariat, 
and in a sense hamstring all correspond- 
ents because of the enterprise of a few 
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typed Reporting—“Scoops” Frowned On 





By ALBIN E. 


Geneva Correspondent of 


who are not content to await the League's 
pleasure in the release of news of special 
or general interest. The first motive be- 
hind the Information Section’s desire to 
dominate, or perhaps it is to simply curtail 
the activity of certain correspondents, is 
to avoid what they consider premature 
publication of news which might con- 
ceivably complicate delicate international 
situations. For example: 


. +... comes to the Secretariat a note from 
Tirana, Albania, asking that the foreign office’s 
complaint against Greece for alleged violation 
of treaty stipulations, or encroachment upon 
the rights of Albanian citizens be placed upon 
the Council agenda under the Covenant on the 
ground that peace is endangered... . 


Political expediency—or the desires of 
some of the more powerful members of 
the League—makes it desirable that the 
communication be kept secret, pending a 
decision as to whether the Council wants 
to deal with the matter. The Secretariat 
may justly consider the incident as 
“piffing” and not vital enough to take 
up the time of the Council, And again, 
Albania, a minor state, may be the puppet 
of a larger state which was seeking to 
create a smoke-screen behind which to 
maneuver the diplomatic pawns on the 
Balkan chessboard. 

_ In the above case the Secretary-General 
is alleged to have worked long and 
patiently to smooth over a complicated 
situation. Pressure was exerted upon 
Albania to secure the withdrawal of the 
complaint. Issues far more serious than 
the charges made in the petition were 
involved. Perhaps it might have been 
the delicate balance between Italy, 
France, Jugoslavia and the Petite En- 
tente that caused concern. Perhaps 
Greece was in danger of being drawn 
into the tangled skein that enmeshes the 
Adriatic nations. Be that as it may, the 
story was in the making and would not 
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be downed—two newspaper correspond 
ents at least having wind of it. 

To have “suppressed” the story would 
have been impossible. There were at 
least a dozen channels through which it 
could have “leaked.” It was typical of 
any number of situations, an accumula- 
tion of which caused the Secretariat to 
create a “special commission” to investi- 
gate the proclivities of correspondents 
and ascertain, if possible, how they 
secured their exclusive stories. This 
Committee consisted of an Under-Sec- 
retary General, M. Dufour-Feronce, the 
head of the Information Section; M. 
Pierre Comert, the liaison between the 


Information and Political Sections; M. 
Hodan, and a member of the “Com- 
munications” Section, Col. Thomas 
Hiam. 

Its findings were interesting—perhaps 
symptomatical. Despite “précautions 
extraordinaire’ those who were being 


investigated found no difficulty in ascer- 
taining what the investigators had re- 
ported. And what the “Investigators” 
admitted officially that they did not find 
was that anything unfair or unethical, 
or methods that could be criticized had 
been resorted to by any correspondent 
in conducting his work, or that the 
source of the embarrassing scoops could 
be ascertained. 

Nevertheless, the suggestions  sub- 
mitted in their report reveal clearly what 
the object of the study is—to institute 
conditions such as will make it easier 
for the League to “control” news which 
germinates in Geneva. To remedy the 


evil of “undisciplined” journalism the 
Committee recommends : 
“That the number of confidential Daily 


Synopses now distributed he radically reduced. 
(These documents, heretofore sent to nearly 
all members of the Secretariat, contain a re 
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sumé of the day’s developments, including a 
N. Y. LINAGE OFF TWO PER CENT 
_ _ Total of advertising linage in New York City fell off about two per cent 
in July from the total of 1927, figures compiled by the New York Evening 
Post Statistical Department show. Totals are for daily and Sunday papers. 
There were five Sundays in the month both years. ~ 
Pages Percentage 
— A of Total 
1928 1927 Space 1928 1927 Gain Loss 
1,256 1,212 American o6ccccece 8.3 888,785 933,646 «ena 44,861 
1,574 1,502 Herald Tribune..... 11.2 1,201,280 1,194,300 6,980 casein’ 
2,066 1,988 Oh \ceeet cteece 18.0 1,932,432 1,949,314 oeaeabi 16,882 
1.186 1,184 PONE: odo ahd ees es 9.9 1,058,136 1,179,900 eanewe 121,764 4d 
636 742 *Mirror (tabloid).... 8 91,400 152,178 tude 60,778 
1,436 1,356 News (tabloid)..... 5.7 614,418 568,244 46,174 shetas 
844 932 *Evening Graphic... 2.0 206,700 211,420 taedéee 4,720 
910 886 “Evening Journal.... 6.5 701,970 733,600 31,630 
716 766 *Evening Post...... 2.9 309,058 321,686 ‘utnta 12,628 
644 618 *Evening orld.... 4.8 516,440 533,180 kdaeais 16,740 
848 | i. ES 7.9 852,784 826,570 26,214 ontns 
548 Se “TOMGTOM dcccccecs 3.3 360,696 421,550 alee 60,854 
1,142 1,044 Brooklyn Eagle 12.2 1,307,710 1,197,846 109,864 betta 
656 696 Brooklyn Times 3.3 353,752 388,086 odes 34,334 
508 466 Standard Union. 3.2 344,310 378,152 33,842 
14,970 14,794 ONO EE Mig aig SCS) 10,739,871 10,989,672 ee. _ 249,801 
; pees Net Loss 
*No Sunday edition. 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
American ... 888,785 933,646 853,246 887,186 961,338 1,058,268 821,004 
Herald ...... nedeade aneesice inthdae .. . 8.080% aseneee 759,996 826,554 
Herald Trib. 1,201,280 1,194,300 1,141,582 1,002,686 774,238 630,440 636,486 
Ee 20 ents 1,932,432 1,949,314 1,839,506 1,756,832 1,528,688 1,746,628 - 1,667,264 
TONEn. sexes 1,058,136 1,179,900 1,200,534 1,170,454 1,103,604 1,394,608 1,342,544 
Mirror (tab.) 91,400 152,178 228,500 262,148 249,292 o cloete be eas <e 
News (tab.). 614,418 568,244 469,534 406,110 348,642 287,292 222,840 
Eve, Graphic 206,700 211,420 239,066 148,668 ad¢easé . éetey PY Pe 
Eve. Journal. 701,970 733,600 801,094 837,390 862,284 704,190 622,994 
Eve. Mail... se pie sdecite 3k hoe oee Saaned eee 374,824 334,276 
Eve. Post 309,058 321,686 307,850 281,358 255,382 236,594 246,014 
Eve. World 516,440 533,180 527,260 537,752 437,056 483,776 438,664 
Globe ...... on wens cman as ogsdtse vesesue an thes « veda 417,700 
an dese 852,784 826,570 925,662 858,650 744,158 665,332 557,662 
Telegram ... 360,696 421,550 401,336 440,736 566,270 507,068 477,200 
B’klyn Eagle 1,307,710 1,197,846 1,157,092 1,120.024 1,119,056 1,150,116 1,119,746 
B’klyn Times 353,752 388,086 450,456 348,890 329,100 276,364 241,696 
Stand. Union 344,310 378,152 366,130 407,830 483,298 475,522 514,620 
Totals ....10,739,871 10,989,672 10,908,848 10,466,714 9,762,406 10,751,018 10,487,264 
+Sun and Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. 
—, and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 
18, 1925. 
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Secretariat.) 

“That the Daily Synopsis be distributed only 
to heads of Sections and those under them 
which they recommend, and that the chiefs of 
Sections be held responsible for the mainte. 
nance of secrecy. 

“That officials of the League be advised as 
to methods used by journalists in securing 
information so that they may not inadvertently 
disclose confidential matters. 

“That close friendships with newspapermen, 
either at the Secretariat or when ‘off duty,’ 
should be so guarded as not to reveal ‘news 
which correspondents might be seeking—i, e., 
that League affairs should not be discussed 
with journalists. 

“That when the new 
erected the Information Section should be lo- 
cated on the lower floors so that journalists 
will have no excuse to visit the other floors 
where the various departments of the Secre- 
tariat are located.” 


communications received at the 


League Building is 


The Committee, figuratively speaking, 
seeks to reveal to unsuspecting officials 
of the Secretariat, the so-called “tricks 
of the trade”: journalists are supposed to 
indulge in in order to secure information. 
Journalists, it finds, “because of the in- 
creasing number assigned to Geneva,” 
and the “news competition,” have become 
much more active in pursuit of news, and 
although generously admitting that no 
dishonest means, up until the present, 
have been indulged in, “they show great 
resource and cleverness” in divining the 
secrets of the Secretariat. 

What the Information Section seems 
to fail to realize is that there are scores 
of “sources” of news in Geneva and that 
attempts at suppression only increases 
the determination of correspondents to 


uncover stories. In the case of the 
Hungarian Machine Gun Enquiry, for 
example. The report (resuméd) was 


printed in New York newspapers 10 days 
before it was released in Geneva, 

There were seven members on _ the 
Commission—three council members, M. 
Villegas, (Chile), M. van Blokland, 
(foreign minister of Holland), M. Pro- 
kopé, (foreign minister of Finland) and 
a British, Swedish, Canadian and Swiss 
investigator. The report was published 
and distributed to 14 members of the 
Council, May 12. The matter came be- 
fore the League Council about June 10 
—a month later. 

Likewise in the Security Committee’s 
Report, which also was _ published 
“prematurely” in a New York paper. 
This was formulated at Prague a month 
at least before it was placed before the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
and again there were a score of possible 
pipe-lines through which any enterprising 
reporter could have worked. Besides, 
there was no valid reason for super- 
secrecy except a desire to give all cor- 
respondents an “even break.” 

Yet when the American newspaper 
published the story certain correspondents 
made such a “protest” that the Informa- 
tion Section rose up in arms against the 
“offending” jourfhalist who had dared 
“scoop” his colleagues. The complaint 
this time was not that he had “precipitated 
a delicate international situation,” but 
because he had not “pack-reported” with 
the more amenable members of his fra- 
ternity, who were inclined to patiently 
await the hand-outs of the Section. 

In lodging their “protest” the journal- 
ists who demanded that the “leaks be 
stopped” evidently failed to realize that 
they were closing the door against them- 
selves also—ocutting off their nose to 
spite their face. Unwittingly they were 
encouraging the establishment of a sys- 
tem which would make the Information 
Section of the League an absolute 
dictator of the news from Geneva. A 
system which would make them the 
instruments of the League rather than a 
force for constructive—or destructive as 
the case may be—moulding of public 
opinions. 

All in all the League has lived up to 
its watchword of “Open Diplomacy.” 
But as is often the case, when an organ- 
ization ‘grows powerful and’ permanent 
it grows conservative. 
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ATHLETIC TALENT DEVELOPS IN NEWS 
ENTOURAGE OF SECRETARY HOOVER 





Squirrel Catching, Horseshoe Pitching, Train Stopping, Events 
Added to Olympic List by Laboring Scribes With 





Republican Candidate 
mg By JAMES L. WRIGHT 
Washington Correspondent, Buffalo Evening News 
ALO ALTO, Calif., Aug. 8—America end and thumped it. The squirrel jumped 
won't have to worry about captur- into the pillow case. 

ing the Oympic games honors next “Hey, hey,” yelled Hutchison, “what 
time. shall I do with this? Come here and 

Newspaper corre spondents, assigned to get it quick.” ; 
cover Herbert Hoover’s “vacation” in The pillow case was tied with the 


California this year, have had so much 
training in such a variety of athletic 


pursuits, that they can meet all comers 
in the next international meet, even 
though they break training tomorrow 


and never think of the training table 


again. é; 

Train stopping, mountain climbing, 
fly fishing, quoits throwing, squirrel 
catching, golfing, billiard playing, hop- 


skip-and-run motoring, flying boat row- 
ing, and bus riding are some of the 
things they have become proficient in 
on the jaunts they have taken with the 
Republican candidate for president, and 
during their waits for conferences. 
Much of their training was gained on 
the 1,600 mile fishing trip of five days 
into northern California and southern 
Oregon that netted the candidate one 
creelful of small rainbow trout, and the 
newspapermen a working knowledge of 
royal coachman, red ant and bi-visible 


flies. 
William Hard, of the Consolidated 
Press, already has captured the cham- 


pionship belt in the train-stopping con- 
test; William K. Hutchison of the 
International News Service that of cham- 
pion squirrel catcher; Paul Leach of the 
Chicago Daily News that of the most 
fashionably dressed man ever seen in 
the giant redwoods of California, and 
Philip Kinsley of the Chicago Tribune 
has been awarded a pair of under-grad 
corduroy pants by L. C. Speers of the 
New York Times for catching as many 
trout as Herbert Hoover did. 

Hard won his recognition by stopping 
a fast train twice in the same night. 
While the Hoover party was camped on 
the banks of the Klamath river in 
northern California, Hard agreed to take 
the newspaper copy written by the cor- 


respondents that day to Hornbrook, 23 
miles away, where he was to board a 
train to Palo Alto. He consented also 


to take the motion picture films, and 
mail them for the photographers. J. G. 
Brown of International News Reel drove 
Hard to the train. They thought sthey 
had plenty of time, but as they drew into 
Hornbrook they saw the train pulling 
out of the station 

A mad dash was made. There wag 
much tooting of horns, yelling, and 
frantic signals to stop.@A passenger in 
one of the coaches pulled the bell cord. 
The train slowed down and Hard made 
a run for it. Brown shoved him aboard 
with the motion picture films. The train 
started again and Hard remembered that 
he had forgotten to file the newspaper 
copy. He pulled the bell cord himself 
that time, and the train stopped. Hard 
called to Brown and asked the conductor 
to wait while he got the copy in order. 
He did. He expected the automobile 
load of excited passengers to get aboard, 
but none did. 

Looking down at Hard, whose ring- 
side weight is 110, the conductor asked: 

“Is this all of you there is?” 

It was, but the copy had been filed, 
and the films taken care of, so the train 
might proceed. 

Hutchison got his title of champion 
squirrel catcher the day after Hard’s 
success. One of the members of the 
party saw a large ground squirrel go 
mto a hollow tree that lay on the ground. 

e put a rock at the open end and went 
to the Hoover cottage, where he obtained 
a pillow case. Putting the pillow case 
over the end of the log, he told Hutchi- 
son to hold it, then +he: went to the: other 


squirrel inside, and secretly carried onto 
the porch of MHoover’s cottage. Just 
after the secretary entered for lunch, the 
pillow case was laid down on the porch 
floor, and the squirrel ran for the steps, 
making the white cloth roll over and 
over like a mysterious white _ ball. 
Maurice Judd of the New York Sun was 
sitting on the steps at the time. Yes, 
“was” is the word. When he saw the 
animated white cloth coming toward him, 
he covered 100 in 10 flat. 

Leach won his undying fame on the 
first night of the long hike to the woods 
and trout streams of northern California. 
Fifty cots had been placed beneath the 
great redwood trees for the accommoda- 
tion of the Hoover party. The high 
lacy branches of these trees, some of 
them 2,000 years old, served in lieu of 
tents. 

A great campfire had been laid before 
the secretary's arrival, and he had 
touched a match to it, but the photog- 
raphers believed it would not provide 
light enough. The newspapermen were 
recruited to bring firewood. Ten of 
them got together to carry a great log 
down the hill. Leach was one of the 
first two helping to tote the load. He 
was dressed in a light-colored golf suit, 
sporty stockings, a red bandana hand- 
kerchief around his neck, and from his 
belt hung a flash-light. 

“Oh,” shouted one of Mr. Hoover's 
friends, “look at Abercrombie & Fitch.” 

There was as strange an assortment 
of toggery in the party that night as 
could be found in the United States. 
Kinsley had on the Mackinaw and high 
leather boots of the lumberjack; Hoover 
was dressed in a brown, double breasted 
business suit, with a brown and heather 
sweater, and he was smoking a pipe; 
Judd had on a sweat shirt, and George 
Akerson, Mr. Hoover's assistant and 
William J. Collins, assistant superintend- 
ent of the senate press gallery, white 
sweaters. Hard was wearing white 
trousers and a light felt hat. Eugene 
Thackrey of the New York World was 
in knickers. Speers had on his corduroy 
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MAJOR JIM CROWN 
(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 
EW ORLEANS, Aug. 9.—James 
Evans Crown, affectionately 
known to the journalism of Ameri- 
ca as “Jim,” and undisputed Dean 
of City Editors, was honored today 
by Huey P. Long, Governor of 
Louisiana, with the commission of 
major on the staff of the state’s 
chief executive. All day long the 
telephone on the desk of the City 
Editor of New Orleans States con- 
tinued to ring, but instead of his 
usual genial bellow, “Jim Crown 
speaking,” the veteran was heard 
to answer with dignity, “Major 
Crown, suh.” 











trousers that he later presented to 
Kinsley with an elaborate speech. 

“You can have these pants,” said 
Speers toward the end of the trip. “I 
don’t care if I never hear another word 
about a blue buzzard fly. I don’t care 
whether flies are wet or dry or whether 
the fish you catch are trout or carp. 
They all look alike to me.” 

For Mr. Hoover’s vacation trip, which 
proved to be a hop, skip and run affair 
of an average of 300 miles a day, along 
narrow dusty roads, and over cliff drives 
hundreds of feet above the sea, he re- 
cruited a number of his old friends as 
drivers, men who know the mountain 
roads, 

When the newspaper party arrived in 
Palo Alto with Mr. Hoover arrange- 
ments were made for them to stay at 


the various fraternity houses on the 
campus, but most of them moved into 
a hotel at Palo Alto. Both telegraph 


companies established offices in the Phi 
Psi house, near the Hoover home, and 
that is press headquarters. 

Those in the party follow: 

James L. West, Associated Press; 


Paul R. Mallon, United Press; Wm. K. 
Hutchison, International News Service; 
Arthur Hachten, Universal Service; 


William Hard, Consolidated Press; Ray 
Tucker, Scripps-Howard Alliance; L. C. 
Speers, New York Times; Edwin S. 
McIntosh, New York Herald Tribune; 
Eugene Thackrey, New York World; 
Maurice Judd, New York Sun; Philip 
Kinsley, Chicago Tribune; Paul R. 
Leach, Chicago Daily News; James L. 
Wright, Buffalo Evening News; Thomas 
Healey, Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
Robert Allen, Christian Science Monitor ; 
Earl Behrens, San Francisco Chronicle; 
J. R. Jimerson, San Francisco Examiner ; 
Kyle Palmer, Los Angeles Times. 

Cameramen: J. G. Brown, Inter- 
national News Ree]; Arthur De Titta, 
Fox News; G. F. Schoedsack, Para- 
maunt News; John Wormcke. 








REVISED CIRCULATION AND RATE FIGURES 








OLLOWING are corrections and ad- culations and rates published in the July 


‘ ditions to the table of newspaper cir- 28 issue. 
Population Net Paid 5,000 
Trade Date Circu- Line 

City Area WBatab - City Name of Paper Tasned lation Adv. Rate 
IOWA 
78,571 400.000 1870 Sioux Oity ....... Tribune (e) 68 055 -13* 
KENTUCKY 
48,641 173.481 1888 Lexington ........ Leader (e) 20,918 08 
Sunday edition (s) 20,901 08 
NORTH CAROLINA 
60,000 255,363 1808 ee ere err (m) 18,533 075 
Sunday edition . (8) 19,257 O15 
26,000 144,000 1912 Salisbury ......... Post " bonne 8,541 .05* 
Sunday edition (s) 8,140 05° 
OHIO 

200,000 280,000 1869 Akron ........... Beacon-Journal ...... (e) 67,604 12 
404,000 641,604 1864 Oolumbus ......... DEED. ancaconveens te) 118,209 22 
Sundey edition . (8) 102,230 22 

PENNSYLVANIA 
69,853 150,000 1876 Chester ........... BR | canes evarscces (e) 20,339 OT 
10,692 25,000 1893 Waynesboro ...... Record-Herald ....... (e) 3,562 08° 

WEST VIRGINIA 
65,000 170,000 1882 Wheeling ........ Intelligencer ....... (m) 12,121 DS 
1890 BEE. Adwawes scaecsss fe) 16,421 07 
Combined daily ..(me) 28,542 095 
Sunday News ....... (8) 20,618 09 

Sunday News & 
Intelligencer ...{ms) —_—....... 115 
ONTARIO 
22,300 36,600 1912 Sanlt Ste. Marie... Star .....-.ccseeeees (e) 6,087 0275 


August 


"ing the attention of the 17 members will 
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NEW I. A. A. BOARD TO 
MEET SEPT. 13-14 


Seventeen Governors Will Gather i, 
New York for First Assembly—Will 
Elect Chairman and Decide on 
Convention City for 1929 


First meeting of the newly constituted 
board of governors of the International 
Advertising Association will be held in 
New York, Sept. 13 and 14. 


Chief among business matters await- 


be election of a chairman to serve for 
this year and choice of a convention city 
for 1929. Walter A. Strong, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, has been 
most frequently mentioned as the prob- 
able chairman. 

There are three cities contending for 
the right to entertain I, A. A. delegates 
next year. They are Minneapolis and 
Miami, in this country, and Berlin, ad- 
vocated by the German Advertising 
Association and the Continental Adver- 
tising Association. 

Those arguing in favor of a trip to 
Germany recall the success of the Lon. 
don convention in 1923, when many 
speakers declared it would be wise for 
the advertising association to meet 
abroad at least once every five years. 
Minneapolis has many backers, and 
George Hopkins, of Coral Gables, has 
presented a long brief on behalf of 
Miami. 

Members of the governing board were 
chosen by the nominating committee and 
elected by the convention to have a 
dominant voice in the affairs of organ- 
ized advertising during the next year 
They are: Mr. Strong; Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; Mrs. Ogden 
M. Reid, advertising director of the 
New York Herald Tribune; R. D 
Stuart, Quaker Oats Company; D. F 
Kelly, the Fair Company, Chicago; John 
C. Martin, president, Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers; John Benson, president of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Kerwin H, Fulton, General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, New 
York; J. H. Bragdon, Textile World; 
O. C. Harn, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations; S. P. 
McKelvie, publisher of the Nebrasks 
Farmer; Don Francisco, Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Los Angeles; P. J. O’Keefe, 
Boston advertising agent; Clinton F. 
cwig president of the Detroit Adcraft 
Club. 
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PAUL BLOCK’S PARTY 


Publisher Entertained 800 at Theatre 
Aug. 6—Noted Guests 





A dramatic send-off was given to the 
Brooklyn Standard Union under Pail 
Block’s ownership at a theatre party 
Mr. Block gave to nearly 800 of his 
advertising and newspaper friends 
Monday evening, Aug. 6. Mr. Block 
bought out the Apollo Theatre, whert 
George White’s Scandals are playing to 
entertain his guests. His purchase o 
the Standard Union was announce 
Monday morning. 

At the end of the first act, Mr. Ww hite 


















the party at the Apollo. 
the paper, he introduced  celebriti 
present, making them rise in their sea 
while the spotlight was turned on th 
and the audience applauded. 

First to be introduced was the H 
James J. Walker, Mayor of New Yor 
who was sitting next to Mr. Blod 
Others called upon included Miss Amel 
Earhart, who flew the Atlantic; Nor 
E. Mack, publisher of the Buffalo Times 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, Lo 
Wiley, business manager of the 
York Times, Gilbert Hodges, presid 
of the Advertising Club of New Y 
and Edwin Friendly, business manage 
of the New York, Sun, 
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Editor 


ITH chain store distribution in the 
food lines sweeping the country 
with something of the rapidity of a locust 
swarm, there is grave danger that the 
development is going far beyond its 
economic justification. Last year, it has 
been reported, chain store financing 
reached nearly $100,000,000 from only 34 
offerings. Ten offerings in the first quar- 
ter of 1928 totaled more than $22,000,000, 
and the indications are that financing this 
year will go beyond last year’s total. 

This rapid growth means, first, that the 
investing public believes that there are 
very large profits in chain merchandising. 
But the success of the chains depends not 
on the easy capitalization of the companies 
but on the economic soundness of their 
methods of distribution. And when the 
methods are examined, there are many in- 
dications that a further expansion of chain 
store merchandising, particularly in the 
food lines, will create a condition that will 
be decidedly injurious to the publications 
of the country. 

There is no doubt that advertising is 
being seriously injured by present chain 
store selling practices. During recent 
years, national advertisers have steadily 
increased their use of local newspaper 
space in supplementing their campaigns. 
Therefore, anything that tends to reduce 
the volume of national advertising will 
likewise affect the revenue of daily news- 
papers. 

But it is not only as they are directly 
affected that newspaper publishers should 
be interested in the chain store move- 
ment. There is no question that the 
rapid expansion of the chains is partially 
due to certain fallacies entertained by the 
public, both as to the economies offered 
by the chain organizations and the value 
of their securities. These fallacies have 
beer, encouraged by the repetition of vari- 
ous statements, and a great many news- 
paper stories and editorials have con- 
tributed misinformation to the public’s 
estimate of the value of the chains. 

In discusing the subject recently, Irving 
S. Paull, a practical economist who has 
devoted many years to the study of mer- 
chandising, mentioned that the vast ex- 
pansion of the chain stores in the food 
lines is due largely to the practice of cut- 
ting prices on nationally advertised 
products. He also pointed out the tem- 
porary effect and unsoundness of the 
practice and discussed the inevitable re- 
action on food advertising. 

In 1921 and 1922, Mr. Paull was execu- 
tive secretary of the Joint Congressional 











Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. He 
examined the records of approximately 
100,000 business concerns regarding their 
methods of distribution, and his report of 
the inquiry has become a standard author- 
ity on the merchandising of products de- 
rived from farm materials. In 1916, he 
published a forecast of mail order de- 
velopment which included the present 
establishment of retail outlets by the large 
mail order houses. About the same time, 
he also forecast the present chain store de- 
velopment. Besides, he has analyzed the 
affairs of many of the largest manufac- 
turing and distributing concerns of the 
country. 

“A manufacturer of widely sold food 
products,” he explained, “employs national 
advertising to extend the influence of his 
company, and to give permanence to his 
markets. In appealing to the public by 
means of advertising, this manufacturer 
obligates his company to maintain its ser- 
vice and the quality of its goods. Ina 
measure, his advertising implies a contract 
with the consumer, and also implies that 
the contract will be carried out by all who 
handle his goods in the channels of trade. 
On this basis, national advertising is a 
cumulative investment in goodwill and 
confidence, and anything that interferes 
with or destroys the confidence created is a 
discount on the investment. 
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By JAMES TRUE 


“Primarily, of course, every manufac- 
turer is in business to make money, and 
his success depends not only on his 
economy of production, but also on his 
opportunities for profit. While his profit 
is largely controlled by competition, his 
advertising is important because it tends 
to give him a competitive advantage by 
making known the merits of his goods to 
the largest possible number of people. 
And further, by widening the market and 
increasing sales, advertising naturally 
presents new opportunities for profit. 

“Quite naturally, because national ad- 
vertising has a tendency to increase 
volume, the manufacturer may be led to 
overestimate the value of an increase 
secured by other means. For the reason 
that volume appears to aid in producing 
profits, the manufacturer is sometimes 
misled in his acceptance of large orders 
at special discounts. He anticipates 
profits that he is unable to realize, and in 
many instances the mass buyer utilizes a 
leverage that is not economically justified. 





“Frequently, to secure large orders, the 
manufacturers of nationally advertised 
goods have taken the business at no profit, 
or a loss, on the prospect of securing 
economies and showing profits on their en- 
tire volume. A manufacturer who does 
this is selling one group of customers at a 
loss, while asking the rest of his customers 
to pay a price that will offset the loss and 
show a profit. This practice develops an- 
tagonism, and when the customers who pay 
a higher price and provide the profitable 
operation discover that they are suffering 
from discrimination, they turn their favor 
to other goods from concerns of more 
ethical perception. A shrinking volume 
of profitable business is inevitable, with 
the effect of turning the manufacturer’s 
volume more completely into chain store 
channels. 

“Wide distribution is, of course, neces- 
sary for the realization of the full benefit 
of national advertising. This fact is an 
advantage to the chain store buyer, and in 
»ffering wide distribution he is able to sur- 





PENNSYLVANIA PUBLISHERS HEAR OF 
PROBLEMS CREATED BY CHAIN STORES 





President of State Association Believes Newspapers Must Go 
Direct to Executives of Big Groups With Their 
Arguments for Consistent Advertising 





REENSBURG, Pa., Aug. 7.—Albert 

W. Fell was re-elected manager of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation for a three year period at the 
1928 summer conference held at Bedford 
Springs, Aug. 2 and 3. This is the third 
mid-summer meeting of the Pennsylvania 
association which is now reported to be 
the largest state organization of news- 
paper publishers in the United States. 
The membership now includes 210 daily 
and weekly newspaper publishers. 

This meeting was planned for Thurs- 
day and Friday so that publishers could 
stay over to enjoy the week end at the 
beautiful Bedford Springs, located in the 
heart of the Allegheny mountains. 

Sessions were brief. The first general 
session was held on Thursday morning, 
President E. Arthur Sweeney being in 
the chair. Hon. J. Anson Wright of 
Bedford extended greetings to the visi- 
tors. Paul R. Eyerly, publisher of the 
Bloomsburg Morning Press, made a re- 
sponse on behalf of the association. The 
president’s address to the association 
dealt with developments in the field dur- 
ing the first six months of 1928. He re- 
ferred to the newspapers of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, which have gone to the 
three cent circulation rate. The major 
portion of his talk had to do with the 
rise of the chain store business through- 
out the United States and the attitude 
which the publishers of newspapers 
eventually may be forced to take to pro- 
tect their business interests. He sug- 
gested that committees of state organiza- 
tions should work with a committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation to try to sell the chain store 
owners in a larger way on newspaper 
advertising. 

“Up until the present time,” Mr. 
Sweeney said, “the publishers have passed 
through two phases of attitude toward 
the chain store. The attitude toward the 
variety stores, probably the pioneer chain, 
has been one of ‘What’s the use? They 
won't buy advertising space but depend 
upon low prices and gaudy show win- 
dows to sell their goods.” Now, a new 
type of the variety store, selling goods 
from five cents to a dollar is heavily in- 
vading the field. They are creeping up 
on the price. Schulte Brothers, Inc., 


famous as chain store financiers will soon 
launch a new string of stores of this kind 
in leading cities in the eastern states. 
Greensburg is one of the cities selected 
and the best corner in our town was re- 
cently purchased by the real estate agent 
of the concern at a figure which set a 
new peak for front frontage in the busi- 
ness district. 

“The second phase of the publisher's 
attitude toward the chain store invasion 
came with the spread of the red front 
grocery. First he was goaded by local 
grocers into an attitude that was more 
or less unfriendly to the intruder and 
then as he discovered that the chain store 
grocer was a better patron than the local 
grocer, and his credit much better, the 
attitude changed. But still the publisher 
does not get a chance to present his case 
to the chain store grocer. It is the ad- 
vertiser who takes the initiative and buys 
exactly what he wants. If, in the belief 
of the publishers, a greater volume of 
advertising would help him, the advertis- 
ing salesmen never get a chance to tell 
their story. 

“But now the most serious angle is 
confronting the newspapers. Thus far 
apparently as a body they have been 
satisfied to stand by and see these changes 
taking place and in many instances see- 
ing their revenue reduced. 

“The invasion of the department store 
field, clothing stores, women’s clothing 
and furniture means the departure of 
many of the newspaper’s oldest and most 
satisfied customers and personal friends, 
who will be replaced by the cold machine 
of highly organized business—a business 
which gauges its advertising expendi- 
tures not by local conditions, as they may 
exist in Scranton, Williamsport, Hazle- 
ton, Jeannette or Washington, Pa., but 
by some system worked out by experts 
sitting in a big office building in New 
York. 

“It is not my purpose to criticize the 
methods of these concerns, the success of 
which bears ample testimony to the em- 
ployment of excellent business methods. 
What I do wish to convey, however, is 
the fact that I believe the newspaper 
publishers need to bestir themselves as a 
group through their organizations to see 

(Continued on page 40) 
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MASS DISTRIBUTION MENACES ADVERTISING 


Irving Paull, Economic Expert, Shows Fallacy in Practice of Price Cutting on National Products— 
Independents Pay for Manufacturers’ Losses on Mass Purchases 


round his proposition with an atmosphere 
of advertising value to the manufacturer ; 
but if the manufacturer sells his goods 
at a price that does not yield an adequate 
profit, chain store distribution does not 
offer any value of advertising. 

“Because chain store competition has a 
tendency to eliminate the independent 
dealers, the manufacturer who sells the 
chains finds his non-profit volume growing 
rapidly at the expense of that part of his 
volume on which he makes a profit. And 
if the manufacturer’s profit is cut below a 
certain percentage because of the leverage 
of mass buying, it is obvious that he can- 
not afford to advertise. In that case, the 
chain stores merely offer him distribution 
without profit—without the actual incen- 
tive to advertise.” 

In further discusing the methods of the 
grocery chains, Mr. Paull pointed out 
that it appears to be an established 
practice of the organizations to offer 
nationally advertised goods below their 
established value. He said that if there 
were no independent stores which offered 
the same goods at regularly advertised 
prices, then the chains would have no in- 
ducement to offer by the practice, because 
their pricing would immediately establish 
the values at the prices asked. 

_ The truth is that the national advertis- 
ing of a manufacturer has established 
confidence in the merit and value of his 
goods, and in taking advantage of the 


_ established value by cutting prices merely 


to attract business, the chains are in 
reality trading on the confidence of the 
public, and translating it into more or less 
temporary patronage. The demoralizing 
influence of this practice can be quickly 
realized if we imagine a manufacturer 
distributing exclusively through the 
chains, for then the underpricing soon 
would have no inducement whatever to 
the public. 

Illustrations of the effect of this kind 
of merchandising on nationally advertised 
goods are already to be found. Some 
months ago, the price war on cigarettes 
was begun by the chain grocery stores in 
various parts of the country, which cut the 
prices on nationally advertised brands 
below the prices offered by chain cigar 
and drug stores. One manufacturer met 
the demand of chain operators for still 
lower prices, undoubtedly with the under- 
standing that an extra discount would be 
earned by the advertising value of wider 
distribution and display. Other manu- 
facturers promptly met the price. Then 
one of the largest producers of cigarettes 
cancelled all of his newspaper advertising 
with the explanation that he could not 
afford to increase a volume of business 
that paid him no profit. 

Not only does the offering of loss 
leaders frequently react disastrously on 
the manufacturer, but merely as a trade 
attraction it tends to reverse its original 
purpose. Purchasers who buy a nation- 
ally advertised product at two-thirds or 
three-fourths of its established value are 
likely to refuse to buy it when it is offered 
at a higher price by the same store. 
Their natural tendency is to shop around 
for the “special” price, and this is un- 
doubtedly the cause of the rapid growth 
of the unprofitable volume of the chains 
made up of loss leaders. 

Already several officials of large chains 
have expressed alarm over the growing 
volume of loss leaders. Almost without 
exception, these leaders are nationally 
advertised items the value of which is 
familiar to the public, and it is probable 
that the constant advertising of goods at 
prices far below the values formerly 
established is leading to the most harmful 
effects on national advertising. In the 
cities where the chain grocery stores have 
been most successful, a tendency on the 
part of the public is plainly indicated to 
purchase nationally advertised food 

(Continued on page 40) 
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CHARGE HAGUE BADE JERSEY CITY COPS 
GET READERS FOR OBSERVER 





Jersey Journal Alleges That the Mayor, Its Political Foe, Gives 
Aid Its Competitor by Using City’s 


Uniformed 


Employes 





HARGES that the city administration 

of Jersey City has ordered members 
of the police and fire departments to 
solicit subscriptions for the Jersey Ob- 
server, an evening newspaper published 
in the adjacent city of Hoboken, were 
made this week by the Jersey Journal, 
of Jersey City. The Journal, which is 
antagonistic to Mayor Hague of Jersey 
City, alleges that the Mayor has declared 
his intention of reducing its circulation 
by 20,000 daily. The charges of a 
government-sponsored circulation cam- 
paign to assist the paper supporting the 
Hague administration follows several 
months of conflict between the Journal 
and the city rulers. 

The Observer has not denied the 
charges, and when the Journal printed a 
photograph of the subscription blank 
being used by the city employes for the 
Observer, the latter advised the public 
the next day that those wishing to sub- 
scribe to the Observer could do so by 
using the blank published in the Journal. 
Officials of the Observer claim that a 
number of persons did make use of the 
reproduction of the subscription blank 
the next day. 

When asked regarding the Jersey 
Journal’s charges, Adolph A. Langer, 
advisory editor of the Jersey Observer, 
said that in his long experience as a 
newspaper man—32 years with the 
Jersey Journal—he now for the first 
time, found a paper being criticized for 
“experiencing a healthy growth in cir- 
culation.” 

“The Jersey Observer has gained con- 
siderable circulation in Jersey City,” Mr. 
Langer said, “due, I believe, to the tact 
that our policy is to boost Jersey City. 
The jersey Journal has undoubtedly 
suffered losses because it has entered a 
campaign against the city officials that 1s 
being construed as an attack on the city. 

“A fact-finding committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce made a complete 
analysis of the city’s financial status and 
reported favorably. The Jersey Journal 
has refused to accept this report and has, 
in fact, disputed it without giving any 
figures in refutation. Realtors report 
that industries have been discouraged 
from coming to Jersey City because of 
attacks on the city’s credit. The largest 
firm in the county, J. I. Kislak and Co., 
lays its failure to consummate a $2,000.- 
000 sale of the Lorillard Tobacco plant 
to such propaganda. 

“If, as the Jersey Journal charges, 
policemen and firemen are being used to 
secure subscriptions for the Jersey Ob- 
server, we cannot see that any fault is to 
be found with that plan if the policemen 
and firemen do this in their off-time. 
The same thing applies to other muni- 
cipal employes, whose rights as private 
individuals certainly cannot be abridged 
insofar as they are not made to conflict 
with their public duties.” 

The Journal received first notice of 
the police subscription campaign when a 
woman resident of Jersey City com- 
plained that a policeman had come to her 
door and asked her to sign a subscrip- 
tion blank for the Observer. The 
Journal then obtained a blank from a 
policeman and printed a reproduction of 
it on page one of the issue of July 25. 

A campaign against the subscription 
soliciting was begun by the Journal in 
the form of daily stories giving the 
names of city employes who were trying 
to obtain subscribers According to 
Frederick J. Gainsway, city editor of 
the Journal, no denial of the stories has 
been received. On Aug. 6 a story stat- 
ing that Assemblywoman May Carty, 
of Jersey City, was selling subscriptions, 
was printed. The next day, Mr. Gains- 
way said, Miss Carty admitted that she 
was doing such work. Miss Carty is on 
the city pavroll as a school teacher, in 


addition to holding office as assembly- 
woman, the Journal story stated. 
Although the Journal has opposed the 
Hague administration for some time the 
present battle did not take shape as a 
serious conflict until October, 1927, when 
the Mayor asked the Journal to suppress 
letters, printed in the paper’s “Public 
Forum” column, written by Frank L. 
Golden, a young Jersey City dentist and 


signed F. L. G. These letters had been 
appearing in the forum frequently and 
ridiculed the Hague administration. 


They had started in November, 1926, but 
did not attract much general attention 
until later. 

The Journal continued to publish the 
letters, and the Mayor then called a 
meeting of the Newark Avenue Business 
Men’s Association, according to Walter 
M. Dear, business manager of the Jour- 
nal, and after accusing the Journal of 
attacking the good name of the city and 
being destructive in its tendencies, told 
them they ought to protect their in- 
terests by withdrawing their business 
from the paper. 

A committee of 16 business men called 
on Mr. Dear and asked that the F.L.G. 
letters be discontinued. Mr. Dear re- 
fused to comply with their request. In 
a statement to Epiror & PusBLisHeER this 
week Mr. Dear said: 

“The Journal considers the forum a 
column open for public discussion and 
we think we are justified in publishing 
any letters from readers we think de- 
serve publication. I informed the busi- 
ness men’s committee that this was our 
stand in the matter.” 

Following his refusal to stop printing 
the letters, Mr. Dear said, the local mer- 
chants did not withdraw their advertis- 
ing. In fact a slight increase in local 
linage was apparent, according to Mr. 
Dear, who also said that had the threat 
been carried out it would have affected 
a large part of the Journal’s business as 
local linage forms more than 50 per cent 
of the total advertising in the paper. 

With the opening of the gubernatorial 
campaign in New Jersey, Mr. Golden 
was employed by the Journal as a polit- 


Letters from James Burkitt of Jersey 
City who styles himself the “Jeffersonian 
Democrat” were also run in the Journal's 
forum column. These attacked Mayor 
Hague on the basis of high taxes. 

With the conclusion of the New Jersey 
May primary campaign for governor the 
latest episode of the Journal-Hague con- 
troversy began to take form. The Case 
Legislative Committee was appointed in 
Trenton to investigate alleged illegal ac- 
tions connected with the primaries. In 
Jersey City the committee carried its 
investigation into the Hague administra- 
tion and, according to Journal stories, 
unearthed several sinecures on the city 
payroll, 

The Journal then started publication 
of the city and county payrolls. Shortly 
afterward came a request from the 
Mayor's office that the payroll stories be 
discontinued, but the Journal continued 
to print them. 

On July 23, according to Mr. Gains- 
way, an order was given out at precinct 
headqyarters commanding policemen to 
carry subscription blanks and obtain sub- 
scriptions to the Observer. The Journal 
exposed this on July 24, and the next 
day printed the picture of the subscrip- 
tion blank. The following day a boxed 
notice in the Jersey Observer informed 
readers that, if they wished to subscribe 
to the Observer, they could do so by 
using the blank which had been published 
in the Journal. 

The Journal was ordered from news- 
stands at the County Court House on 
July 26, according to Mr. Gainsway, and 
much indignation was aroused when a 
crippled newsdealer, whose stand was 
near the Court House, was forced to 
drop the Journal. 

In a statement printed in the papers, 
Mayor Hague is alleged to have threat- 

ened to cut the Journal’s circulation by 
20,000. H. R. Steven, circulation man- 
ager of the Journal, told Eprror & Pup- 
LISHER this week that the Journal’s cir- 
culation has shown an increase for every 


month this year over corresponding 
months last year. In May, during the 
primaries, the circulation was 44,202— 


1,990 better than 1927. In June it was 
42,922—1,344 better than 1927. The 
figures for July, when the fight reached 
its peak, the Journal’s circulation was 
42,363 or 2,357 better than July of last 
vear. Mr. Steven said that this gain was 
made in spite of the usual summer slump 
in circulation. 








DISCOVERED HARD WOOD NEWS PRINT | 

















More than a ton of new process newsprint made from New Zealand hardwoods 
was used by the Madison (Wis.) State Journal in its issue of August 2. Photo 
shows scientists of the Forest Products Laboratory who helped conduct the 


experiments which led to the discovery of the new process. 


front row: G. H. Chidester, E. R. Shafer, Dr. C. E. Curra. 


Left to right, 
Rear row: W. H. 


Monsson, C. C. Heritage and P. K. Baird. 


Fourth Estate for August 11, 1928 
ical columnist. The column appears NEW ZEALAND PAPER’S 
daily under the title “F.L.G—His Col- 
umn.” COST IS $54.60 A TON 





Preliminary Estimate of U. S. Forest 


Laboratory Puts It Below Aver- 
age Cost of American 
Newsprint 
Madison, Wis., Aug. 8—The State 


Journal’s experiment last week with 2,500 
pounds of newsprint manufactured from 
New Zealand hardwood was conducted 
without change in the regular method of 
handling paper stock in the pressroom, 
The only difficulty was that ink had a 
tendency to penetrate the paper, which 
is said to be characteristic of all paper 
made from hardwoods. The New Zea- 
land paper was used on four pages of 
the home edition. The Journal featured 
the experiment, which attracted much fa- 
vorable comment. 

The paper compares favorably in cost 
of production with standard newsprint, 
according to Dr. C. E. Curran, of the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory here, 
under whose direction the paper was 
made. In a statement to Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, Dr. Curran said: 

“Our costs estimated on the basis of 
pine at $14.50 and tawa at $10 per cord 
are $54.60 per ton. 

“The average cost of standard news, 
assuming spruce at $14.50 per cord, and 
estimates using most reliable information 
we could secure from various sources, is 
$56.45. 

“The latter value is an average ad- 
mittedly higher than that at the principal 
Canadian and low cost American produc- 
ers with cheap wood, but is lower than 
that of many mills. 

“These figures, of course, are esti- 
mates only and subject to later confir- 
mation.” 


HOW TUNNEY MADE HIS 
NEWSPAPER FRIENDS 


Steve Hannagan Was Go-Between in 
Making Ex-Champ Popular — No 
Graft Figured, Is Claim—Gibson 
Reported to Have “List’’ 











Steve Hannagan, former Indianapolis 
newspaper man and once on the staff of 


NEA Service, Inc., is being credited 
these days with making newspaper 


friends for Gene Tunney who until very 
recently was unusually unpopular among 
sports writers. Tunney retired a favorite 
with everybody singing his praise. That 
fact led to questioning. 

No graft, it is declared, figured in 
Hannagan’s activities. He was hired te 
get the newspaper men to like his boss 
and he acted as a go-between for the 
fighter at his Speculator training camp. 
When newspaper men were grouchy and 
slammed Tunney, Hannagan arranged 
for exclusive inside interviews between 
the journalistic kicker and the boxer. 
Newspaper men who formerly consid- 
ered Tunney high-hat got to know him and 
like him. Under Hannagan’s instruc- 
tions, Tunney who is naturally distant, 
went out of his way to be friendly. 

The scheme worked and two of the 
leading Tunney baiters among sports 
writers championed the retired champion 
loudest. The two kickers before Han- 
nagan started his campaign, harped con- 
tinually on the “Boo Boo” Hoff suit, 
insinuating crooked business. 

Joe Williams, of the New York Telv- 
gram who with W. O. McGeehan, Nezw 
York Herald Tribune, was closest to the 
champion, told Eprtor & PustisHer that 
newspaper graft did not figure promi- 
nently in Tunney’s rise to millions 
through his fists and first page publicity. 
There was the published instance of the 
$100 check to Ed Sullivan of the New 
York Evening Graphic who refused the 
money publicity, without, however, cor 
robating the general report that Tunney 
was the signer. Williams said that with 
the exception of this check Tunney’s 
record along this line was clean. The 
fighter’s manager, however, he said, be- 
longed to the “old school” and it was re- 
ported he had his “ist.” 
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TALK TURNS TO STAGE IN NEW YORK AS 
DRAMATIC SEASON OPENS 





New York World Announces Plan of Delayed Criticism, 
Whereby London Guest Critic Will Have Time to 
Consider Productions 





NNOUNCEMENT by 
+ York 


plan of 


the New 

World this week of a new 
“delayed” dramatic criticism 
combined with 
the fact that two 
newspaper plays 
by newspaper 
men are to be 
produced soon on 
Broadway has 
started New 
York newspaper 
men talking 
theatre with 
more than cus- 
tomary enthu- 
siasm. 

° A race for 
’ tae first production 

St. Jouw Ervine Scterenn the two 
ewspaper plays has been won by “Front 
Page” written by Ben Hecht, formerly 
of the Chicago Tribune, and Charles Mc- 
Arthur, author of Lulu Belle, also a 
former newspaper man. It is expected 
to open next week, and will be followed 
later in the month by “Gentlemen of the 
Press,” written by Ward Morchouse of 
the New York Sun, which about Aug. 14 
will start the usual try-out in the sub- 
urbs. 

The World’s new plan of criticism is 
of leisurely, lounging British pattern. St. 
John Ervine, the London critic, the 
World has engaged, who will arrive in 
New York in September to report the 
dramatic season which according to the 
published reports of other play reporters 
has already started, will turn his copy 
in the day after the premier instead of 
trying to make the editions of the imme- 
diate morning after. The World will 
report opening nights as news stories. 

While viewing with interest the 
World’s experiment, other morning news- 
papers do not intend to follow in the same 
direction, statements from different man- 
aging editors indicated. One laughingly 
declared that it seemed to him that the 
plan meant simply that the World would 
be scooped on the criticism of every 
premier of the season. 

Importation of Mr. Ervine from Lon- 

don and development of the new plan 
was necessitated when Alexander Wooll- 
cott, the former critic, came close to 
cracking under the strain of trying to 
make editions with critical views imme- 
diately after the final curtain on open- 
ing nights. Talking to this writer at 
the time the news of his resignation from 
the World first broke, Woollcott de- 
scribed dramatic criticism in New York 
as being like the work of war corre- 
spondents on a battle front. After per- 
formances, he had to battle his way 
through crowds to a special office taken 
by the newspaper at an uptown hotel, 
where he typed his story while it was 
pulled from his machine in short “takes” 
and telegraphed to the World Building 
down town. Mr. Woollcott’s latest book 
is appropriately named “Going to Pieces.” 
Mr. Woollcott will return next week 
from a rest abroad. 
In contracting with Mr. Ervine, the 
World is definitely departing from the 
traditional American policy of picking its 
play reporters from the ranks. Men 
who have acted as assistant reviewers 
and who have a gift for smart writing 
have customarily succeeded to vacancies 
in the dramatic department. 

Such has been the action of the New 
York American. While stating now 
that no one can be found to succeed the 
late Alan Dale, Pierre de Rohan, for- 
merly a smart writer and assistant re- 
viewer on the staff of the New York 
Evening Journal, has been made the 
American’s dramatic critic. 

Just as the dramatic season opened 
strange things happened on the Evening 








By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Telegram. Leonard Hall resigned and 
Heywood Broun is temporarily filling in 
while the management casts about for 
a successor. Ted Thackrey, assistant 
editor of the Telegram, denied as “obvi- 
ously ridiculous” a report Walter Win- 
chell published in the Evening Graphic 
that Mr. Hall and the Telegram could 
not agree over how the plays should be 
reviewed. Winchell said the paper pre- 
ferred reportorial accounts while Mr. 


Fourth Estate 


for 


Hall wanted to be a critic. Dorothy 
Parker, poet, and a friend of Mr. 
Broun’s, is one of a number of candi- 
dates being considered to succeed Mr. 
Hall, according to Mr. Thackrey, who 
added that he didn’t think Miss Parker 
was likely to accept the Telegram’s 
ofter. 

“We always have felt that dramatic 
criticism was important news demanded 
by the public from the daily press as 
soon as possible after an opening,” Lee 
Ettleson, managing editor of the New 
York American, said. “While we have 
recognized the difficulty dramatic critics 
were facing, nevertheless we saw that 
many excellent critics were able to over- 
come obstacles and present interesting 
and informative reviews. We will con- 
tinue our policy of making the first 
possible edition after an opening, and 
reprinting the reviews the next day in 
editions that were missed.” F 

“We will view the World’s experi- 








A. P. ADDS NEW FOUR COLUMNISTS TO ITS 
EDITORIAL FEATURE SERVICE 





New York, Washington, “Homemaker” and Child Rearing 
Columns Added to Growing Blanket Coverage—Numerous 
Additions Made to Staff Providing for Expansion 





ASSOCIATED PRESS has gone in for 

“colyuming” in a big way, having an- 
nounced this week the addition of a new 
page to its growing blanket feature 
service containing four daily columns. 
The columns are “A Washington By- 





Simpson G. 


Kirke L, 


D. Seymour 


stander” by Kirke L. Simpson; “Helping 
the Homemaker,” by Louise Bennett 
Weaver; “A New Yorker at Large,” by 
G. D. Seymour; and “Guiding Your 
Child,” by Mrs. Agnes Lyne. 

The Associated Press Feature Service 
is now serving members with 24 clip 
sheets weekly, covering women, sports 
news, farm, business, finance, science, 
radio, editorials, and foreign features. L. 
C. Stratton, manager, informed Epitor & 
PuBLISHER that within a short time two 
new pages would be added covering auto- 
mobile and aviation news features. Ex- 
pansion of the service in recent weeks has 
necessitated a number of additions to the 
staff which Mr. Stratton announced this 
week. 

“Virtually every member of the Associ- 
ated Press is now subscribing to the fea- 
ture service,” Mr. Stratton said. “There 
has been no increase in assessments as a 
result of recent expansions.” 

Publications of the four new columns 
will begin in member. papers Aug. 13. 
Mr. Simpson, who will write the Wash- 
ington column, has had 15 years experi- 
ence reporting news for the A. P. in the 
national capitol. He first won nation- 
wide fame and the Pulitzer prize for his 
stories on the Unknown Soldier in 1921. 
When Theodore Roosevelt toured the 
country in 1911 just before the Bull 
Moose campaign, Mr. Simpson was the 
only reporter traveling with him. He also 
reported the occupation of Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Seymour, who will write “A New 
Yorker at Large” came to New York 
from Chicago a little more than a year 
ago. He began newspaper work on the 
Aberdeen (S. D.) American and News 
and later worked on the staff of the Des 
Moines (Ta.) Register. He has covered 
Associated Press assignments in Iowa, 


Nebraska, South Dakota, Indiana, and 
Chicago as well as New York. 

Miss Weaver, in private life, Mrs. 
Alexander R. George, is the co-author of 
the six books in the “Bettina Cook Book” 
series, nearly 100,000 copies of which have 





Mrs. 
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been sold, and her articles have appeared 
in many of the leading magazines. For 
14 years she conducted home economics 
columns in the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 

Mrs. Lyne, after she was graduated 
from Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, attended the New York School of 
Social Work receiving special instruction 
in mental hygiene under Dr. Bernard 
Glueck and in mental tests under Dr. 
Marion E. Kenworthy. Her training in- 
cluded psychiatric case work with malad- 
justed children. She has also had exten- 
sive experience teaching normal children. 
Six years ago Mrs, Lyne was married and 
for the last four she has been bringing up 
her own small daughter. 

J. M. Kendrick, formerly A. P. feature 
editor in Atlanta, has been appointed sales 
representative of the feature service. He 
has been succeeded in Atlanta by H. P. 
Ewald, transferred from Louisville. 

W. F. Brooks has been transferred to 
New York from Washington where he 
was in charge of the feature staff. In 
New York he will be in charge of the 
general news desk of the feature service. 
Robbin Coons, correspondent at Baton 
Rouge, La., has been added to the New 
York feature staff. 

L. A. Brophy, feature editor of the 
central division, Chicago, has been moved 
to Washington where he succeeds Mr. 
trooks. He is in turn succeeded by W. 
T. Brown of the Chicago local staff 

Jay R. Bessels, correspondent at Minne- 
apolis, is now handling the sports page in 
New York. Sue McNamara, of Tipton, 
Ia., where she was special correspondent 
for a large number of newspapers and 
press associations, has been appointed 
women’s editor of the feature service 
with headquarters in Washington. 
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ment with interest,” A. R. Holcombe, 
managing editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, said, “but at present we do 
not contemplate adopting a similar plan.” 

In a story Monday explaining the 
plan, the World marshaled an impressive 
list of theatrical celebrities praising the 
venture. One dissenting view was ex- 
pressed by A. H. Woods, the producer, 
who commented that in his opinion a 
better plan would be for all dramatic 
critics to attend and report second nights 
rather than first. 

Some bets are being placed on the 
success or failure of newspaper plays on 
Broadway, in view of the coming of 
“Front Page” and “Gentlemen of the 
Press.” Odds are against success, the 
argument being that the general public 
will not get the same thrill out of the 
hectic news room atmosphere that news- 
paper men are supposed to get out of 
the scene of their labors. 

The scene in “Front Page” is laid 
in the reporters’ room outside criminal 
court in Chicago. “Gentlemen of the 
Press” has scenes laid in the city room, 
Lee Tracey, who successfully char- 
acterized a Broadway “hoofer’ in 
“Broadway,” which made big money last 
season, is taking the lead in Ben Heeht’s 
play. None of the cast has had any 
newspaper experience. 

Russel Crouse, columnist of the New 
York Evening Post, joined Equity this 
week. He has some ten lines to say in 
Morehouse’s “Gentlemen of the Press.” 
In the short time he has already spent 
in rehearsal Crouse has learned that an 
actor’s life is no bed of roses. 

“I'd rather write 8,000,000 words than 
say 10 lines on a stage,” he told me this 
week, 

But he also added he was having a 
‘swell time” and said that he had learned 
more about the theatre in three days of 
rehearsal than he had learned before in 
years of what he thought was concen- 
trated study. 

Considering the dramatic season 
opened, even though Belasco never, pro- 
duces until September, dramatic critics 
are returning to work from vacations 
variously spent. Walter Winchell of the 
New York Evening Graphic is back in 
New York after a month at Long Beach. 
Burns Mantle of the New York Daily 
News took his rest at Lake Placid; Max 
Lief of the same paper went to Gardner, 
Me., John Anderson of the New York 
Evening Journal is back from Europe, 
and Gilbert Gabriel from his farm in 
Danbury. FE. W. Osborne, New York 
Evening World, is at his desk again, 
having spent the last six weeks at Au- 
burn, N. Y., while Percy Hammond, 
probably the most widely syndicated of 
all critics, is also once more reviewing 
first nights. 

It has always been a secret longing 
of most beginning newspaper men and 
even some old-timers to become dramatic 
critics on Broadway. That ambition 
is being superseded today by a desire 
to write plays rather than write about 
them. 

Of all dramatic critics, none has 
achieved greater success as playwright 
than George S. Kaufman of the New 
York Times. Estimates place the for- 
tune he has made from plays he has 
written from $250,000 to as high as 
$500,000. With Edna Ferber he wrote 
the success of last season “The Royal 
Family.” He wrote “The Coconuts,” and 
the “Butter and Egg Man,” “Someone in 
the House,” “Jacques Duval,” “Dulcy,” 
“To the Ladies,” “Merton of the Movies,” 
“Helen of Troy,” “The Deep Tangled 
Wildwood,” “Beggar on Horseback” and 
“Be Yourself.” 

Walter Bronson “Bide” Dudley of the 
New York Evening World has written 
a number of plays but the pot of gold 
was missing when he got to the end of 
the rainbow and saw his work presented 
on the Main Stem. Musical comedies 
and plays of which Mr. Dudley was co- 
author include “Odds and Ends of 1917,” 
“Oh, Henry!,” “Come Along!” “Sue 
Dear,” “The Little Whopper,” “The 
Matinee Girl,” “Bye Bye, Bonnie,” “The 
Man on the End” and “I Declare!” Sam. 
H. Harris has accepted “Mr. Bones” 
written by Mr, Dudley and Fulton, Ours, 
ler for production Sept. 20, 
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- Romances of American Journalism 





Stories of Success Won by Leaders of 


FROM printers’ “devil” on the Green- 
castle (Pa.) Press to publisher of 
the (Lincoln) Nebraska State Journal is 
the path travelled by Joseph C. Seacrest, 
who this year observes the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his entry in the newspaper 
business. 

And the path was not entirely rose 
strewn. Indeed, it had its rocky stretches 
and was cluttered with hardships and 
disappointments that only one with a 
strong determination and rugged will 
could surmount. There were failures— 
several of them—but each defeat was but 
a spur to urge the ambitious newspaper 
worker to greater endeavor. 

Mr. Seacrest was born in Franklin 
county, Pa., Dec. 7, 1864, and at the age 
of 14 he joined the Greencastle Press as 
an apprentice. But with such a task he 
was not content and soon be became pub- 
lisher of the paper, which he continued 
to operate until 1887 when he heard the 
call of the west. 

Eleven years before he had entered the 
country print shop the capital of Ne- 


braska was removed from Omaha to 
Lincoln and C. H. Gere started the 
Commonwealth, a weekly newspaper 


with which he proceeded to fight the 
battles of Republicanism. Two years 
later the paper became the Nebraska 


State Journal and on July 20, 1870, the 
day the first iron horse puffed into Lin- 
coln, the Journal appeared as a daily. 

The late Will Owen Jones was pre- 
siding over the destinies of the city desk 
when in 1887 the young Pennsylvanian 
came to the Journal with a request for a 
job. It so happened that one of the staff 
men was out of the city temporarily and 
the request was granted. 

So the young man became a reporter 
and with stub pencil he began to spend 
his nights scrawling out what in that 
thriving little frontier city was passing 
for news. The Journal staff in those 
days was made up of seven men of whom 
Walt Mason, whose prose poems were 
later to win him fame and fortune, was 
one. 

Lincoln was seeing a boom and in spite 
of its muddy streets and hitching posts 
was a prosperous community. A young 
fellow named W. J. Bryan was having 
visions of a bigger and better govern- 
ment and another young fellow, Charles 
G. Dawes had just hung out his shingle 
to announce to the populace that he was 
a full-fledged lawyer. 

3ut as he wrote with his stub pencil 
voung Seacrest’s eyes were fixed upon 
the business end of the game and though 
he could not write in a manner that 
would thrill Mr. Jones, he was to rise 
higher in the prefession. For just a year 
he remained or the editorial staff, re- 
signing to join the camp of the enemy as 
circulaticn manager of the Lincoln Daily 
Call 

Under his management the circulation 
was boosted. so it is said, until the young 
man’s own enterprise broke him. While 
the citizens gladly subscribed for the 
Call they did not gladly pay for it. 

But Lincoln was now big enough for 
another newspaper, Mr. Seacrest thought, 
and so he proceeded to start a tabloid 
sheet which he sold for a penny a copy— 
while the enterprise lasted. But here the 
young publisher flunked again and at the 
suggestion of Mr. Jones he returned to 
the Journal, but not as a reporter. 

The circulation was badly in need of a 
stimulus and it happened that this young 
easterner, whose Pennsylvania variants 
of the English language so disturbed Mr. 
Tones, was given a chance as circulation 
manager. And it was soon realized that 
he held the key to the situation. The 
single morning edition was soon run up 
to 10,000 copies and there was much re- 
joicing. It also proved to be a great 
dav, the old timers recall, when Mr. 
Seacrest sold an enterprising merchant 
an advertising contract specifying that a 
half page be used each Sunday morning 
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for a year. The contract would bring 
in $1,200—an enormous sum in that day 
when business scarcely realized the 
values of careful advertising. Copy often 
ran for months and even years without 
being changed. 

In 1894 the Journal’s business manager 
died and it was decided to entrust the 
young man from southern Pennsylvania 
with the post. He worked diligently at 
the task for a while, but it was not very 
long before he put on his hat, stepped 
diagonally across the street and bought 
the Evening News. 

There was excitement in the Journal 
office. For some time the company had 
been talking of launching an evening 
edition and everything had ended there. 
Now, was this daring young business 
man going to set up competition right 
across the street? 

But presently Mr. Seacrest returned, 
bringing with him the Evening News and 
a contract for a quarter interest in the 
Tournal. That was in 1897. 

Both purchases were made on the shoe 
string and therein lies the romance of 
the tale—the story of the product of the 
country newspaper shop who became a 
member of the company less than 10 
vears after joining the Journal staff and 
in 1922 assumed personal control of the 
entire property. And all because of his 
daring, nerve and willingness to work. 

Although an organ of Republicanism 
at the start, the Journal, under the di- 


rection of Mr. Seacrest became inde- 
pendent politically and took whichever 
side it might believe was for the good of 
the people. When it believed the gas 
rates too high it fought for lower rates 
and a price cut was made. It took an 
active part in the fight for temperance 
and while it opposed what it believed 
were premature efforts to bring prohibi- 
tion into effect, it lent its support to 


regulatory measures for the traffic in 
liquor. : 
Under the direction of Mr. Seacrest 


the Journal has gained a repuration for 
fair play and it is an iron clad rule in 
the editorial rooms—as several reporters 
have sadly learned—that all the news 
that is fit to print must be printed with- 
out regard for personal feelings or 
opinions. This rule has been enforced 
faithfully even when it has come close at 
home and has involyed intimate friends, 
employes of the Journal or their families. 

And it is doubtful if in the middle west 
there is another newspaper with a more 
stable staff. A number of the present 
employes have been with the paper for 
35 years, several have served 40 years 
and there are a few who are nearing the 
half century mark. 

A. L. “Doc” Bixby, sometimes termed 
the dean of columnists, has been writing 
his “Daily Drift,” a column of verse and 
prose philosophy, for something better 
than 35 years. 

Going to Lincoln as it did in the same 


the Press 


year the capital was located there, and 
becoming a daily the same day that the 
first train came, it might be said that the 
history of the Journal is the history of 
the city, or even the county and state, 
Within its four story brick building 
opposite Government Square, Clare 
Briggs and Herbert Johnston, the car- 
toonists, were familiar figures during 
their student days. Willa Cather went 
from a job as literary and dramatic 
editor to fame as a novelist, and the 
story of Walt Mason, who came to the 
Journal from Ed Howe's Atchison 
(Kas.) Globe, is common knowledge. 
William “Pussyfoot” Johnson was on the 
staff of the Evening News before he set 
out to conquer John Barleycorn. 

Mr. Seacrest, while prominent as a 
leader in civic enterprises in Lincoln is 
retiring and modest in nature. He dis- 
likes to speak of his accomplishments 
and does not seek after thé praise of 
others. He has never held a public office, 
and what is more, has never sought one. 
He holds the number of lodge member- 
ships that might be expected of one in 
his position and he is a prominent mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s leading Congreyational 
church. 

But in spite of his varied relationships, 
he is first, last and all the time a news- 
paper man. He dreams the same dreams 
that were his as a mere youth when he 
left the country printing office and went 
westward. Newspaper problems of all 
sorts interest him and he is chairman of 
the Nebraska division of the Associated 
Press. 

In 1892 he was married to Miss Jessie 
Snively at Shady Grove, Pa., and to the 
union two sons and a daughter were 
born. Of the sons, Fred S. is business 
manager and vice president of the 
Journal and Joe W. is advertising man- 
ager and secretary-treasurer. 

From a small morning paper of one 
edition Mr. Seacrest has made a 24-hour 
newspaper with five morning and five 
evening editions, running a large printing 
and bookbinding concern, its own litho- 
graphing, photo-engraving and _ electro- 
plating departments and having a payroll 
of 220 names. Also it is the only morn- 
ing newspaper in a 550 mile stretch be- 
tween Omaha and Denver. 

But above all that, Mr. Seacrest stands 
out as one of that rapidly decreasing 
army of city newspaper publishers, made 
up of fellows who had dreams in country 
print shops while sitting on high stools 
throwing eight point into the proper di- 
visions of dusty type cases. 


OHIOANS PLAN OUTING 


Five Newspaper Organizations to Co- 
operate in Annual Mid-Summer Picnic 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the mid-summer outing of Ohio news- 
paper men and their families, which is 
being held at Indian Lake, on August 10, 
11 and 12. 

N. Benjamine Yale, editor of the 
Waynesfield Chronicle, the Lakeview 
Tri-County Sun and the Indian Lake 
Guide, has charge of the reservations. 

Among the journalistic organizations 
which are co-operating on the event are 
the Ohio Newspaper Association, the 
Associated Ohio Dailies, the Buckeye 
Press Association, the Northwestern 
Ohio Publishers, and the Fourth District 
Democratic Editors. 


DAILY SUSPENDS 


The Staten Islander suspended publica 
tion recently, leaving the daily field on 
Staten Island, N. Y., to the Advance. It 
became a daily last vear after a long 
career as a semiweekly. 
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NEW CORPORATION FORMED TO HANDLE 
SHORT WAVE RADIO FOR PRESS 





American Publishers Committee on Cable and Radio Communi- 
cations Replaced by American News Traffic Corpora- 


tion—Approved by 


Radio Commission 





Sf ORMATION of the American News 
Traffic Corporation to replace the 
American Publishers Committee on Cable 
and Radio Communications was approved 
by committee members meeting in New 
York, Aug. 8, subject to acceptance of the 
corporation’s plans by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

The New York meeting appointed a 
sub-committee to present details of the 
new corporation to Ira N. Robinson, 
chairman, and other members of the 
Federal Radio Commission for their ap- 
proval in Washington as soon as possible. 
Until the commission passes on the news- 
paper publisher’s proposals, Joseph Pier- 
son, Chicago Tribune, and chairman of 
the committee declined to disclose details 
of the new corporation to Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 

The corporation has a nominal capi- 
talization of $20 The incorporators 
are present members of the American 
Publishers’ Committee on Cable and 
Radio Communications, numbering rep- 
resentatives of 18 newspapers and press 
associations. 

The corporation will take over adminis- 
tration of the 20 short wave radio lengths 
granted to the press by the Federal Radio 
Commission. Under the commission's 
ruling these lengths must be administered 
by an entity representing the entire press 
and acting on a public utility basis. 

Members of the sub-committee to meet 
with the Federal Radio Commission are 
the attorneys of the corporation, Dwight 
P. Green, Louis Loeb, Harold Cross, Mr. 
Pierson, Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press Associations, and Fred 
Meinholtz of the New York Times. 

One proposal of the corporation, sub- 
ject to the commission’s approval, is to 
split each one of the 20 allotted wave 
lengths into two 12-hour day and night 
services, making the 20 equal to 40 wave 
lengths. 


The corporation would use radio sta- 
tions already built by the old committee 
and by the New York Times, Interna- 
tional News Service, the Chicago 
Tribune, and United Press. Construction 
permits have also been granted to other 
members of the committee. It is under- 
stood that an additional 30 or 40 papers 
have applied for construction permits. 

The 20 wave lengths have a capacity of 
1,000,000 words one way a day. When 
all stations are constructed, newspapers 
building them will be able to communi- 
cate with one another, exchanging news 

messages, from point to point in the short 
wave chain. 

At present, plans for the future are in 
most cases too nebulous for discussion, 
members of the committee and _ incor- 
porators of the American News Traffic 
Corporation, approached by Epitor & 
PuBLISHER for comment, said. Mr. 
Bickel, president of U. P. made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Facilities of the American News 
Traffic Corporation as far as the United 
Press is concerned will be supplemental 
to existing wire and cable arrangements. 
We have no intention of going into the 
news transmission business.” 

The Halifax station which the Ameri- 
can Publishers Committee has been oper- 
ating is now being used extensively by 
members. The present traffic in news 
dispatches is said to total 20,000 words 
a day. British and continental news is 
brought to this country by this station. 

Represented at the New York meeting 
were Officials of the New York Times, 
New York World, New York Herald- 
Tribune, Christian Science Monitor, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the Hearst Newspapers, Inter- 
national News Service, the United Press, 
Consolidated Press, the Los Angeles 
‘Times and the San Francisco Chronicle. 








COL. LINDBERGH SIGNED 
BY NEW YORK TIMES 


Famous Aviator Will Write Weekly 
Article to Be Syndicated by Fea- 
ture News Service Starting 
August 26 





Col. Charles A. Lindbergh has signed 
a year’s contract with the New York 
Times to write a weekly article on avia- 
tion to be published Sundays and syndi- 
cated to other newspapers through the 
Feature News Service, Times’ subsidiary. 

The contract was negotiated with the 
flyer direct by Adolph S. Ochs, publisher 
of the Times. No. official announcement 
was made of the amount of money to 
be paid for the Colonel's services. It is 
a policy of the Times in such ventures to 
give the author full proceeds from syn- 
dication, the paper taking no profit and 
even paying its share. With this arrange- 
ment it is thought that Col. Lindbergh 
ought easily to make at least $100,000 
in the year. 

Jesse Butcher, manager of the Feature 
News Service, declined flatly to discuss 
price paid, nor would he hint at the ar- 
rangement with Col. Lindbergh, other 
than saying that the Times was following 
its usual policy, known to be a generous 
one. He said that without any special 
sales effort 30 papers had already bought 
the feature. 

The articles will average 1,000 words 
each and will be illustrated with photo- 
graphs. They will be informative and 
educational in character and will also 
comment on current aviation news. The 
first wricag ol will appear Aug. 


Noone has been assigned . the Times 
to assist Col. Lindbergh as a ghost 
writer. He will write all his own copy 


and send it weekly to the Times office 








where it will be edited and  datetinnet 
to papers buying the feature. 

Although the arrangement with the 
Times was concluded about two months 
ago, the first official announcement was 
made to Eprtor & PuBLISHER this week, 
and the first public announcement will 
not be made until Aug. 12. 


STARTS NEW WEEKLY 





James F. Sullivan Adds to String of 
New York Suburban Papers 


James F. Sullivan, well known pub- 
lisher in Queens and Nassau Counties 
has established the Springfield-St. Albans 
Sun, a weekly. It was circulated for 
the first time this week in St. Albans, 
Springfield, Laurelton and Rosedale, L. I. 

Mr. Sullivan is the former owner of 
the Glen Cove Record, which for eight 
years under his ownership was the official 
newspaper of both Nassau County and 
the city of Glen Cove. During his owner- 
ship of the Record he also published the 


Oyster Bay News and the Bayville 
Times. 
Among the newspapers in Queens 


County now under Mr. Sullivan’s owner- 
ship and management are the Courier of 
Richmond Hill, L. 1., the Queens-Hollis 
Times, and the Springfield-St. Albans 
Sun, 

‘ 


NEW H.-T. RADIO WRITER 


Laurence M. Cockaday, a well-known 
writer on technical radio subjects, has 
just joined the radio staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Mr. Cockaday 
has been technical editor of Popular 
Radio, a radio magazine, since April, 
1922. Before that he was research en- 
gineer in the Habishaw Cable Company’ 8 
electrical laboratory for a year. He is 
the author of books on radio, and of 
numerous articles in the scientific press. 
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FILE CRISTY INVENTORY 


An inventory of the estate of Austin 
P. Cristy founder and former publisher 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, 
completed and filed with the state tax 


commissioner this yveek revealed that he 
left only $119,606.86, “wiMisvcfristy shot 
himself in Dec., 


Over $84,000 ‘of the“estate was in real 
estate, leaving him only a little over 
$35,000 in personal property. Although 
he was known to have bought and sold 
stocks and bonds in his brokerage activi- 
ties, only three bonds were listed in the 
inventory. About $4,000 of the personal 
property was from life insurance policies. 


WRITERS GATHER AT 
WILLIAMSTOWN 


Score Covering Proceedings of Eighth 
Annual Session of Institute of Politics 
—Turkish Woman Early Feature 
of Press Publicity 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Aug. 2.—The 
eighth annual session of the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics, father of half 
a dozen similar institutes over the coun- 
try, got under way here for a month 
with about 20 newspaper men in attend- 
ance. At the start Madame Halide 
Edib, the Turkish feminist and _ first 
woman lecturer at the institute, received 
most publicity. Interviewers followed 
her romantic life which has bridged the 
days of the harem in Turkey to the 
modern American college for women at 
Constantinople, where she was the first 
Moslem woman to get an A.B. 


Russell E. Porter, member of the city 
staff is covering for the New York 
Times; Walter Millis for the Herald- 


Tribune and Alphonse Tonietti for the 
New York World. Harold Martin, a 
veteran from Boston, is here for the 
A. P. and Roger O. Williams is down 
for the I. N. S. Richard Strout repre- 
sents the Christian Science Monitor, and 
Ralph Sherman Clark, manager news 
bureau at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, is here for the Boston Transcript. 
The Boston Globe has C. H. Holt. 


The Springfield, Mass., papers are 
giving the Institute prominence. David 
J. Malcom, staff man and Sunday 


columnist is sending the Republican the 
story, and Graham L. Sterling, Jr., is 
here for the Union. Barnet Nover, who 
runs a column in the Buffalo News is 
here for his paper. J. Logan Clevenger, 
Perth Amboy Evening News is the only 
editor present so far. Among other 
papers and representgtives are Hartford 


Times, Mrs. E. Canda; Tulsa World, 
Mrs. H. L. Ranso; North Adams 
(Mass.) Transcript, Ray Bentley Wash- 
burn and D. J. Malcom; Yakima 


(Wash.) Herald, Mrs. Helen Robertson 
Wright; New York Financial Chronicle, 
Dr. H. A. Stimson; Atlantis, Adaman- 
tios T. Polyzoides, United States Daily, 
Homer Lockwood. Andrew Teneyck, 
assistant secretary of the Institute, and 
Harry L. Gilchriese, New York, are 
handling the press matter. 

Graham Wallas, London Economist, 
and half a dozen other foreign speakers 
are on the program, which this year 
features Latin American and Pacific 
problems; the American farm question. 
and post war European affairs. 

i 


NEW OWENSBORO B. M. 





W. C. Bussing, Recently with Scripps- 
Howard, Joins Kentucky Daily 


W. C. Bussing, whose resignation as 
advertising manager of the Scripps- 
Howard Denver newspapers was recently 
announced in Epiror & PustisHer, has 
joined the Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger 
as business manager, it was announced 
last week. Mr. Bussing was for many 
years business manager of the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Press and was transferred 
to Denver about 18 months ago. 

George M. Fuqua, who has been busi- 
ness manager of the Messenger for some 
time, will continue with the paper as 
general manager. 
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EMPLOYES BUY INTO 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Price Paid for Daily, $2,450,000, An- 
nounced for First Time—Install- 
ment of Equipment Now 
Under Way 


(Special to Epttor & Pus isHeEr) 

PHILADELPHIA, August 10.—When it 
was officially announced that J. David 
Stern, owner of the Camden (N. J.) 
Post-Courier, had purchased the Phila- 
de Iphia Record, employes of the Record, 
appreciating the successes Mr. Stern had 
made with several newspapers in various 
parts of the country, asked to be per- 
mitted to purchase some of the new stock 
of the Philadelphia Record Company. 

Mr. Stern agreed willingly and when 
he opened the sale, 129 employes of the 
Philadelphia Record subscribed for $65,- 
000 worth of the Record Company’s six 
per cent preferred stock, of which $1,- 
500,000 worth was issued. 

“The suggestion was a compliment to 
me,” said Mr. Stern, “and I willingly 
complied by making it easy for our em- 
ployes to purchase the stock on a weekly 
or monthly payment basis, out of income. 
In addition to the purchase of the pre- 
ferred stock, employes were given priv- 
ilege of buying, at $1 a share, common 
stock in the company, at no par value. 

“It is extremely gratifying to me that 


newspaper men generally are fast ap- 
preciating the fact that it is to their 
interest to do more than merely hold 


The success of their efforts 
is reflected in the newspaper earnings 
and it is, of course, reasonable to assume 
that they should share in these earnings, 
through stock ownership. There is no 
charity connected with this stock distribu- 
tion. It is a business proposition and an 
investment that offers a return In excess 
of earnings of employes.” 

Mr. Stern made known, for the first 
time, the price he and his associates had 
paid for the Philadelphia Record— 
$2,450,000. It was bought from the estate 
of the late Rodman Wanamaker, of New 
York. The Record Building at 917 
Chestnut street is to be sold and the 
newspaper will move in the fall into a 
new building on North Broad street, 
where Mr. Stern and his associates are 
now installing a set of new presses valued 
at approximately $250,000. 

Incidentally, operation of the new 
presses will see the Philedalphia Record 
reduced to a standard-size newspaper. It 
is now eight columns wide, but several 
inches longer than the standard publica- 
tion—the only daily newspaper of its size 
in this part of the country. 


down a job. 


EMPLOYES HONOR THOMASON 


New Chicago Journal Publisher Tells 
Plans for Future of Paper 


More than 300 employes of the Chi- 
cago Daily Journal attended a dinner, 
Aug. 2, in the Bismarck hotel, in honor 
of S. E. Thomason, publisher. 

Those at the speakers table with Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomason were Richard J]. 
Finnegan, managing editor; W. H. 
Whalen, assistant to the publisher; Ray- 
mond Hahne, business manager; Arthur 
Myhrum, advertising manager; Frank 
Cunningham, superintendent of the com- 
posing room; William Tracy, circulation 
manager; William Ludewig, foreman of 
the engraving department; O. D. Rouse, 
foreman of the pressroom; George 
Emms, foreman of the stereotyping de- 
partment; Robert Walshaw, auditor, and 
Ashley Greene, master of ceremonies. 

Mr. Thomason told his plans for in- 
creasing. the prestige and importance of 
the Journal. He said he intended to make 
it the best place to work in Chicago and 
to build his own success on the success of 
his subordinates. 

Several of those at the celebration, in- 
cluding Mr. Whalen, Mr. Hahne and Mr. 
Myhrum, were associated with Mr. 
Thomason when he was business man- 
ager of the Chicago Tribune and also in 
his other newspaper enterprises, the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune and the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Record. 
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FOR METROPOLITAN DAILIES 





Estes P. Taylor Says Urban Dwellers Should. Be Better In- 
formed on Farm Situation—Finds Only' 2.33 Per Cent 
Average Farm News in Papers 





SURVEY of the amount of farm 

news carried in leading metropolitan 
newspapers was contained in the talk of 
Estes P. Taylor, editor of Amvrican 
Farming, published in Chicago, before the 
conference of the American Country Life 
Association at Urbana, IIl., recently. His 
subject was “The Agricultural Content of 
Metropolitan Newspapers.” 

“The urban dweller reads his daily 
paper, just a snatch, perhaps as he 
drinks his morning coffee or as he jostles 
on the street car to his work,” Mr. Tay- 
lor said. “The paper he reads, if he is 
in a large city, is of course a metropoli- 
tan paper with so little about farm life 
or farming that it is lost in a mass ol 
city happenings, gang wars and tales of 
‘pineapple’ throwing. Is it strange, un- 
der such conditions, that the city dweller 
turns a deaf ear to a call from the coun- 
try for national farm legislation? 

“The dearth of agricultural news con- 
tent in metropolitan newspapers seems 
to be ene of the greatest contributing 
factors to the city dweller’s lack of sym- 
pathy for and ignorance of the rural 
situation. 

“Although almost a third of our na- 
tional population is rural, and nearly a 
half of our small country towns are in- 
cluded, yet many great metropolitan 
newspapers do not carry agricultural 
news as a regular department, very few 
devote a special column to agriculture 
and but a small per cent maintain writers 
on their staffs trained in agricultural 
journalism. On the other hand, many 
urban newspapers do maintain one or 
more of these features and find them 
most profitable. Why should some find 
it pays while others do not? 

“With the coming of better roads, im- 
proved rural mail service and all the 
modern methods of urban newspaper 
transmission, the urban daily paper has 
crowded farther and farther into the 
country and more farmers have become 
its regular readers. But there is a com- 
mon feeling among rural readers of city 
papers that the agricultural viewpoint in 
these papers is unsympathetic to agricul 
ture and that they fail to reflect the 
news of the whole country. Not all city 
papers are so criticized. Some urban 
dailies find their agricultural columns, 
their agricultural departments or their 
Sunday agricultural feature pages de- 
cidedly popular. Others have discon- 
tinued them. 

“A measure of the amount and kind 
of agricultural news or information car- 
ried in some typical metropolitan dailies 
was secured by an examination of some 
of these newspapers. Methods of meas- 
uring reader interest and influence have 
been worked out by such investigators 
in urban journalism as Garth in Vir- 
ginia and Tenny and others at the school 
of journalism at Columbia University, 
New York, and for rural newspapers |! 
C. C. Taylor in Missouri and Malcolm 
M. Willey in Connecticut.” 

Space measurements of agricultural 
news printed for one day were made in 
twenty typical metropolitan dailies, rep- 
resenting various parts of the country. 
The agricultural matter was found to fall 
roughly into the following groups: 

Agricultural market news; agricul- 
tural economic news; farm leaders, farm 
organizations, institutions, meetings, ex- 
hibits, shows, etc.; agricultural feature 
articles; agricultural editorials; special 
“agricultural column”; miscellaneous 
agricultural notes. 

The total agricultural content of all 
classifications, regardless of position in 
the paper, varied from 44/100 of one per 
cent to 4.63 per cent of the total number 
of column inches. The three papers 
found to carry the lowest per cent of 
agricultural matter, in Mr. Taylor’s sur- 
vey, were the Chicago American, a Sun- 


day edition of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, and a Sunday automobile 
edition of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
All carried less than one-half of one 
per cent. 

The three papers on the list carrying 
the highest per cent of agricultural mat- 
ter, all over 4 per cent of the total num- 
ber of column inches, were dailies 
printed in the northwest — The Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman Review, the Minne- 
apolis Tribune and the Salt Lake Tribune 
The Minneapolis Tribune, however, was a 
Sunday issue which features a_ special 
agricultural edition each week. 

The average agricultural news content 
of all the papers studied, excluding the 
Sunday papers, was but 2.33 per cent 
of the total column inches. Allowing 
for 50 per cent of the total column inches 
being devoted to news matter, Mr. Tay- 
lor still finds the share of agricultural 
news matter less than 5 per cent of the 
total news content. 

“With agricultural matter in metro- 
politan papers running as low as five per 
cent of their reading matter, it would 
seem that the daily urban press has far 
to go before it reflects the interests of 
the whole country,” Mr. Taylor said. 
“The rural population is about 29 per 
cent of the total of the United States 
but the average of the best of the metro- 
politan daily papers so far as agricul- 
tural content is concerned, devote only 
about 5 per cent of their reading space 
to things of an agricultural nature. The 
country press, the daily of the medium 
sized city and the agricultural journal, 
the latter carrying upon an average 46 
per cent of reading text of which more 
than 80 per cent is devoted to farm or 
farm home text, it would seem, need not 
fear the influence of the urban daily of 
the larger cities, unless the latter makes 
a much better showing to win the sup- 
port of the rural reader. 

“To get original and first hand infor- 
mation on how the metropolitan daily 
presents its agricultural news to its 
readers, whether by special agricultural 


column, through its general news col- 
umns or through agricultural depart- 
ments in its Sunday or other special 
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weekly editions and also to get facts on 
its editcrial organization for handling 
agricultural material, a questionnaire was 
sent to a select number of typical city 
dailies in all parts of the country, repre- 
senting all four quarters of the United 
States. Of the twenty dailies replying, 
sixteen had men on their editorial staff. 
with a knowledge of agricultural affairs 
to whom such assignments were made. 
Some turned such agricultural assign- 
ments over to men who also handled the 
financial columns. Three had no par- 
ticular men with special qualifications to 
handle agricultural matters. 

“Nine out of the 20 run agricultural 
departments on at least one day of the 
week, usually Sunday. All of the 20 run 
agricultural material in the news col- 
umns, some only when it has spot news 
value and others under the name of the 
special agricultural editor or correspond- 
ent. 

“One of the greatest needs today is 
that city dwellers shall be correctly in- 
formed concerning the facts and actual 
conditions of farming and rural life. In 
a national way this need is greater today 
than is the need for the dissemination of 
news and information among farmers 
themselves on agricultural production. 

“Community service through an agri- 
cultural department is an opportunity for 
the metropolitan newspapers. Both cir- 
culation and advertising may be in- 
fluenced by a broad policy of community 
service and the agricultural department 
in metropolitan papers is a step in that 
direction.” 


ST. LOUIS TYPOS RAISED 





Union Accepts Proposal of Publishers 
Providing Increase in Pay of $64,000 


After negotiations which have been 
pending since May 31, Typographical 
Union No.8 of St. Louis accepted a pro- 
posal Aug. 4 made by the publishers of 
St. Louis newspapers, whereby an increase 
to time workers aggregating $64,000 a 
year was agreed to, the contract to run 
for five years, with the provision that it 
be opened for further increases at the 
expiration of the third and fourth years. 

The increase, according to a statement 
by W. J. Gibbons, president of the typo- 
graphical union, goes to the time hands 
only, with no increase in the scale pro- 
vided for piece workers. The new scale 
for day work amounts to $55.50 for a 
week of forty-six hours. The night 
scale is $10.08 1-3 per night, or $60.50 
for a week of forty-five hours. 








PUTTING THE ARIA 


IN CARRIER 











Professor John O'Shea is teaching a group of Boston newsboys singing in order 
to harmonize the cry of “Huxtra!” with the city’s reputation for learning and 
culture. 
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DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
REQUIRES MUCH STEEL 


Structural Peculiarities of New Plant 
Force Use of Tremendous Sub. 
structure—Work Now Pro- 
ceeding at Full Speed 


ll, 


One of the most complicated jobs of 
structural steel designing and erecting 
ever undertaken in Chicago is that of 
the new Chicago Daily News building, 
now under construction at Madison, 
Canal and Washington streets and the 
Chicago river. 

There will be steel enough in the lower 
floors and plaza of The Daily News 
building to erect several tall buildings of 
respectable size. To date, with the steel 
work for six floors and parts of two 
others completed, and the steel work of 
the plaza about one-third done, more than 
8,000 tons of steel have been received and 
set in place. One 40-story building now 
under construction in Chicago’s loop will 
use less than that amount for its entire 
height. 

The fact that the 25-story building and 
its riverside plaza will be built in part 
over the railway tracks of the Union 
station; that a private street will extend 
through the entire building from Wash- 
ington to Madison streets, like a tunnel, 
and that a public pedestrian thorough- 
fare will traverse the structure from east 
to west, connecting the train concourse of 
the Northwestern railroad station with 
the west approach to the Madison street 
bridge, make the project unique from a 
structural standpoint. 

Moreover, provision must be made for 
housing the giant new printing presses 
now being built for the Daily News, so 
that they may be operated at high speed 
without occupants of the building being 
conscious of them. 

Some of the largest and heaviest gird- 
ers ever put into a Chicago building have 
been placed to support the stories above 
the railroad tracks. They vary in weight 
from 15 to 64 tons, and the longest of 
them is almost 100 feet in length. 

Since steel erection got under way in 
April, an average of 10 riveting crews 
have been on the job every day. Each 
crew consists of four men—a forgeman 
who heats the rivet and tosses it to the 
éatcher ; the catcher who scoops the rivet 
out of the air with a cone-shaped bucket 
and inserts it in the hole; the riveter who 
handles the air hammer, and his assist- 
ant, the bucker, who helps him drive it 
home, 

In the entire building approximately 
13,500 tons of steel will be required, an 
unprecedented tonnage for a building of 
its cubic contents. 


COMPILES ILLINOIS LAW 


Herrin Publisher Provides Aid for 


Country Dailies without Counsel 


In the hope of coming to the rescue of 
the small town country newspaper pub- 
lisher when he is in need of legal advice, 
Hal W. Trovillon, Herrin, Ill., publisher, 
has completed a compilation of Illinois 
laws pertaining to the newspaper and 
printing business. 

In a foreword, Mr. Trovillon says: 
“There is no habit more prevalent than 
the attempt on the part of some people to 
evade their legal duties by skimping and 
going around the country newspapers. If 
the law provides that a legal notice shall 
be published three times in succession, 
often the attempt is made to make a 
single publication suffice. If an obstinate 
official is required to advertise in two 
newspapers, he invariably tries to half 
comply with the law if one of the papers 
happens to be unfriendly to him. 

“Partly to stop such practices as these, 
as well as to inform the publishers of 
Illinois, especially those of my own class 
who have no lawyer or retainers, this 
booklet is compiled and published.” 

In addition to the statutes pertaining to 
newspapers, he has included numerous 
interpretations of the law by the Supreme 
court of Illinois. 
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=| WILL WRITE ON AVIATION 





- Every Sunday in 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
: Beginning Sunday, August 26th | 


COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH will write, by special arrangement, for 
: The New York Times alone in New York, a series of interesting, informative 


‘ 
a i nS 


. articles on aviation. 
What Colonel Lindbergh will have to say on this important subject con- 


stitutes an up-to-the-minute running commentary on all phases of aeronautics, 
an explanation in simple, non-technical language of what the airplane means 
now and what it will mean in the future for both pleasure and commerce. These 
articles, by the man who probably knows more about flying than anyone else 
in the world, will be Colonel Lindbergh’s only newspaper contributions. 

The series will form a new and notable chapter in aviation news in which 
The New York Times has been foremost. The Times published exclusively in 
New York the personal narratives of Lindbergh,—New York-Paris and Central 
and South American flights—of Byrd, Balchen, Chamberlin and Levine, Mait- 
land and Hegenberger, Brock and Schlee, Fitzmaurice, Wilkins, Miss Earhart 


and the Polish flier, Major Kubala. 


Che New York Cimes. 


First article Sunday, August 26th 
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KING OF SIAM’S DAILY AMERICANIZED 


BY NEW YORK NEWSPAPER MAN 





Subsidized Publication Made Self-Supporting with Change to 
Tabloid Style and Banishment of Advertisements 
from Front Page 





By PHIL D. STONG 


HEY do not have sacred white 

elephants either in the temples or the 
newspaper offices of Siam, according to 
Andrew A. Free- 
man, publisher of 
the Bangkok 
Daily Mail, but 
the journalistic 
pachyderm is the 
only institution 
of American 
j ourna lism the 
Siamese do not 
“take to.” Mr. 
Freeman, who 
took over the job 
of managing King 
P rachatipok’s 
newspaper two 
years ago, began 
his editorship by 
twisting tight knots in the tails of Siam’s 
sacred elephants of journalism and issu- 
ing a daily modelled closely on the most 
sprightly American lines. 

Mr. Freeman is now visiting New York 
in the interests of the Daily Mail. He 
has not yet decided whether he will re- 
turn to the paper, which is now efficiently 
staffed, or remain in the United States 
permanently as its advisor and American 
representative. 

The Bangkok Daily Mail is a privy 
purse property. It belongs to the state, 
and under numerous former editorships 
supplied its 150 subscribers with an 
English type of journal of the time of 
Queen Victoria, at the cost of large 
subsidies from the King’s treasuries. 

Mr. Freeman, a former reporter on the 
New York Evening Mail, Herald, Mirror 
and Baltimore Sun was wandering around 
Singapore when the rumor arose that 
His Majesty was tired of investing money 
in the Mail and had decided to try one 
American editor before he shut down the 
presses. Mr. Freeman and his wife had 
never been in Bangkok so they wired 
and were told to come on. 

Mr. Freeman found an ancient blanket 
of six columns through which advertising 
strayed aimlessly between tag heads 
“Reuters,” “Social and Miscellaneous,” 
etc. Advertising predominated on the 
front page and make-up was reduced to 
the simple business of tossing news items 
in between advertisements until the last 
column of the last page was filled. Then 
the paper went to press. 

In a country where Ameriean auto- 
mobiles congested the downtown streets 
of the cities; where American cinemas, 
American books, American furnaces, 
American textile manufacturers and man- 
ufactured goods of all kinds furnished 
the background of daily life, the daily 
news digest consisted of long-winded ac- 
counts of Parliamentary proceedings and 
alleged feature stories from the propa- 
ganda bureaus of the Continent. 





A. Freeman 


ANDREW 


Mr. Freeman shot the works, as the 
sporting phrase goes. He did not try to 
improve the paper; in effect, he threw 


it to the ring-tailed lemurs and started a 
substantial, conscientious American tab- 
loid under the old mast-head. 

One evening it was the Bangkok Daily 
Mail and the next evening it was, ac- 


cording to Mr. Freeman, “a hell of a 
mess.” 

But it was a mess that any con- 
temporary American editor could have 
recognized, after a short scrutiny, as a 
newspaper. The Siamese compositors 


and typesetters had never heard of the 
pyramid as it concerns heads or adver- 
tising makeup; rules for breakovers, and 
news makeup were as strange to them 
as decks and dashes but they worked 
heroically through the long tropical after- 
noon while Mr. Freeman leaped back and 
forth between his news staff of one 
Siamese and the composing room, and 





the evening brought forth an Ameri- 


canized, if not American, Daily Mail. 
As the days passed, Mr. Freeman 
insisted on other truisms of American 


newspaper practice. The advertising dis- 
appeared from page one at the first blow; 
local stories were played even up to 
four column banners on the first page; 
the last page of the 18 became a picture 
page; cable inconsequentialities were 
ruthlessly cut and shoved into the least 
important places; fulsome bits of prop- 
aganda were entirely excised. 

“In their attitude toward the innova- 


tions, the British were bad but the 
Americans were worse,” Mr. Freeman 
says. “No one can get so set in his ways 


as an expatriated American.” 

One nationality hailed the innovation 
with delight. —the Siamese, keen, alert 
and curious, the traits which make them 
admire American institutions in general, 
turned them instinctively to American 
journalism. From the first the paper was 
edited for English-speaking Siamese, as 
befitted an English language state paper. 

Coverage of local news meant building 
up the editorial staff. The first recruit 
was Mrs. Freeman who was not a news- 
paper woman to begin with, but became 
one under the stress of urgent necessity. 
In two months she learned to write a 
professional head, edit copy, rewrite the 
translated copy of the Siamese local staff 
and had become well versed on Chinese 
politics, the topic of chief interest in the 
foreign news. 

Local reporters were tried out and Mr. 
Freeman found that the Siamese cub had 
an astounding nose for news even when 
his ideas on writing it were shocking. 
All copy went through three processes— 
writing, translation, rewrite. 

With the first issue, almost, Mr. Free- 
man went crusading. He started a fight 
against the conscripted police force, 
which was utterly corrupt. Small mer- 
chants were intimidated and racketeering 
flourished. 

Prince Svasti, father-in-law of King 
Prachatipok, was in general charge of 
the paper. A brother of the king was 
minister of the interior and had charge of 
the police. After the police department, 
as an institution, started suit for libel 
against the Daily Mail, Mr. Freeman 
waited to see what this knot of relation- 
ships would produce for his campaign. 

In the few tentative previous efforts 
to clean up the police, the newspapers 
had been silenced by threats of a libel 
suit. The Daily Mail went ahead, cheer- 
fully confident that a libel suit would 
bring out more telling evidence than any 
it had dared to print. It did. But be- 
fore the dika court, the King’s own court 
and the highest in the land, had brought 
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Florida Times- 
Union delivered 
to their homes. 
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in a verdict for the paper, Mr. Freeman 
was quietly notified that he was to push 
the fight to the limit, as he was saving 
the King a dirty job. 

The minister resigned and was replaced 
by a man who immediately took the re- 
formation of the department in hand. 

Mr. Freeman added the United Press 
to his wire facilities and hired an Ameri- 
can advertising manager. The paper now 
runs 60 advertising columns to 40 news, 
scaled to an 18 page tabloid. The paper, 
whose subsidies in 25 past years had ex- 
hausted the patience of the enormously 
wealthy Siamese ruler, is now, in its 
second year of Americanization, out of 
the red and looking forward to a sub- 
stantial profit next year. It has re- 
nounced its government subsidy. 

The staff has been built up on the 
editorial side so that it now includes five 
Americans and four Siamese reporters 
and two photographers. It has its own 
photo-engraving plant and is awaiting de- 
livery on a new press and two typesetting 
machines, the first in Siam. 

One of the first things Mr. Freeman 
did to promote circulation was to reduce 
the price of the paper from 11 cents— 
at which all other Bangkok dailies sell— 
to about 3% cents. More than three- 
fifths of his circulation is home-delivered 
by Siamese carriers on bicycles. Two 
motorcycles make newsstand delivery of 
from 200 to 30l copies daily. 
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CHRISTEN PRESS RESORT 


Georgia Press Association Gathers for 
Annual Meeting Next Week 


The Georgia Press Association will 
gather for its annual meeting at States. 
boro, Georgia, Aug. 13, for the election 
of officers. The program will extend 
throughout the week and will end with 
an outing to the new camp of the asso- 
ciation, “Press Haven,” on the shores of 
Lake Rabun in north Georgia. 

The Camp, which consists of three 
bungalows and a large community house, 
besides dining shacks and kitchen, is to 
be formally christened with the meeting 
of the Press Association there. It is 
intended as a retreat where members of 
the association may go with their families 
and spend their vacations, and the plan 
is to add to the camp as the demand in- 
creases. 


NEW IOWA DAILY 


The Cherokee (la.) Chief and the 
Cherokee Times which have lately been 
merged by Paul and Carl Caswell of the 
former and Justin Barry of the latter 
newspaper, will appear as a daily Sept. 5 
with the three owners active in man- 
agement of the new paper. Heretofore 
the Chief and the Times have been 
weekly papers. 





Worcester, Mass. 


“In May, 1928, 
hours. In May, 


2,812,855 hours. 


1927, 23,22 


month this year and last. 


was 80%. 


products.” 
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capita of Worcester population. 
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Business Much Better 


The July 16th issue of “Business Review of Worcester,” 
lished by The Worcester Bank & Trust Company says: 


23,417 people employed in forty-two manu- 
facturing plants of Worcester and vicinity worked 4,936,776 man 
, 23,228 employees of the same plants worked 


The number of employees increased but slightly, comparing the 
But the total number of hours worked 
by them increased tremendously. 
Average daily employment per person increased from 
five hours to eight hours. The improvement has much significance, 
particularly when it is considered that the plants include most of 
the large establishments of the city and a very wide diversity of 


Figures for June employment are not yet completely analyzed, 
but they show the number of men employed in June, 1928, ex- 
ceeded those in June, 1927, by 12% or 13%. 


In this prosperous Worcester field with its wide diversity of 
manufactured products, The Telegram-Gazette furnishes such 
nearly complete coverage as few papers anywhere can give. 


OE. OR re re 57,137 
Circulation within 18 miles of center of Worcester....... . 90,742 
Circulation within 25 miles of center of Worcester........ 97,512 
PT cise tnwenl > «adobe poms ecsawceoadawe 100,251 


Telegram-Gazette reaches 
Worcester homes and 73.8% of the prosperous suburban homes. 
Savings deposits in Worcester Savings institutions, $887.06 per 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
Detroit 


pub- 


The gain of 2,123,921 hours 


93.5% of these prosperous 
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Advertising in the Washington (D.C.) Star 
Is Read and Credited 


EAD regularly by almost everyone in this great 
800,000 market. 


Credited, because every line 1s critically censored. 


Not only does advertising in The Star inspire reader- 
confidence and response, but it puts every advertiser in 
“good company.” Products, like people, are judged by 
the company they keep. 


Washington offers a highly concentrated 
market for every worth-while product 
and THE STAR is the only medium 


necessary to cover the field completely. 


he Zvening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chicago Office: 


J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 


New York Office: 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street 
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NEWSPAPERS GAIN 


IN ESTIMATION OF 


MEMBERS OF ADVERTISER GROUP 





Analysis Made of 352 National Campaigns by Association of 
National Advertisers Shows 57.4 Per Cent Employed 
Newspapers to Sell Goods 





EWSPAPERS gained this year in the 
estimation of members of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, according 
to results of a questionnaire survey made 
public this week. The survey was con- 
ducted by Walter Mann, director of re- 


Saturday Evening Post, weekly; Good 
Housekeeping, women’s magazines ; 
American, monthly magazine; American 
Boy, children’s magazines; House & 
Garden, class magazines; Elks Magazine, 
for fraternal magazine; Holland’s Maga- 
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Comparative standing of advertising media used by members of the Association 


of National 


search for A. N. A. More A. N. A 
miembers used newspapers as an advertis- 
ing medium this year than last, the survey 
showed. 

Two hundred and two advertisers out 
of a total of 352 figuring in the analysis 
or 57.4 per cent employed newspapers to 
sell their goods. Last year in a similar 
survey 197 advertisers or 56 per cent 
picked newspapers. 

The A. N. A. report, described as an 
analysis of media used by 352 national 
campaigns, is based on questionnaires re- 
turned by most of the association mem- 
bers and a small group of non-members. 
It shows the number and percentage of 
users of eight important types of media 
for the 1927 and 1928 schedules. The re- 
port takes no cognizance of amount or 
cost of space used. 

The eight media analyzed are magazines, 
trade papers, direct mail, newspapers, win- 
dow display, farm papers, outdoor and 
radio. 

The biggest gain in number of users was 
made by radio, which in 1927 totaled 4i 
advertisers or 11.6 per cent of the 352, and 
in 1928 grew to 51 or 145 per cent. 
Despite the gain radio still remains at the 
bottom of the list in the A. N. A. media 
selections report. 

Heading the list are the magazines, 
used by 276 or 78.4 per cent of the adver- 
tisers analyzed this year. Last year the 
magazines were used by 277 or 79 per cent. 
Trade papers are next on the list, with 
comparative figures reading 271 or 77 per 
cent in 1928 and 268 or 76.1 per cent in 
1927. Direct mail follows, the number 
being 226 or 64 per cent in 1928 and 224 
or 63.6 per cent in 1927. 

Newspapers are fourth and are followed 
by window display with 199 or 56.1 per 
cent in 1928 and 188 or 53.3 per cent in 
1927; farm papers with 91 or 25.9 per 
cent in 1928 and 101 or 28.7 per cent in 
1927 ; outdoor with 71 or 20.2 per cent in 
1928 and 75 or 21.3 per cent in 1927; and 
radio, the figures for which were given 
above. 

A section of the report not made public 
tabulated the replies of members as to 
whether they use each of these types of 
media in a dominant, extensive or limited 
way. 

“This information serves as a qualify- 
ing factor on the figures showing the total 
number of users,” a statement issued by 
A. N. A. headquarters pointed out. “For 
example, more than half the magazine 
users report that they use this medium 
dominantly, whereas trade papers with 
nearly as many users are employed domi- 
nantly by only about one-fourth of these 
users.” 

Leaders of various groups selected by 
A. N. A. members were as follows: 


Advertisers. 


zine with Women’s W orld, first among the 
nationals, for small town magazines; and 
Country Gentleman, as leader among the 
farm papers. 


EDITOR PREACHES SERMON 


William H. Warren, assistant city 
editor of the Portland Oregonian, 
occupied the pulpit of the First Methodist 
church at Hillsboro, Ore., Sunday night, 
July 29. The theme of his sermon, or 
address, was that all problems of the 
modern day, including juvenile delin- 
quency and parental inefficiency, may 
be solved by the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. The regular pastor of the Hills- 
boro church is Rev. E. B. Lockhart, 
former city editor of the Salem (Ore.) 
Morning Statesman. 


ILLINOIS PAPERS MERGE 


The Milford (Ill.) News and the 
Herald have been combined as_ the 
Milford Herald-News with H. C. Rose, 


owner oi the News, head of the merged 
papers. Ross Etter has been owner of 
the Herald the last seven years. The 
Herald was the older of the two papers, 
having been established 40 years ago. 


REORGANIZE AIR CHAMBER 


Reorganization of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, 300 Madison 
avenue, New York, was completed re- 
cently. The Chamber aspires, among 
other things, to enforce a rigid code of 
ethics in advertising. Major Lester D. 
Gardner was elected president. 










The NEA Magazine— 
A wealth of circula- 
tion-compelling fea- 
tures, as timely as 
they are interesting. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 











POET TO MANAGE PAPER 


Clauson Is President of Panorama, 


Mrs. Stillman Is Starting 


Panorama, the New York weekly to 
start publication next month, will 
managed by a poet. 


be 
H. Phelps Clauson, 
president and 
business manager 
of the publishing 
company of which 
Mrs. Anne Still- 
man is chairman 
of the board, has 
written two books 
of poems _pub- 
lished by a Lon- 
don firm. The 
books are entitled 
“Questings” and 
“Transmutation.” 
Mr. Clauson is 
the son of John 





H, Puertrs CLavson I Clauson a 

wealthy Buffalo 
manufacturer. He is 36. After leav- 
ing Yale, he ran a column for the 


Buffalo Times called “Over the Weak 
Ends” and was also connected with the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. He 
recently returned from Egypt. 

Morris Markey, who conducted a 
column for the New Yorker, has left 
that magazine and will conduct a similar 
column for Panorama. 

Panorama grew out of the famous 
Stillman divorce story. Herbert Mayer 
who is editor of the weekly, reported 
the Stillman case for the New York 
Daily News. 


PAPERS PAY TUITION 


Ever since he was in the sixth grade, 
Charles A. Rohleder, now a senior at 
the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
financing his education by selling news- 
papers. He now runs a newsstand which 
sells 600 to 700 papers a day and in his 
career he estimates he has sold 160,000 
or about 120 truckloads. 
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SERIAL WRITER HAD 
COLORFUL CAREER 


Eleanor Early, Graduate of Kindergar. 
ten Training School, Danced 
Paris, Gambled in Monte Carlo, 
Was Model in Spain 


Eleanor Early, formerly a reporter on 
Boston newspapers, and author of NEA 
Service’s newest serial release “Whirl- 
wind,” has had an unusually exciting 
career even for a reporter accustomed 
to getting the big story “breaks.” At 
present she divides most of her time be- 
tween fiction and special articles. She 
is the author of a number of short 
stories and travel articles. 

The following is her own version of 
her career: 

“Graduated from kindergarten training 
school and became reporter. Covered 
first murder trial at 19 and fainted when 
they brought in verdict. 

“Grew hardboiled and did sob stuff. 
Sent to Washington when Coolidge was 
elected and wrote society. Stepped from 
polite circles into tough ones. Did series 
on night clubs and covered big fights. 

“Opened college tea room in Wellesley, 
almost died of ennui, went to Europe, 
danced in ‘Rose Marie’ in Paris, worked 
in Fleet Street in London, gambled at 
Monte Carlo and posed as Spanish girl 
for English artist in Seville. 

“Broke even and went to Africa. Later 


tried Havanathize ponies! Written 
trivial articles on West Indies. Mean to 
do book on Spain. Born in New Eng- 
land. Live in Wellesley.” 


FIRE DAMAGES PLANT 

Although fire caused $10,000 damage in 
the Weirton (W. Va.) Times plant on 
the night of August 6, machinery was 
rushed from a half dozen towns and the 
paper was published as usual the day fol- 
lowing. Overheated pots in the stereo- 
type room started |the fire. 





Talking Quality or 
Producing Quality 


OUR POLICY 


for your protection 


ao 


UNIFORMITY 
thickness and size 
- 

ONE QUALITY 


only the best 
we can make 


Coad 


In over four hundred newspaper 
plants, Certified Dry Mats have set 
the standard for dry mat stereotyping. 
These publishers are day in and day 
out producing well printed papers, 
and in that way are protecting their 
greatest 
readers. 


What 
with Certified Dry Mats, there is no 


It is easy enough to claim this or 
that for a dry mat as for any other 
product. 


However, nothing that we 


might say could be as convincing as 
the actual performance of Certified 
Dry Mats. 





asset—the eyes of their 


so many others are doing 


good reason why you, too, cannot do. 


ONE PRICE 


We respectfully invite your compari- 


son. 


to all 


To compare is to know. 


CERTIFIED DRY 


MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
Made in U.S. A. 
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Nd lo thal~123.741 
fines for July 


—making the total advertising gain of The St. Louis 
Star 858,118 lines for the seven months of 1928, as com- 
pared with the same period last year. 





A whale of a gain—particularly significant in view of 
the fact that two other St. Louis daily newspapers 
LOST 1,200,039 lines and 154,203 lines respectively, 
while the third gained only 118,926 lines. 


Now Things Are Different in St. Louis 


Local advertisers have been aware of that for months 
And the following proves that national advertisers are 
showing an increasing appreciation of the new St. 
Louis newspaper situation ... 

In July The St. Louis Star Gained 4,836 

Lines in National Advertising. Every 

Other St. Louis Daily Newpaper Lost! 


Investigate! 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives—STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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THIRTY BUSINESS FIRMS BACK SAFETY 
FIRST ADVERTISING DRIVE 





Full Page Copy Appearing Weekly in Washington Post—Copy 
Teaches Safety Lessons to Adults and Children— 
Accidents Reduced 





By FRED E. KUNKEL 


Hepes -OPERATIVE advertising is the 
watchword of the hour and the mod- 
ern form of newspaper publicity for 
achieving results, as well as for educa- 
ing the public up to the merchant’s own 
enthusiasm for his merchandise. 
3ut co-operative advertising has also 
been found a helpful first-aid in putting 
educational propaganda across the public 
footlights, as was recently demonstrated 
when a number of Washington business 
concerns underwrote a safety-first cam- 
paign sponsored by the Washington Post. 
Full page advertisements appear week- 
ly, every Monday morning, to flash their 
message across the path of public opinion, 
urging some safety measure for protect- 
ing human life and property. Each ad- 
vertisement contains a distinct message, 
driving home one point at a time on the 
public mind. 


For instance, the School Boy Safety 
Patrol, with striking illustrations and 
catchy headlines, urged upon the public 


the idea behind these School Boy Patrols 
as a measure deserving both respect and 
genuine co-operation, as a movement or- 
ganized for the protection of children 
against the dangers of traffic, while on 
their way to and from school, and show- 
ing the results accomplished, to wit, that 
a decrease of approximately 50 per cent 
in deaths and injuries to youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 14 has resulted 
from this precautionary measure. 

Each advertisement also states that 
“Through this safety campaign movement 
the Washington business concerns whose 
names appear below are co-operating for 
your welfare—lend them your full sup- 
port.” Following this is a list of some 
30 representative businesses sponsoring 
this campaign, running the gamut of 
automobile dealers, dairies, coal mer- 
chants, building contractors, laundries, 
florists, public utilities, etc. 

These advertisements are signed by the 


different concerns underwriting — the 
Safety Campaign advertising, and nat- 
urally, serve three purposes 


(1) They furnish good publicity and 
advertising ; 

(2) They arouse public interest and 
draw attention to the business 
concerns sponsoring the advertis- 
ing; 

(3) They bring the name of the busi- 
ness man prominently before the 
public eye. 

These advertisements cover the various 

phases of traffic, such as carrying home 


the message that the policeman with his 
stop sign is “Your friend, not your foe,’ 
that it is not good policy to hide be hind 
an umbrella on a rainy day in crossing 
street, that there is double danger to 
pedestrian from careless driving. 
advertisement is strikingly illus- 


the 
the 
Each 
trated 
The 


a good 


advertisements point out that it is 
thing to let the children play out 


»f doors, but to keep them off the street; 
that when springtime arrives it is not the 
time to step on the gas and race with 
the speedometer: that pedestrians are the 
unfortunate victims in more than half of 
all motor vehicle accidents resulting 
fatally, and that more than one out of 
every two fatal accidents that occur re- 


sults in the death of the pedestrian. The 
copy also points out the value of carry- 
ing liability insurance 

Of course, these advertisements which 
are run weekly, also fit in with the sea- 
sons, holidays and events. For instance, 
on Mother’s Day a complete page told 
the story about the best gift to offer on 
Mother’s Day—the gift of freedom from 
anxiety over the safety of children. The 
advertising copy brought out the story 
of suffering which some mother must go 


through when the child is in danger or 


killed in a traffic accident. 
Memorial Day furnished another key- 


note for an effective advertisement, urg- 
ing the public to make that day “memor- 
able for safety,” and pointing out that 
20,000 children under 15 years of age 
are killed by accidents in the United 
States every year. 

Such advertising naturally has its ef- 
fect on the public, and at the same time 
it makes those sponsoring the campaign 
feel the need for cautioning their own 
drivers and for getting them to co-op- 
erate with their own advertising, thus 
helping to reduce traffic accidents in 
which these advertisers might themselves 
be involved. 

These advertisements are not only di- 
rected at pedestrian traffic, and the pub- 
lic in using the streets, crossings and 
sidewalks, but also at drivers of pleasure 
vehicles, motor cars, trucks, motorcycles, 
bicycles, etc.. 

“From the traffic department, police 
department and public utilities concerned, 
we have had a great deal of favorable 
comment as well as from several of the 
Citizens Associations,” says S. S. Grogan, 
advertising manager of the W ashington 
Post. “The business organizations have 
not expressed themselves as being overly 
enthusiastic about the plan as it does not 
seem to bring them any immediate bene- 
fits but they do feel that they are aiding 
a civic enterprise which is helping to 
make Washington a better city to live 
in. 


NEWSIES GET SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awards Made to Eight Boston News- 
Boys by H. E. Burroughs Foundation 


Eight Boston newsboys were awarded 
scholarships to various colleges this 
week by the Harry E. Burroughs News- 
boys’ Foundation of that city. The boys 
were chosen by the scholarship committee 
from a group of 14 who had made ap- 
plicatgon after being ‘recommended by 
the headmasters of the high schools from 
which they graduated last June. 


The scholarship winners and the col- | 


leges they chose to attend are: David 
Esselsohn and George Esselsohn, Boston 
University School of Business Adminis- 
tration; Jacob Gardner, Northeastern 
School of Engineering; Aaron Glass, 
Boston University School of Business 
Administration; George Glass, Boston 
University School of Journalism; Harry 


Krutter, Massachusetts 
Technology; Louis Raversby, Boston 
University, College of Liberal Arts; 
Earl Tyler, Dartmouth or Harvard. 
Harry E. Burroughs, former newsboy 
and founder of the foundation, had in- 
tended giving only five scholarships, but 


Institute of 





ADVERTISING MEN 
WANTED 


Only experienced Special 
Edition men who have rec- 
ords as producers need 
apply. 

Work on Special Editions 
for big newspapers in De- 
troit, Baltimore, Boston and 
New York will start Septem- 
ber 10th. Also have several 
contracts in smaller cities 
and some Special Pages. 

Do not wire. Write, giv- 
ing full details of experi- 
ence. 





John B. Gallagher Company 


45 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
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was so impressed with the worthiness of 
the boys that he added three more. 


FR. DANIHY TRANSFERRED 





Dean of Marquette University Journ- 
alism School Goes to St. Mary’s 


Rev. John Danihy, S. J., dean of Mar- 
quette University College of Journalism, 
was transferred this week to St. Mary’s 
College at St. Mary’s, Kan., where he 
will be dean of the college. He was 
given a testimonial dinner at the Mil- 
waukee Press Club, Aug. 6 by alumni 
of the college of journalism and Mil- 
waukee newspapermen. 

Marvin H. Creager, managing editor 
of the Milwaukee Journal, spoke at the 
dinner, characterizing Father Danihy’s 
tranfer as “A distinct loss to journalism 
as well as to Marquette.” Father 
Danihy has been Dean of Journalism 
for 13 years and was connected with 
Marquette for 17 years. 

‘ 


POST CARD POLL 


Hearst newspapers are conducting a 
new form of nation-wide straw poll using 
post cards. A straw vote was discon- 
tinued when the method of taking it was 
ound unsatisfactory. 
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HAS SWIMMING CLUB 


Ottawa, Ill., Daily Provides Lessons for 
Children of Community 


The Ottawa (Ill.) Daily Republican- 
Times has organized for the children of 
its community a swimming club which 
now has 573 members, all boys and girls 
between the ages of six and 15 who 
could not swim before they joined the 
organization. 

The paper persuaded a local beach 
proprietor to furnish the place for the 
club and the playground commission fur- 
nished instructors. The paper published 
a coupon which was exchanged by the 
children for a card at the paper’s offices. 
Of “é 573 Rae ge who called for 
cards, L. M. Davis, managing editor dis- 
covered that only 23 had ever been in the 
office before. 

Already 82 of the children have be- 
come graduate swimmers and have been 
awarded 10-swim tickets good at the pool 
at any time. The: club will continue its 
activities until Sept. 1 and will resume 
next year. 


HEADS CITY STAFF 


Miss Edith Cobeen of Manley, Iowa, 
has taken a position as city editor of the 
Waverly (Ta.) Democrat. 




















Where the Bell System’s 
profit goes 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE is in effect but 
one profit paid by the 
Bell Telephone System. 
This proft is not large, 
for itis the policy of the Bell 
System to furnish a constantly 
improving telephone service at 
the least cost to the public. 
The treasury of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company receives dividends 
from the stock of the operat- 
ing companies. It receives a 
payment from the operating 
companies for research, engi- 
neering and staff work. It re- 
ceives dividends from the 
Western Electric Company— 
makers of supplies for the Bell 
System—and income from 
long distance operations. 





Only one profit is 
taken from this money 
in the American’ Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Company’s treasury. That is 
the regular dividend to its 
stockholders—now more than 

20,000 in number—which it 
has never missed paying since 
its incorporation in 1885. 

Money beyond regular divi- 
dend requirements and a sur- 
plus for financial stability is 
used to give more and better 
telephone service to the public. 
This is fundamental in the 
policy of the company. The 
Bell System accepts its respon- 
sibility to provide a nation- 
wide telephone service as a 
public trust. 
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IN BUFFALO 


Food Advertisers Must Use 
THE TIMES! 


The one great essential in advertising grocery and food products 
is to reach ALL the people, and since no one newspaper in Buffalo can do 
this, local food advertisers use THE TIMES and the other evening paper. 


Local Grocery Advertising in Buffalo 


First Six Months of 1928 
TIMES News Courier-Express 
216,216 248,330 66,889 


Based on present net-paid circulation, THE TIMES has a 66.5% coverage 
of the city of Buffalo—which is practically as much as any other Buffalo 
newspaper can give. 


It is particularly interesting to note the grocery advertising linages 
of Buffalo’s largest retail merchants—the department stores— 


Grocery Advertising Linages 
Buffalo Department Stores 
First Six Months 1928 





TIMES News Courier-Express 
7730 6074 3537 
The Buffalo Ti 
EVENING BUFFALO, N. Y. SUNDAY 
OVER 124,000 OVER 140,000 
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FIRM’S RIGHT TO SWITCH UNBILLED COPY 
||. TO NEW AGENCY BEING TESTED 





Legal Suit Involves Question of Whether Agency is Principal 
or Agent—Papers Billed New Agent for 
Copy Placed by Old 





S an advertising agency a principal in 

dealing with a publication—or mere- 
ly an agent for its client? 

This question, which has been thought 
absolutely clear in the minds of many, 
comes up again in a way which proves 
the relationship to be anything but clear. 
The case in question is now in process of 
suit and the decision must be regarded 
as one of great import to the advertising 
agencies of America. 

A New York City agency, recognized 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, placed sume business in sev- 
eral papers throughout the country. Ac- 
cording to the client’s instructions the 
agency prepared copy, made photographic 
copies for rotogravure reproduction and 
forwarded these to the several papers, 
with order for insertion in various is- 
sues. All the papers accepted the orders 
which were for the month of May, 1928, 
and ran the ad accordingly. The May 
6 issue appeared and the May 13 and 20 
issues had gone to press and closed their 
forms (being roto they closed a good time 
in advance) when on May 12 the agency 
received notification to cancel all ads and 
that another agency had been engaged. 
The only reason was that the contact 
man had changed agencies and induced 
his client to leave with him. 

Now the (May 6 advertisement had ap- 
peared, the May 12 issue was just out on 
the street and the May 20 issue was too 
late to cancel. Therefore no ads could 
be cancelled for these dates—and no other 
agency could place any ads for these 
dates. 

The client, however, wrote to the vari- 
ous papers and asked then to switch the 
advertising for May over to his new 
agency.. It is a surprising fact that many 
of the papers complied—billing May 





WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











PUBLIC SERVICE 


To Eprror & PusuisHer: I am mailing 
under separate cover, copy of the /thaca 
(N. Y.) Journal-News, date of August 
8, in which we have used your very in- 
teresting article under the heading, 
“GRADE-CROSSING CONSCIOUS- 
NESS.” 

Permit me to express my opinion that 
you have rendered a distinct public serv- 
ice by the preparation and publication of 
this article, and that city editors through- 
out the country can amplify this public 
service by reprinting the same. 

Very sincerely, 

LioneL E. MINnTz, 
City Editor, Journal-News. 
GRADE-CROSSING CRUSADE 

To Epitor & PusiisHeR: May I con- 
gratulate you upon and thank you for 
your story in the August 4th issue of 
Eprtor & PusLisHer, under “Shop Talk 
at Thirty,” in which you present so well 
the one and only remedy that will ever 
cut down the rapidly mounting list of 
fatal accidents at grade crossings. 

I have long contended that 95 per cent 
of the crossing accidents are absolutely 
the fault of the motor drivers. You and 
I both know that all of the grade cross- 
ings in the country can never be elimi- 
nated. It would bankrupt both the rail- 
roads and the commonwealth. You 
have presented an answer and if it can 
be sold to the public, or that portion of 
the public driving automobiles, the Mon- 
day morning editions throughout the 
country will no longer record crossing 
fatalities by the hundreds. 

The Gazette-News is re-printing your 
story in full this week, with credit. 1 


6-13-20 issues to the new agency, which 
could not have ordered these and did no 
work on them. Other newspapers re- 
fused to do so. i 
no way had contact with the newspapers. 
Yet, upon his order, the papers changed 
the earnings on the advertising and the 
financial responsibility for the advertis- 
ing to whomever the client indicated. 

The client paid the new agency for 
these insertions and refused to pay the 
first agency, hence the suit has been 
brought against the client for payment 
by the first agency. This involves a 
very serious question. Could, on the last 
day of the month, a client tell all news 
papers to bill a new agency for his ad 
vertising for the past month, which his old 
agency had prepared and ordered, with- 
out sanction on the part of that agency? 
That seems outrageous and absurd—yet 
that is the actual case here. Morever, 
several newspapers which are members 
of the various associations have complied 
with the request. 

If the court should decide that the 
agency which placed the business is not 
entitled to payment, and that the papers 
did right in billing whomever the adver- 
tiser indicated—it would mean that the 
agency's order is superfluous—that the 
client was the principal and the financial 


risk was transferable according to his | 


whims on all advertising placed by, but 
not yet billed to the agency. 

Such a decision would mean that an 
agency could be robbed of all work not 
yet billed it by the publication if such 
was the desire of the client. It would 
also mean that the responsibility for 
payment cannot be definitely laid upon the 
shoulders of the agency, for all orders 
are obeyed that the client gives, without 
consulting the agency. 


hope that every editor who read 


article will do the same. 


your 


Very truly yours, 
E. M. Perkins, 
President Le Roy (N. Y.) Gaszette-News. 


CREDIT T. P. R. O. A. 


To Eprtor & Pusiisuer: In editori- 
ally approving the code of ethics an- 
nounced by the new organization of 
theatrical press agents formed to affili- 
ate with the American Federation of 
Labor, you imply that these very esti- 
mable gentlemen have created this code 
of ethics themselves. Permit me to say 
that Epitor & PustisHeEr printed the 
code of ethics adopted and rigidly ad- 
hered to by the Theatrical Press 
Representatives of America more than 
three years ago. 

The TPROA has banned press agents 
guilty of faking, and applications re- 
ceived from press agents whose chief 
distinction was success in this line did 
not meet the approval of the Membership 
Committee, the Board of Governors or 
the members of TPROA, 

The TPROA, in other words, has 
never found it necessary to affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor in 
order to command decency among its 
members, and drama and music critics 
and editors throughout the United States 
will testify that this association has won 
and retained the respect of the news- 
paper fraternity because of the honesty 
of its efforts in this and similar respects. 

If there is any praise to be bestowed— 
and you imply there is—it belongs to 
the TPROA. This organization drafted 
the highest code of ethics known to 
journalism, and its members, with rare 
exceptions, maintain them. And _ those 
who do not are no longer members of 
TPROA. 





Yours faithfully, 
Dixie HInes. 


Fourth Estate 





The client, himself, in | 
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nother 
kind of linage 
record that 
advertisers 
admire | 


he INDIANAPOLIS NEWS has 
always kept faith with its readers, 
and with its advertisers, by refus- 
ing to accept unfair, misleading or 


objectionable advertising. 


In 1927, The NEWS ruled as 
objectionable a total of 326,620 
agate lines of available display 
advertising. . . . . In the past ten 
years, The NEWS has rejected 
more than a million dollars’ worth 


of objectionable advertising! 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ast The Indianapolis Radius 


DAN A. CARROLL 


d E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. 


New York: Chicago: a Tower Bldg. 





READER-CONFIDENCE IS A NEWSPAPER’S GREATEST ASSET 
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5c Daily 


August 11, 1928 


10c Sunday 





200,000 EXPECTED TO ATTEND SIXTH 


ANNUAL RADIO SHOW IN LOS 


How They Packed Em In at the 1927 Exhibits! 


EXAMINER TO PUBLISH 
SPECIAL SHOW NUMBER 


ITH the new A. C. Sets stamped- 
Wii the radio market and sales for 

1928 giving promise of attaining 
as high a figure as it has taken the radio 
industry six previous years to achieve? 
the Sixth Annual Radio Show in Los 
Angeles looms as one of the season's 
most splendid opportunities for exploita- 
tion in a highly receptive market. 


Many Reservations 


Booth reservations already made as- 
sure a bigger radio show in Los Angeles 
than any heretofore, and the last one 
pulled better than 150,000 people. The 
show is held in the huge auditorium of 
the beautiful Ambassador Hotel. 

One of the factors to which the success 
of the past five shows has been much 
attributed will be the Examiner’s big 
Special Radio Show Number. This has 
become as much a part of the exposition 
as the exhibitors themselves, and while 
other newspapers in Los Angeles have 
issued Special Sections at the advent of 
the Radio Show, none have at any time 
compared, either in interest or advertis- 
ing volume, with that of the Examiner. 


First in Radio 


One explanation, perhaps, is the fact 
that the Examiner has consistently been 
first in radio lineage ever since the in- 
dustry started, lending every co-operation 
to advertising 
manufacturers and 
retailers. For the 
first six months 
of 1928, as an 
example of this 
leadership, the 
Examiner carried 
44% of ALL the 
newspaper radio 
advertising in its 


P 





i BULLE CK's’ 
Sie RE ror MEN 


city of publica- 
tion. 
Plan, now, to 





become a part of 
this coming Sixth 
Annual Radio 
Number! It will 
be published Sun- 
day, September 
2nd, the morning 





the show opens! 
et eri Setter than a 
oN- N: Ee Ss million readers 


ean dower 


will see it! . . 
440,000 families ! 


Wings 

som ams n= mn HERE’LL 
ome fe ia be another 
show in Los An- 


oa. geles for 10 days 
restore starting Sept. 8th 














— ——"—the National 
Bullock’s uses an at- Ai r ng 5 
tractive and modern With over 1,500 


style in advertising its planes and $150,- 
Store for Men in the 000 in prizes. 


Examiner. This is re- 
duced from a 3 column, More about that 
later. 


full page deep insertion, 


ANGELES ! 
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For a solid week, each year, the aisles of the huge auditorium on the grounds of the Ambassador Hotel in Los An- 


geles are literally packed with people viewing the most recent developments and sets in Radioland. 
at least 200,000 anticipated this year. 


tended the 1927 show; 














One Paper Outpulls 
Two in Couponed Ads 


IVE to one! Copy for copy, that’s 
how the Los Angeles Examiner re- 
cently outpulled two other Los Angeles 
newspapers—the larger of the two other 
morning papers in the territory, and the 
largest evening—in connection with the 
advertising of one of the most exclusive 
subdivisions in the hills of Hollywood— 
the Outpost Estates—with sites for homes 
ranging to $50,000 
Information to this effect is contained 
in a letter from Robert L. Smith, director 
of advertising for C. E. Toberman Com- 





pany, developers, and members of the Nhee ; 
firm of Smith, Lindsey, Inc., advertisers Here's how J. J. Haggarty’s 

“. . . I want to express appreciation new Uptown Wilshire store 
for the splendid results which the Los in Los Angeles, in the heart 
Angeles Examiner has shown in connec- S the Aen 1 
tion with the Outpost Estates, couponed To ‘pind, 
advertisement,” wrote Smith “Up to District, will look when it 
the present time, coupons are still com- is completed. The new home 
ing in as a result of advertising PLACED ‘ii pi il 
WEEKS AGO IN YOUR PAPER. = : e " Ha sear! y's 
This advertisement—5 columns, 10 inches piece -<s aga - 
in size—was placed in the * Exam- the better classes in Los 


iner and . * on an equal schedule. Angeles: 95% 
We keyed each advertisement. and it is a Tick Seale 
pleasure to tell vou that the requests from or ore s 
Examiner advertising have exce fled the other for adve rtising 


papers more than 
come in from all over 

and show that 
blankets this territory as does no 


five to one Coupons have 
Southern California 
Sunday paper 
other 


Examiner 
your 
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Over 150,000 at- 


Figures Show Los Angeles 
Good Place to Live 


BOUT 18,500 

their first 
very favorable 
of Los Angeles. 

\bout 12,700 people die each 
the same city, leaving Old Doc Stork 
with a balance in his favor annually, so 
far as Los Angeles is concerned, of 5,800. 

These are some of the interesting fig- 
ures just released by the Health Depart- 
ment of Los Angeles. Using the figure 
1,200,000 as a base for permanent popu- 
lation, the department executives calcu- 
late the death rate at 10.6 per thousand. 

Of the 1,200,000, 60,000 are Mexicans, 
approximately 1/200th of the population. 
They contribute 1/llth of the deaths 
yearly. 

Of the 


babies each 
view of the 
auspices—the 


year get 
world under 
sunny skies 


year in 


12,730 who died in Los Ange 
les, during the fiscal year of 1927-28, 
4,233 were over 65 years old. 





| Largest home- 
delivered 
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in Los Angeles 
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THE NEW DOUBLE JUNIOR AUTOL 


is the last word in plate maki 


This equipment contains devices which are the fruit of the latest expepe 1 
the dry mat, so that the full value of that time-and-newsprint-saving fati 


A superabundance of platemaking capacity helps every departmemt 
the delivery of printed papers every operation of publication feels its tyn 


Only a few newspapers, however, have learned its value and enjoyb 
which are beyond the powers of others having lesser foundry equipme 


As recently we pointed out, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin—u9t 
—possesses the capacity of forty-eight finished plates a minute. 


We suggest that you make a study of the subject. 





WooD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPOR| 
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WLATE-AUTOSHAVER EQUIPMENT 


ingr the metropolitan newspaper. 










‘peme in stereotyping. It has been especially adapted to the needs of 
ng #ition may the more easily be got. 





nef¥the newspaper. From the handling of news and advertisements to 
rs t¥endous stimulus. 


jowbenefits; these are able to perform extraordinary feats of publication 
ne 


—ugdry mats and eight Double Junior Atgtoplate-Autoshaver equipments 





RIION, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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FREE PRESS ATTACKED 
TL Com is a prospect that the U. S. Supreme 


Court will, in the near future, rule on the 

constitutionality of a new Minnesota law 
which provides that the courts may enjoin the future 
publication of any newspaper which is considered 
“malicious, scandalous and defamatory.” The law 
has already been upheld by the Supreme Ceurt of 
Minnesota. The most vital issues involved in the 
principle of free press are at stake. 

A weekly newspaper, the Saturday Press, pub- 
lished by H. A. Guilford and J. M. Near of Minne- 
apolis, was recently enjoined on the complaint of 
Floyd B. Olson, Hennepin County Attorney, who had 
been attacked in the paper in connection with alleged 
corrupt politics. The action was taken under Chapter 
285 of the Minnesota Session Laws of 1925, said to 
be the first law of its kind in the United States. The 
injunction was granted by Judge Mathias Baldwin of 
the District Court cf Hennepin County, who, how- 
ever, was so doubtful as to the constitutionality of 
the law that he submitted the case for review by the 
State Supreme Court. The latter body upheld the 
injunction unanimously, overruling the demurrer 
entered by the defendants. The American Civil 
Liberties Union has now announced that it will appeal 
the case to the United States Supreme Court. 

The mischief that this law might work is obvious. 
We know nothing of the merits of the Olson case, but 
it must be plain to all of our readers that if a news- 
paper can be enjoined and publication suspended by 
any person who can induce a judge to believe that 
the publication is malicious, scandalous or defamatory, 
the whole system of control by prosecutions for crim- 
inal or libelous utterance after the offense will fall. A 
suspended newspaper is a ruined newspaper. We can 
see no justice in the Minnesota law and if it does not 
violate the first amendment of the constitution, then 
the meaning of that article has been misrepresented 
for 140 years. We do not doubt that the appeal to 
the Supreme Court will succeed. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce estimates the 
national annual oss from ill-health is 
$2,000,000,000, much of which, with the human 
misery added, can be saved through popular 
education in the art of rational living. 


INTERCONTINENTAL LINES 


HE interesting suggestion of intercontinental 
T roads is put forward by James M. Thomson in 

New Orleans Item-Tribune. He forsees rail- 
road, hard-surface highways and airplane lanes con- 
necting the United States with the rich and populous 
nations of Central and South America. He assumes 
that all three means of transportation will be in de- 
mand by future generations and that the billions of 
dollars which these lines of communication would cost 
will be provided by government subsidy. “If North 
and South America are ever connected by an inter- 
continental system of railroads,” Mr. Thomson writes, 
“the railroad itself should be paralleled by hard- 
surfaced highway. And if the airplane is coming in 
as a passenger and mail carrier, the rail and motor 
route should be provided with night markings and 
landing fields for planes. The bridges built for the 
railroads should likewise take care of the motor 
traffic.” 

The dream of breaking down the physical barriers 
that now separate the peoples of this hemisphere may 
seem vague to unimaginative folk, but it is as certain 
of ultimate realization as is tomorrow’s sunlight. 
Popular desire for travel and escape from uncom- 
fortable seasons, wealth of the people of the North 
and South, the amazing ease with which transporta- 
tion lines are now provided by engineering science and 
the fact that such communication is the forerunner of 
trading and human progress dictate the inevitable 
establishment of intercontinental roads. We agree 
with Mr. Thomson that future generations will 
demand traffic by rail, highway and air, and that a 
building plan which accommodates all three methods 
of transportation is sound. 





Where, pray, is that commercial disaster 
that was so sure to fall upon the United 
States in this election year? 








Also unto Thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy: 
for Thou renderest to every man according to 


his work.—Psalms, LXII; 12. 











KNIFE IN PUBLISHER’S HAND 


FEW days ago the publisher of an Eastern 
daily addressed Epitor & PuBLISHER in the 
following terms: 

“Recently, we were shown a letter from an advertis- 
ing agency to a local retailer instructing him how to get 
free advertising for a certain product in local news- 
papers. At the same time we were allowing that same 
agency 15 per cent commission for display advertising 
of the same product. Isn't it rather knavish for an 
agency to accept pay from us with one hand and then 
directly, through the other hand, try to steal our space? 

I have wondered if the man at the head of this agency 
knew of the practice.” 

false practice, but it is 
common enough. The position of the agency is un- 
tenable, if organized newspaperdom will attack it. 
3ut so long as certain publishers think that they are 
not violating confidence with readers by allowing 
advertising to appear in news columns, so long as 
they refuse to admit that free publicity is rebating 
advertising contracts, and so long as they continue 
to permit the biggest leak in the newspaper business 
to drain their only source of profitable revenue, it 
is not to be expected that advertising agencies should 
hesitate to take advantage of the situation, Epitor 
& PwuBLisHER realizes that while a few agencies 
make a profit from their side-line publicity depart- 
ments, while others boast of their ability to get much 
space free, ncyertheless responsible agency men 
recognize the fact that the present system of free 
publicity is an evil which is corrupting and injuring 
their business, even as it is ravishing the newspaper 
as an advertising medium. But the knife is in the 
hands of publishers. 


Yes, we think it is a 


Production of the new small-size currency 
has begun at the Bureau of Engraving. The 
mixture of small and large bills will at first 
be confusing to us all and those who must 
count large sums will have to change methods. ! 
The innovation will make interesting copy. 


MR. BLOCK IN BROOKLYN 


NNOUNCEMENT of the purchase by Paul 
A Block of the  sixty-five-year-old Brooklyn 

Standard-Union this week called out from an 
array of distinguished men in official and private life 
congratulations that must have warmed the heart of 
the publisher. .The newspaper possesses an enviable 
record, and among its able editors were Gen. Stewart 
L. Woodford, American Ambassador to Spain at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American war; Theodore 
Tilton, brilliant young editor who did much to give 
fame to Henry Ward Beecher and lived to fight 
Beecher in one of the most pathetic domestic tragedies 
in history; Murat Halstead, distinguished as a writer, 
and William Berri, good citizen and capable publisher, 
and others. For many years the Standard-Union 
has been a popular and dependable local institution. 
The marvelous development of Brooklyn in ten years, 
its striking prospect of huge population growth, make 
it a field which is well suited to the progressive 
character of the Paul Block type of newspaper. The 
publisher promises an independent editorial policy and 
spirited news service. 


The best cartoon we have recently seen is one 
by W. J. Enright showing the entrance of 
Henry Ford in a flivver into the rubber jungle, 
with snakes, baboons and other natives hissing 
and chattering. These wordless stories that 
artoonists tell soundly contribute to the joy of 
living. 


SHAME OF MEMPHIS 


EMPHIS plainly needs a _ political mop-up. 
M Poisonous corruption must be very close to the 

vitals of that fair American community. The 
symptom becomes unmistakable when politicians and 
uniformed police set upon reporters assigned to watch 
polling booths and unmercifully beat them, destroy 
their cameras and lock them up in prison cells, on 
faked-up charges, one of which was “threatened 
breach of peace.” 

Remember Canton! Remember Don Mellett! 

The reporters who were assaulted and arrested were 
representing Commercial Appeal and Evening Appeal 
and those newspapers, as well as Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, have denounced the outrage. The testimony 
in the case is that one vicious gang of politicians, 
fighting another gang that appears to be equally 
desperate, feared the reporters because they were 
engaged in wholesale repeating operations. Oh, yes, 
the leaders of the assault on the reporters were boot- 
leggers, law-violators, ex-convicts and city police 
dfficials. That is the usual combination and it most 
fears the truth-telling camera. 

Epiror & PUBLISHER pays tribute to the reporters 
who withstood the shock of this outrage. They are 
soldiers of free America, and the institution they 
defend is the same institution that hundreds of thou- 
sands of their forefathers have died for. The sacri- 
fice is not in vain; indeed it challenges the best blood 
of the citizenship of many American cities in this 
crazy day. The polls need watching and if the job 
costs life or liberty there are plenty of newspaper 
men to say, “so be it.” We look to the newspapers 
of Memphis to whip last week’s infamy to a con- 
spicuous conclusion. It is a test of editorial con- 
science. No newspaper can tolerate such abuse of its 
reporters. No honest newspaper can remain idle 
when the symptom of hidden corruption is so plainly 
written. 





Utility press agents called some country edi- 
tors “God’s fools” and in a New York state 
weekly today we counted four out of five edi- 
torials which plainly were the writings of press 
agents for power, or beet sugar or pistol manu- 
facturing interests. 


A STRANGE PLEA 
\ N astounding article appeared in Women’s Wear 


Daily on August 7, describing an industrial 
situation which we believe to be unique, The 
article quotes the leaders of the prolonged strike in 
the New Bedford, Mass., mills to the effect that the 
wage cut which precipitated the strike was induced 
by mismanagement of the mills. The contention is 
set forth that the cause of the striking workers is the 
identical cause of the stockholders, the former losing 
wages for 17 weeks rather than accept a ten per cent 
cut, and the latter suffering an alleged depreciation 
of $68,000,000 in their mill investment in 5 years. 
It is charged that instead of co-operating and 
dominating the market for certain classes of goods, 
“a little group of perhaps six or seven men whose 
average age is very close to 70” persisted in old and 
outworn business practices and would underbid each 
other “with a bitterness which made even visitors 
from the South gasp.” The strike leaders say that 
cloth which was sold by New Bedford mills at 16 
cents and was finished for 3 cents, retailed for 76 
cents and more, yet the mill men could see nothing 
to do but still further reduce wages and lengthen 
working hours to make dividends. They refused to 
consider “consolidation or co-operation, or co-opera- 
tive advertising and trade-marking and finishing, be- 
cause they were too old to go forth to new triumphs, 
but were set only on hanging on to that which they 
had won in their youth.” 

The remarkable statement concludes with a plea to 
stockholders to join with the workers to introduce 
modern methods into the mills and thereby return 
prosperity to the industry. 





Considering the space and honest non- 
partisan reporting that the American press is 
giving to the national campaign no voter need 
go to the polls in November unprepared in- 
telligently to exercise suffrage. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 








P and Mrs. Ogden Reid of the New 
York Herald Tribune, with their 
ly, are spending a month at _Camp 
Air at Upper St. Regis in the 
fondacks. 
fyde M. Reed, publisher of the 
bons (Kan.) Sun, has been nomi- 
wd on the Republican ticket for 
pernor of Kansas. 
ames O’Flaherty, Jr., publisher of 
Bronx Home News, sailed Saturday 
a tour of Ireland with Mrs. O’Fla- 
They will be abroad until Sep- 
r. 
rank E. Noyes, editor of the Mari- 
(Wis.) Eagle-Star, and Mrs. Noyes 
enjoying a two months’ tour of Eu- 
They are accompanied by their 
ter, Mrs. Walter Kieth, Akron, O. 
jilbert Garretson, head of the school 
journalism at Oklahoma City Uni- 
sity, and writer on the staff of the 
homa City (Okla.) News, has re- 
red from a European trip. 
lian Delafons, representative at Lon- 
of Eprror & PuBLISHER, and Miss 
lis M. Thompson, will be married 
Enfield on September 1. They will 
Me at Broxbourne, Herts. 
Professor Frank L. Martin of the 
bol of Journalism of the University 
Missouri and William Southern Jr., 
lisher of the Independent (Mo.) Ex- 
ner, will sail August 9 from Montreal 
the Minnedosa for a five weeks’ trip 
furope. They expect to go to Cologne 
ire they will spend five days visiting 
International Press Exhibition. 
oy Blodgett of the Tillamook (Ore.) 
dlight, accompanied by Mrs. Blod- 
, has been taking an extended motor 
thrcugh the west. The principal aim 
the trip was an improvement in the 
th of Mrs. Blodgett. During their 
nce the Headlight has been in charge 











Lewis M. Williams, formerly with 
spapers at Tacoma, Spokane and 
mpia. 


. J. Keller, general manager of the 
sburen Post Gazette is back at his 
again after a two weeks’ vacation 
ng. 

A. Miller, president and editor of 
South Bend (ind.) Tribune, and 
. Miller are on a western trip which 
nhdes Yellowstone Park, Estes Park 
Colorado Springs, Colo. They will 
bbsent until about Sept. 1. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


K. and Mrs. Kobert L. Bellem re- 
cently returned to Fresno, Calif., 
ha two-weeks’ motor tour extending 
Tia Juana, Mexico, to Vancouver, 
h Columbia, via the Pacific and 
wood highways. Mr. Bellem is clas- 
| advertising manager of the Fresno 
He reports the recent sale of short 
ks from his pen to Fight Stories, 
Stories, Paris Nights, Ten Story 
k, and Authors’ Journal. 

nan Battey, member of the Utica 
Y.) Observer-Dispatch advertising 
| has just been named merchandis- 
manager to succeed Charles D. Bud- 
Mr. Buddle has become affiliated 
J. P. McKinney & Son, New York, 
mal representatives. 

ed Sappington, advertising manager 
e Ironwood (Mich.) Globe, and Mrs. 
— have returned from ‘Missouri 
they spent their honeymoon. 
ward Davis, business manager of 
lew York Herald Tribune, has gone 
Mallet Bay, Vermont, to spend his 
ion with his family. 

ymond Glynn, of the classified ad 
rtment of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
bhlican-American, returned from a 
4 trip to Detroit and Canada 
atly. 

Ptrry DeVorken, head of the classi- 
aa department of the Waterbury 
mm.) Republican-American, has just 
mel from his vacation which he 
touring New York State and 
a. 
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Henry Reilly has left his position in 
the display advertising department of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican-Ameri- 
can, and is now connected with the busi- 
ness staff of the Providence Journal. His 
position has been taken by Tom Z. 
Corby, of the classified department of 
the two papers. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
RICHARD C. BOLTON has been ap- 


pointed managing editor of the 
Queens County Evening News, at 
Jamaica, N. Y. Mr. Bolton, who was 


formerly city editor of the weekly 
Queens County News, began his news- 
paper career in Newburgh, N. Y. 

Norman B. Deuel, managing editor of 
the Chico (Cal.) Record, returned re- 
cently from a motor trip to Vancouver, 
B. C. He was accompanied by William 
Hamilton of the editorial staff of the 
Woodland (Cal.) Remocrat. 

Arthur McKay, for the past tnree 
years sports editor of the Eureka (Cal.) 
Humboldt Times, has resigned. He will 
reside in San Francisco. 

James Bales has succeeded Victor 
Short as head of the San Francisco 
Examiner copy desk. Bales, who has 
been on make-up for several years, was 
formerly city editor of the San Francisco 
Bulletin. 

Paul D. Hanes, who recently resigned 
as telegraph editor of the Texarkana 
fvening News to join the Clarksdale 
(Miss.) Register, has returned to his 
position with the News. 

Sam R. Parke has joined the editorial 
department of the Texarkana Gazette. 

Roy P. Porter of the staff of the 
Waterloo (la.) Tribune will leave Aug. 
25 for Los Angeles, where he will be 
associated with the school annual depart- 
ment of an engraving company. Porter 
was editor of the student annual at the 
University of Iowa at Iowa City last 
year. 

C. V. Firestone has been appointed as 
special Pacific Coast representative of 
the New York News Bureau Associa- 
tion. Frank J. Kihm has been named 
manager .of the San Francisco office of 
this organization. 

Vincent Byers, city editor of the New 
York Evening Post, is back in town after 
a trip to the Pacific Coast and return 
through the Panama Canal. Leonard 
Falkner, assistant city editor, is now va- 
cationing in Cleveland. 

Miss Arthur Ray, who has been on the 
publicity staff of the Medical Center in 
New York City, went abroad for a 
month’s vacation on July 5. When Miss 
Ray landed in Paris she visited friends at 
the New York Herald, Paris Edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and as a 
result, is a member of the staff for a 
month, 


Dr. Ernest H. Ross, for the last 10 
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AN J. EGAN, recently appointed 


eastern manager of the Thomas W. 
joined that company 


Briggs Company, 


eight years ago 
asa solicitor 
after spending 


some time making 
a study of ad- 
vertising, while 
connected with 
the National 
Surety Company. 
Although he is 
still a young man, 
his experience in 
the special adver- 
tising field has 
given him a wide 
knowledge of that 
branch of the ad- 
vertising business. 

Mr. Egan was born in Chicago and 
has spent the greater part of his life in 
that city. He left school to join the 
army and fought in the World War with 
the Fourth Division. He returned from 
France in 1919 and was sent to a base 
hospital in Chicago to recover from 
wounds. He was discharged from the 
hospital in September of the same year, 
and soon after obtained a position with 
the National Surety Company. He was 
in charge of a department of the Den- 
ver office of that company, and also 
worked in the Chicago and Cincinnati 
offices. 

In 1920 Mr. Egan. became associated 
with the Thomas W. Briggs Company as 
a solicitor and has worked on special 
advertising jobs for the Briggs company 
in all parts of the United States. 





years associated with the Jowa C ity (Ia.) 
Daily Citizen and later the Press-( ‘itizen, 
has resigned to devote himself to an in- 
dustrial enterprise of which he is head. 
Iowa City capital has been interested in 
the marketing of a series of factory 
products which Dr. Ross has perfected 
in recent years. 

L. R. Lindgren, correspondent of the 
Associated Press at Lincoln, Neb., has 
been transferred to the Associated Press 
bureau at Pittsburgh, Pa. Duncan Price, 
state editor at Lincoln, succeeds him. 

Frederick L. Shaw of the Providence 
(R. I.) Sunday Journal staff, a second 
lieutenant in the Field Artillery Reserve 
of the United States Army,. hag returned 
to his desk following a two weeks’ tour 
of duty with the C. M. T. C. at Fort 
Adams, Newport, R. I. 


Charles E. Alexander, society editor of 
the Boston (Mass.) Evening Transcript, 
sailed July 29 on a six months’ visit to 
the British Isles and the Continent. 








WILL ROGERS 


writes newspaper syndicate matter for 
McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


exclusively ! 


Daily dispatches—one of the most popular of all newspaper fea- 
Used by many of the greatest newspapers 


tures. Sent daily by wire. 
at top of column, page one. 


Weekly articles 


Daily anecdotes- 


You should have a Rogers feature to add a note of authority to 


your feature layout. 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


V. V. MeNrrtrt, 
President 


with two-column art. Reviews of news and views 
from the unparalleled Rogers viewpoint.. 


~short and sure. 


CuHartes V. 


McApam, 
Vice-President 
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We Sell Newspapers Features; 
Our Features Sell Newspapers. 











METROPOLITAN 
SERIALS 


MILDRED BARBOUR 

Wilful Wives. (Jllustrated.) 

White Butterflies. (/llustrated.) 

A Suitor Too Many. (Jllustrated.) 

Sybil, Trapper of Men. (Jllustrated.) 
DONN BYRNE 

Hangman's House. 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 

The Murder of Roger Ackroyd. 
GEORGE CREEL 

Sons of the Eagle. (Jilus. articles.) 
J. J. FARJEON 

No. 17. 
J. S. FLETCHER 

Marchester Royal 

The Wolves and the Lamb. 

The Markenmore Mystery. 
BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 

Black Sheep's Gold. 

The Wreck of the “Redwing.” 
RICHARD HALLIBURTON 


The Royal Road to Romance. (Jilus 
trated articles.) 

The Glorious Adventure. 
articles.) 


TRADER HORN 
Trader Horn, 
FOSTER JOHNS 
The Square Emerald. 
HAROLD LAMB 
Genghis Khan. 


(Iilustrated |} 


(Illustrated.) 


(Illustrated articles.) 
FANNY HEASLIP LEA 

The Dream Maker Man. 
GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


The Inn of the Hawk and Raven. 
(Illustrated. ) 


ROLAND PERTWEE 
Interference. 


MARGARET PEDLER 
Tomorrow's Tangle. 
The Lamp of Fate. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Two Flights Up. (//lustrated.) 
VINGIE E. ROE 
Monsieur of the Rainbows. 
RAFAEL SABATINI 


For Love of a Lady of France, (JI 
lustrated.) 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
The Mystery of Uncle Bollard. 


P. G. WODEHOUSE | 
The Small Bachelor. 
Mostly Sally. 


DORNFORD YATES 


Blind Corner. 


If Your Territory Is Open, 
Wire for Terms to 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


150 Nassau St., 


Associate 


Earl J. Hadley 


New York City 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 
INCLUDING 


The Journalist Newspaperdom 
Advertising 





Titles registered in the United Statees Patent Office. 





THE OLDEST PUBLICATION OF THE 
NEWSPAPER AND ADVER- 
TISING FIELDS 


Established in 1884 by Allan Forman 


THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO. 
INC., PROPRIETORS 
Publication Office: 

Suite 1700 Times Building—42nd Street 
and Broadway — New York City, N. Y. 








Telephones: 
Bryant 3052, 3053, 3054, 3055 and 3056 





President and Publisher, James W. 
Brown; treasurer, Marlen E. Pew; secre- 
tary and business manager, Charles B. 
Groomes; promotion manager, James 
W. Brown, Jr.; circulation manager, 
George Strate; classified advertising 
manager, S. L. Dare. 


Editor, Marlen E. Pew; Managing Edi- 
tor, Arthur T. Robb; Feature Editor, 
Philip Schuyler; News Editor, Warren 
Bassett; Associate Editors, Philip Stong, 
John F. Roche. 

London Editor: Allan Delafons, 113 
Edenbridge Road, Enfield, Middlesex, 
England. Paris Editor: G. Langelaan, 
c/o The Associated Press, 21 rue Viwvi- 
enne. Washington Correspondent: G. 
H. Manning, National Press Club 
Building. Chicago office: 30 North Dear- 
born Street. 








International Year Book issued last Sat- 
urday in January. 

“A. N. P. A.” service numbers last two 
Saturdays in April. 

Advertising Convention number 
Saturday in July. 

Newspaper advertising linage tabula- 
tions issued in March and September. 
Table of newspaper rates and circula- 
tions issued in January and July. 
Market Guide containing information 
on 1,400 newspaper markets issued third 
Saturday in November. 

Size of type page—9 x 12 inches—or 168 
agate lines (13 ems) on four columns 
—or a total of 672 agate lines to the 
page. Largest type page in the business 
paper field. 

Display advertising rates: transient, 75< 
per agate line, or series of insertions as 
follows: 


first 


& Publisher 





Size 





$250 
140 


1 Page 
% Page 
\% Page 7S 
% Page 50 
te Page 30 














The little forty-two agate line rate maker 
card at a cost of $16 per week, earns 
as low a rate on a 52-time basis as any 
other schedule, namely, $168 per page; 
$95 half-page; and $55 quarter-page. 
Classified advertising rates: 75¢ per 
agate line one time; 60c per agate line 
four times. 
Situations Wanted: 50c per agate line 
one time; 40c per agate line three times 
(count six words to the line). 
Member of the Associated Business 
Papers and subscribing to its standard 
of practice. 

member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations with a certified net paid 
“A.B.C.” circulation as follows: 





Net 
Paid 


Six Months 
Ending 


Total Dis- 


tribution 





Dec. 31st, 1927 
Dec. 3ist, 1926 
Dec. 3let, 1925 

Slst, 1924 


8,220 
7,014 
6,363 
5,711 


9,546 
8,015 
7,708 
6,488 
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from page 27) 

John Hungerford, Jr., former owner of 

he Upland (Cal.) News, is to leave soon 
oe Yokohama, Japan, to act as manager 
of the Yokohama branch of the Japan 
Advertiser of Tokio. 

Arthur Ruhl, staff member of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and Mrs. Ruhl 
are the parents of a son born August 4. 
Mrs. Ruhl was Miss Zinaida Yakounchi- 
koff, of Russia. 

George Sutherland, state capitol re- 
porter for Salt Lake City Tribune, has 
returned from a vacation. 

Lawrence Gilman, music critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has gone to 
Europe for his annual vacation abroad. 


(Continued 


Lewis A. Fisher has joined the staff 
of the Monrovia (Calii.) Daily News as 
city editor. 

Floyd Maxwell, motion picture editor 
of the Portland Oregonian, has been 
made manager of the Portland theatre. 


M. K. Myers, news editor of the 
Corvallis (Ore.) Gaszsette-Times, with 
his wife and son, are taking a motor trip 
through California and Arizona. 

Robert L. Girvin, formerly real estate 
editor of the Miami News, and more 
recently of the Reading (Pa.) Times, is 
now assistant city editor of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican. He replaces 
Roger F. Ralston, former night editor 
of the Portland (Me.) Express. 

Julius Kramer, a former staff member 
of the Newark Evening News, is wire 
editor of the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican, taking the place of Leonard F. 
Daly, who resigned to take a position 
with the Associated Press in New York. 


Niver W. Beaman, who was_ sports 
editor and columnist on the Corning (N. 
Y.) Leader,isnow a reporter on general 
assignments on the staff of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican 

Paul Yukon, independent feature 
writer and rambling scribe, who has 
written a number of articles for the New 
York World on conditions in fascist 
Ita'y, is now a reporter on the [Vater- 
bury (Conn.) Republican, 

William B. Donahue, who was copy 
boy on the Waterbury (Conn.) Ameri- 
can, is now a reporter on the staff of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican. 

Donald M. Shea, church editor of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, and 
formerly on the staff of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) American and the Boston 
American, is on the police beat of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) American, replac- 
ing John L. Severance, who is now on 
the staff of the Journal of Commerce, 
New York. 

Karl Kahn, feature man for the Wis 
consin News, Milwaukee, has resigned 
to handle publicity for the gubernatorial 
campaign of Walter J. Kohler, of 
Kohler, Wis. His place on the News 
has been taken by William T. Cuddy, 
formerly of the Milwaukee Journal. 

‘ — wil 


WEDDING BELLS 


ALCOTT POWELL, of the New 

York Evening Telegram, Aug. 4 

to Helen Anne Ranney, editor of Sparks, 
the house organ of R. H. Macy & Co. 

Robert Speer of the Marshfield (Wis.) 
News-Herald advertising staff, to Miss 
Rachael Davis of Brookline, Mass., at 
the home of the bride’s parents July 26. 

Orvin Gaston, editor of the Vallejo 
(Cal.) Evening Chronicle, to Miss Thel- 
ma Kimberling, a University of Oregon 
graduate, recently. 

Roger Bethel Wheeler of Bridgewater, 
county editor for the Brockton ( Mass.) 
Times, to Miss Mirian Reed of Bridge- 
water, Mass., recently at Bridgewater. 

Mendel Norman Fisher of Boston, 
Mass., to Miss Minnerre Edelstein of 
New Castle, Pa., at New Castle, Aug. 
2. Mr. Fisher is the New England 
correspondent of the Jewish Telegraphic 
agency of America. Miss Edelstein was 
at one time engaged in newspaper work. 

Ray Fanning, city the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Miss 


Helen Cassin, 


editor of 
American, to 
recently. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


MEMBERS of the ApvERTISING CLUB 
- or St. Louis are enthusiastically 
working in favor of a $2,000,000 airport 
bond issue which will be voted on in 
St. Louis, August 7. 

At a special election of the Puitts- 
BURGH (Pa.) Press Crus, on July 28, 
Harry C. Milholland, president of the 
Press Publishing Company, was elected 
honorary president. John E. McKirdy 
was elected president and Harry M. Bit- 
ner and W. W. Forster, vice-presidents. 
The following were chosen as members 
of the board of governors: C. L. Lan- 
caster, Ray Sprigle, Grafton Duval, W. 
J. Hatton, J. M. Hazlett, H. B. Lauf- 
man, D. E. Davis and L. B. Sisson. 


At the annual meeting of the Pitts- 
BURGH ApveERTISING CLUB, W. H. Mc- 
3ride was elected president; R. B. Mc- 
Daniel, vice-president; Fred W. Mor- 
gan, treasurer and J. A. Cullison, secre- 
tary. Robert E. Grove is the retiring 
president. 

Horace E. Treharne, who has been as- 
sistant secretary of the CLEVELAND Ap- 
VERTISING CLuB, has succeeded George E. 
Mills as secretary. Mills has joined the 
Steels and Tubes, Inc., in the role of 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. He was associated with this con- 
cern four years before he became the 
club’s secretary 15 months ago. Tre- 
harne was formerly secretary of the 
Dayton, O., ad club. 

San Benito has been chosen as the 
place for holding the 1928 convention of 
the Texas EpiTor1AL ASSOCIATION, an or- 
ganization of press veterans of the state. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


W. MILBY, who leased his half in- 

* terest in the Mason City (lIll.) 
Banner-Times, a weekly, during his two 
years’ absence in Florida, has rented and 
resumed active charge of the paper. Roy 
Swiger had been associated with Ben 
Rickard in the paper during Mr. Milby’s 
absence. Victor Rickard has succeeded 
his father as owner in the partnership and 
becomes actively interested in the paper. 


H. A. McDougal, who founded the 
Tyler (Tex.) Daily Courier-Times 31 
years ago, has announced his retirement 
as editor of the paper, having sold his 
interest to co-partners. T. B. Butler, 
named as the new editor of the Courier- 
Times, is only 23 years old. Mr. Mc- 
Dougal, veteran East Texas newspaper- 
man, first conducted the Tyler Daily Dis 
patch for three years before he launched 
the Courier-Times in 1898. He plans to 
re-enter newspapes work elsewhere itr 
Texas following a vacation. 

Gladston Emory has purchased the half 
interest held by his partner E. M. New- 
port in the Sayre (Okla.) Headlight and 
is now sole owner of the newspaper. Last 
April the Sayre Journal, owned by Emory 
was consolidated with the ‘Headlight, 
owned by Newport. The Headlight is 
now the only newspaper published at 
Sayre. 

C. Nelson 
Booneville (Mo.) 


Edgar publisher of the 
Advertiser, a weekly, 
has purchased the Booneville Central- 
Missourian, a daily, from P. T. Grimes, 
owner and publisher and will merge 
his weekly and daily, continuing the 
daily publication. The Advertiser is in 
its eighty-second year. Grimes purchased 
the Central-Missourian two years ago. 

W. T. Davidson, former secretary of 
the Ames, la., Association of Commerce 
has purchased the Allison (la.) Trib- 
une from the estate of the late J. R. 
Rowan. Mr. Davidson formerly published 
papers in Milford, Spirit Lake and Ham- 
burg. 

Frank Rospaw, publisher of the Yorba 
Linda (Cal.) Star, has sold that news- 
paper to C. M. Vernon. Mr. Rospaw 
has purchased the Placentia (Cal.) Cour- 
ier from C. E. Perdue, who recently 
brought the property from Col. Henry 
R. Honey. 

Richard T. Baldwin, formerly editor of 
the Albion (Mich.) Recorder, has pur- 
chased the Upland (Cal.) News from H. 
M. Guy. Mr. Guy has retired from news- 
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paper work because of defective 
sight. 
Ed Kane has purchased the Fo 
County Advocate, Fairbank, Ia., fro 
wig Grantham, who has been publish 
of the paper the last few years 
Green & Green, publishers of 
South Gate (Cal.) Press, have py 
chased the I// ‘llowbrook (Cal.) Jo 
nal 
J. R. Hinman has purchased the ; 
terest of his partner, R. K. Wright, ; 
the Inglewood Heights (Cal.) Gazetj 
W. D. Schneider has been named ef 
tor of the Lidgerwood (N. D.) Ti 
recently sold to Gerald Movius to | 
Carver of Veblin, N. D. Mr. Moy; 
has gone to a Minneapolis, Minn., pap¢ 
The Ashland (Ore.) Daily Tidin 
has bought the Ashland Register, a sem 
weekly one year old, and has diseg 
tinued its publication. C. J. Reg 
former publisher of the Register, 
taken a place in the publicity depart 
of an oil company at Los Angeles. 
C. M. Brinton of Marcus, Washingt 
has bought the North Powder (Or 
News and the Haines (Ore.) Reco 
He took possession Aug. 1. Mrs. § 
Hancock, former owner of the Reco 
has gone to Seattle. E. O. Wook 
former owner of the News, is taking 
trip through the middle west, his pla 
for the future are as yet uncertain. 
‘ 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


OCKFORD i(lIll.) MORNIN 
STAR, 120-page achievement editi 
with 40 pages of rotogravure, July 15 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press Telegn 
26-page, Pacific Southwest Expositi 
Edition, July 26. 
Elk City (Okla.) News-Democrat 
cently published a 54-page special editi 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
HE San Fernando (Cal.) Sun | 


moved into its new home. The buil 
ing has been completely remodeled wi 
a Spanish-type front. New equipm 
has been added, also. 

The Salt Lake City Telegram has 1 
modeled its business office. There 
an entirely new front, among other i 
provements. The circulation depart 
has more space than formerly and h 
been entirely separated from the remai 
der of the office. 

Monette (Ark.) News is making ple 
to equip its plant with a new linoty 
and a new press. 

Booneville (Ark.) Democrat is havi 
plans drawn for a new home. 





FLASHES 








united nation,” s@ 
President Coolidge. That is to say, 
most united. There still seems to | 
some slight difference of opinion on ! 
question of how much yeast to use 
gallon.—Windsor (Ont.) Border (ih 
Star. 


“America is a 


An Englishman claims that our spec 
is frequently ambiguous. No doubt 
refers to such terms‘as “easy payment 
—Wall Street Journal. 

A seven- months- -old baby in Alaba' 
says, “When do we eat?” In anot 
year or so, she'll forget such mi 
matters and begin to worry about 
price of gasoline.—Detroit News. 

All flesh is frail, and the man ¥ 
pokes fun at purchasers of wildcat st 
may possess an expensive mah-jong 
—Vancourer (B. C.) Sun. 

At last Lindbergh has had a real tht 
He got a ride in the cab of a locomot 
—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 

Now they're going to take the 
prises out of life. The scientists dec 
that they hope soon to forecast eaft 
quakes.—J. R. Wolfe m Milwe 


Journal. 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


has purchased 62 of The 
New Hoe Super-Produc- 
tion Press Units for its New 
Home. 


The number of these Hoe 
new-type press units now 
on order totals 


100 


The Press Which Encourages Speed 





[RHOE 8. COI cRExo8s 


BOSTON 








NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 


| More Super-Production Press Sales 


LONDON 
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THOMAS LOGAN DIES 
SUDDENLY AT 47 


Former Washington Correspondent 
Was President of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan Advertising Agency 
—Acute Indigestion Cause 


Editor 


‘ 


Thomas F. Logan, 47, president of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, advertising 
agency of New York, Chicago and Lon- 
don, died suddenly at 9.30 in the morning 
of Aug. 9. He had been in excellent 
health until Tuesday of this week, when 
he suffered a slight attack of indigestion 
and went to his summer home at Ardsley- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. Acute indigestion 
developed and death came at his home 
there. A wife and a sister survive. — 

Mr. Logan was born in Philadelphia, 
where he attended St. Joseph’s Jesuit 
College, leaving in 1898 to join the re- 
portorial staff of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. For two years he served on that 
paper’s city staff and then was sent to 
Washington. He was a correspondent 
for the Inquirer in Washington for 11 
years, becoming one of the leaders of 
the corps of newspaper writers at the 
national capital. In addition to his work 
for the Inquirer, Mr. Logan wrote ar- 
ticles from Washington for the Ameri- 
can Economist, Leslie’s Weekly and 
Manufacturers Record. He became the 
friend of presidents, cabinet ministers, 
and political leaders. 

When the war started in 1917 he was 
made vice-chairman of the welfare com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fense. A little later he was made special 
shipping commissioner of the United 
States and sent to Paris, serving there 
through 1918 and 1919. After the war, 
he returned to this country and organized 
his own advertising agency, calling it 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. In 1926 Mr. 
Logan with A. D. Lasker effected the 
merger of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., with 
Lord & Thomas. Mr. Logan was elected 
president and Mr. Lasker became chair- 
man of the board. 

On receiving news of the death of 
their partner, Mr. Lasker and Ralph 
Follitt, vice-president of the agency, im- 
mediately left Chicago for New York, 
where they were to arrive Friday. Then 
plans for the funeral will be made. 

Mr. Logan was active in affairs of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and John Benson, president of 
A. A.A.A., sent the following tribute to 
him to Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

“It is difficult for me to express my 
own personal feelings regarding the 
death of Mr. Logan. Conventional terms 
seem so inadequate. He had such an 
unusual combination of attractive quali- 
ties as a man and abilities as an adver- 
tising man. His rapid rise in the adver- 
tising business was probably due to both 
these assets and, of course, his usefulness 
as a member of this association was 
equally due to that. 

“You could always count on Tom 
Logan for clear-headed counsel and 
warm-hcarted sympathy, both for the ad- 
vertising business and for anyone in it 
who merited it. 

“He did a very constructive job for 
advertising agencies in guiding them in 
their conduct of the new field of broad- 
cast advertising in which he specialized 
as a committee chairman. 

“As a competitor he was singularly 
generous and always ready and willing 
to help other agencies in solving prob- 
lems of advertising and selling. Mr. 
Logan always seemed to me to be the 
type of man who did not care to be suc- 
cessful ‘at someone else’s expense and he 
showed that statesman-like quality in his 
activities for our association, always tak- 
ing the broad point of view that mutual 
benefit was the true mark of success in 
any transaction.” 

Paul Block, president of Paul Block, 
Inc., and newspaper owner, said: “The 
death of Tom Logan is a terrible shock 
to me. We were more than business 
friends as we had known each other in- 
timately for a great many years. He 
was with me last Monday evening and 
the news that has just reached me has 
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broken me up very much. He was one 
of the finest, squarest men in the adver- 
tising profession with a personality second 
to none. He will never be forgotten by 
his friends.” 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Trmes, said: “Thomas Logan 
was a man of untiring energy, great 
ability and highly agreeable personality. 
His passing is a tremendous loss to the 
advertising and newspaper world.” 

J. F. Bresnahan, business manager of 
the New York World, said: “Mr. 
Logan’s death is a great loss.” 

Stuart Schuyler, business manager of 
the New York Evening Telegram, said: 
“The advertising fraternity has lost in 
the death of Thomas Logan one of the 
most capable advertising and newspaper 
men in the country. We are going to 
miss his intelligent leadership.” 

Edwin S. Friendly, business manager 
of the New York Sun, said, “Thomas 
Logan was a pioneer in public service 
advertising. He was a constructive force 
in raising the standards of his business.” 


E. D. DEWEY KILLED 


15-Year-Old Held in Death of Ore- 
gonian Mailing Room Superintendent 


Rex Mead, 15, is held in Portland on 
a charge of first degree murder for the 
shooting of E. D. Dewey, for more than 
30 years superintendent of the mailing 
room of the Portland Oregonian. 
Dewey’s body was found Aug. 3 in his 
summer home near Portland. 

Mead is reported to have admitted 
that he shot Dewey while the latter was 
eating luncheon. Dewey had befriended 
the boy who had been in trouble re- 
peatedly, and was trying to reform him. 
Mead gave as a motive for the shooting 
that Dewey had threatened to inform 
his parents of some misbehavior. 

Dewey was 60 years old. H eretired 
from the Oregonian several years, ago 
because of ill health. 


Obituary 

MURRAY A. COOPER, aged 78 years, 

founder of the Washington (Pa.) 
Observer, died at his home there Aug. 4. 
He read medicine in early life but the 
newspaper profession held a stronger ap- 
peal and in 1872 he founded the Wash- 
mgton Advance, which later developed 
into the Observer. In 1874 he disposed 
of his interest in the paper and pur- 
chased the Mt. Pleasant (Pa.) Journal, 
which he published for five years. He 
then was associated with the Steuben- 
ville (O.) Herald for some years. 

Wittram H. Rees, who joined the 
Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press composing 
room staff when it began publication in 
1882, working there since that time, died 
in a Utica hospital after a month’s ill- 
ness. He was 78 years old. 

Grorce I. Ketty, an employe of the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal in the press- 
room for the past five years, died July 
30 at St. Joseph Hospital, Providence, 
following an appendicitis operation. 

J. E. Suttivan, 52, editor of the 
Plankinton (S. D.) Mail for 22 years, 
died suddenly Aug. 2 following an at- 
tack of heart disease. He came to Plank- 
inton from Belvidere, Ill, establishing 
his own paper. His widow survives. 

ELtswortH McKenney, aged 63 years, 
founder of the Union Monitor, of Browns- 
ville, Pa., died at his home in Columbus, 
O., Aug. 1. 


AGENCY MAN KILLED 


Ivan D. Coolidge, 43, president of the 
Coolidge Advertising Company, ‘Des 
Moines, Ia., was instantly killed and Fred 
A. Reed, copywriter for the company, 
injured in an automobile crash Monday 
at Harcourt, Ia., as they were returning 
from Lake Okoboji, where Mr. Coolidge 
had spent the week-end with his wife 
and three children. Mr. Coolidge came 
to Des Moines 20 years ago, joining the 
Register want ad and circulation depart- 
ments, leaving four years later to organ- 
ize his advertising company. 
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ROBERT DUDLEY GOODWIN 

Robert Dudley Goodwin, 37, veteran of 
the World War and former reporter for 
the Memphis Press, died at 6:34 a. m. 
Tuesday, July 30, at U. S. Veteran’s 
hospital 88, Memphis, following an ill- 
ness of many years. Goodwin was in 
the Medical Corps during the war. He 
suffered an attack of typhoid fever which 
affected his leg. Since 1919 he did cor- 
respondence work for Memphis news- 
papers from the hospital. He also wrote 
for “The Mess Kit,” American Legion 
publication. 


J. B. SANFORD 


John Bunyan Sanford, former Demo- 
cratic senator in the California Senate 
and publisher of the Ukiah (Calif.) 
Dispatch-Democrat, was killed Aug. 1, by 
a fall from a window of a San Francisco 
hotel. Mr. Sanford was known in Cali- 
fornia politics as the “Gray Eagle of 
the Democracy.” He wrote editorials and 
political gossip for his paper until the 
time of his death. 


J. G. WEIZ DEAD 


J. G. Weiz former managing editor of 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser died 
at his home in Montgomery, Aug. 5. 
Funeral services were held in Macon, 
Ga., Macon being his former home. Mr. 
Weiz was a newspaper man in Mont- 
gomery for 11 years, serving as reporter 
and city editor on the Montgomery 
Journal and going later to the Advertiser 
as managing cditor. 


WILLIAM H. GALLAGHER 


William H. Gallagher, 68, dean of 
Northern California newspapermen, died 
at Eureka, Cal. hospital, July 27. He 
had been ill about a month. He had been 
engaged in reportorial work on Eureka 
newspapers for the past 40 years and 
for 30 years was on the staff of the 
Eureka Humboldt Standard. 
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GROZIER ESTATE TO WIDOW 


Richard Grozier, Nephew of Late Mana. 
ger of Boston Post Controls Stock 
in Paper 

Mrs. Florence M. Grozier, widow of 
William A. Grozier, business manager 
of the Boston Post for many years, who 
died recently, is to receive most of her 
late husband's estate, no estimate of the 
size of which is contained in the will 
She receives all of Mr. Grozier’s pr 
erty with the exception of the stock m 
the Post Publishing Co., which is lef 
in trust, the income to go for life to 
Mrs. Grozier. 

On her death, the stock goes to Rich. 
ard Grozier of Cambridge, Mass., editor 
and publisher of the Post, and a nephew 
of the deceased. He is named as trustee, 
and has the sole voting power of the 
stock which he may sell should the 
occasion arise when all other members 
of the Grozier family wish to sell. 

Blanche B. Parker of Winthrop, is be- 
queathed all of the deceased’s rights and 
title in the Edwin A. Grozier trust fund 
Henry C. Brine of Somerville, teft the 
sum of $5,000, is executor of the will. 


‘ 


WASHINGTON POST PROMOTIONS 





Baxter Named Managing Editor, Bell 
Sunday Editor 


Wasuincton, Aug. 9.—The Washing. 
ton Post has a new managing editor and 
a new Sunday editor. Norman W. Bax- 
ter, who has been with the ‘Post about 
five years, first as sports editor, then as 
political writer, and more recently edi- 
torial writer, has been appointed man- 
aging editor. He succeeds Henry Jones, 
who has been with the Post about twenty 
years. Mr. Jones has been ill for some 
time, but is now progressing towards 
recovery and is expected to rejoin the 
Post staff shortly. 

Nelson W. Bell, who has been movie 
editor, becomes Sunday editor succeeding 
C. H. Hites. 








Correction 





DUE TO AN OVERSIGHT THE CIRCULATION 
FIGURES 


of the 


Long Island 


Daily Press 


Published at Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 


WERE OMITTED FROM THE EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER’S SURVEY OF JULY 28, 1928 


Long Island Daily ress 


is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and the 
last audit in 1927 showed 20,483 


THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF THIS YEAR, AS 
REPORTED TO THE A. B. C. SHOW 


23,601 Daily Edition 
20,469 Saturday (Edition) * 


THE SECOND THREE MONTHS OF 
THIS YEAR SHOW 


24,932 Daily Edition 
22,675 Saturday (Edition) * 





*The Saturday edition is sold at Se per copy 
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—from MESSRS. BROWN & DONNELLY 

CUMBERLAND ({MD.} DAILY NEWS: 

“Again the Partlowe Plan has demonstrated its usefulness 
and supremacy in its field. In the beginning you promised 
us ‘PARTLOWE SERVICE’ and we have had ‘PART- 
LOWE SERVICE’ every minute of both campaigns. We 
congratulate you. 


—jfrom CHARLES W. BARTON 
SHERIDAN {WYO.} POST-ENTERPRISE: 
“I have known The Charles Partlowe Company for 
about seven years, and during that time this company 
has put on two very successful circulation drives for me. 
I have no hesitation in recommending Partlowe to any 
publisher who desires to increase the circulation. We 
expect to employ Partlowe’s services again. 


—from E. P. CHASE 
ATLANTIC {IOWA} NEWS-TELEGRAPH: 


“This is the second campaign conducted for us by the 
Partlowe Company and this one exceeded the first by 
fifty percent in cash receipts and by one hundred percent 
in new subscriptions. In my opinion there is no other 
way to secure a Jarge number of subscriptions in a short 


space of time. 

Three times 
for the 
Warren 

{Pa.} 
Times- 


Mirror 


with Partlowe Service. 











NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


$71,210.03 
CASH 


the Perthone Plan Cammpengme tor te 
‘TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY. Wore Po 
Fin 


—that's Partlowe Service! 
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g Judge this unusual circulation-building service by the company it keeps. Note the character, the stand- 
ing and the caliber of the representative publishers in every section of the country who are using 
PARTLOWE PLAN Campaigns. It is universally known in Newspaperdom that the clean, whole- 
some PARTLOWE PLAN Campaign is being used again and again by more real newspapers 
than all other circulation-building services combined. The reason is apparent! 

Here are comments from just a few of the many Partlowe clients in different fields—the majority 
of whom have used from two to five PARTLOWE PLAN Campaigns. They are indicative of the 
assured and repeated satisfaction which may be expected from PARTLOWE PLAN Campaigns 


—from FLOYD MILLER 
JONESBORO (ARK.} DAILY TRIBUNE: 


“I am now using my fifth Partlowe Plan campaign on 
our newspaper properties. In our opinion you have 
reached the acme of perfection in circulation building, 
in your dignified, economical, result- -getting and profit- 
able Partlowe Plan campaigns. 


—from FRED SCHILPLIN 
ST. CLOUD {MINN.} TIMES: 


“For the benefit of my fellow newspaper publishers I 
should like to say to you that your Part Plan campaign 
solved for me a circulation problem in twelve weeks 
which it would otherwise have taken three or four years. 
And may I state, also, that I consider the newspa eeper 
fraternity fortunate to have such service as yours availabl 
for its building.” 


rom J. J. WOODRING 
ae {COL.} ADVOCATE: 


“We have found both your campaigns excellent invest- 

ments. You came up to our expectations in every way and 

yous system is surely O. K. We can and do recommend 
he Charles Partlowe Company unqualifiedly.” 


—from HARRY B. HAINES 
PATERSON {N. J.} EVENING NEWS: 


“The Charles Partlowe Company has just completed its 
second Partlowe Plan campaign for The Paterson 
Evening News. The percentage of NEW _ business is the 
highest we have ever had made for us in our business 
history. We have no hesitation in recommending the 
Partlowe organization unreservedly to any publisher in 
the United States. 


—from EDWARD D. WOODYARD 

SPENCER {W. VA.} TIMES-RECORD: 

“This is the second campaign put on by The Charles 
Partlowe Company for us in two years. Any future cam- 
peign on any of our papers will be conducted by the 

rtlowe organization, as the circulation gained and the 
clean-cut methods of this Indianapolis concern mean 
much to the publisher.” 


—from REGINALD FERNALD 

SANTA BARBARA {CAL.} PRESS: 

“It is impossible for me to express my estimation of the 
honesty, integrity and ability of Mr. Partlowe and his 
organization too highly. Their two campaigns for us 
were eminently satisfactory.” 





TO PUBLISHERS: 


If you wish to quickly secure increased circula- 
tion, with the resultant increase in advertising 
lineage and revenue; if you wish to better your 
service to your advertisers.:..to further your 
progress and prosperity, ask for a FREE Partlowe 
scientific survey and analysis of your field. 


for 


August I11, 1928 


from the 
of others | 


™ 
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—from MESSRS. E. AND W. A. WALKER 
WARREN TA } TIMES-MIRROR 


“Prior to our knowledge of the Partlowe Plan we were 
opposed to all circulation campaigns. We have just 
completed our third Partlowe Plan campaign. You have 
the greatest system o getting pois. in-advance circula- 
tion ever evolved and we have had some experience in 
our forty years as publishers of daily newspapers. 


—from HAROLD JENNESS 
NAMPA (IDAHO) LEADER-HERALD: 


“For clean, result-getting circulation campaigns, The 
Charles Partlowe Company has the best plan that has 
yet been devised. I am now using my third Partlowe 
Plan campaign. One can just tell the Partlowe Company 
to ‘go to it and then sit back and wait for certain 
results.’ 


—from J. E. MCDONALD 
MARION ({IND.} LEADER-TRIBUNE: 


“Personally, I think the Partlowe Plan is the answer to 
the circulation pooseen. Newspapers demand a tonic, 
and those which are apparently the most secure often 
are in the worst need of it. Your organization supplies 
that tonic. 


—from M. L. CURTIS 
KNOXVILLE {IOWA} JOURNAL: 


“The Knoxville Journal takes pleasure in again testifyin 
to the efficiency and excellence of the Partlowe Plan oad 
SERVICE. The campaign just closed is the second your 
organization has conducted for SB pears both of 
which achieved remarkable results and were conducted 
upon such a high plane of fair dealing and good business 
ethics and practices that we are delighted to commend 
your company most highly.’ 


"from W. R. RONALD 


MITCHELL (S. D.} REPUBLICAN: 
“I would not consider, under any circumstances, any 
campaign with any other company than the Partlowe 
Company. I cannot recommend the Partlowe Company 
to you too strongly.” 


—from CHAS. E. HODGES 
MORGANTOWN {W. VA.} NEW DOMINION: 

“I think it not only fair to say to you that our confidence 
in the Partlowe organization has been fully justified, and 
that we have been astonished by the results in dollars 
and cents and in numerical gain. 


—from JOHN D. EWING 
REVEPORT ({LA.} TIMES: 

“The Times management is eminently satisfied with the 
circulation campaign conducted by your company. The 
writer has had personal experience with other circula- 
tion contests, and he feels that the management of this 
particular campaign exceeded all others from the stand- 
point of strict ethical and business-like methods. 


Affidavits by the above publishers, and others who have used 
two or more PARTLOWE PLAN Campaigns, giving total and 
exact results, gladly furnished upon request, 


Che Charles Bartlowe Company 


Member, Better Business Bureau 
Sixth Floor. Occidental Building 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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FINDS PROGRESS IN 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Editor 


Franklin P. Alcorn, Returning from 
Visit to Territory, Impressed by 
Modern Methods Evident 
Among Inhabitants 


Honolulu is adopting American cus- 
toms to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore, despite its large Oriental popula- 
tion, in the opinion of Franklin FP, 
Alcorn, president of Alcorn & Seymour 
Company, national newspaper represen- 
tatives, who recently returned from a 
10,000 mile tour of the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Pacific Coast. The younger 
generation of Japanese living in Hawaii 
are breaking away from old traditions 
and become modernized, Mr. Alcorn 
said. 

While in Honolulu, Mr. Alcorn at- 
tended a meeting of the Pacific Adver- 
tising Club Association at which he was 
chairman of a departmental meeting to 
discuss the subject of publishers’ repre- 
sentatives and advertising agencies. He 
also called on Mrs. Fay King Watts, na- 
tional advertising manager of the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin which is represented 
on the mainland by Alcorn & Seymour 
Company, and on Riley H. Allen, gen- 
eral business manager of the Star-Bulle- 
tin. In Hilo Mr. Alcorn paid a visit 
to the office of the Hilo Tribune-Herald 
a publication also represented by his 
organization. 

Mr. Alcorn told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
this week that he was greatly impressed 
with the number of American products 
which have become part of the life of 
the Hawaiians. He called on many re- 
tailers and wholesalers, studying mar- 
keting conditions in Honolulu and the 
islands. 

“The 


is there 


for American products 
all right, and effective distribu- 
tion is available,” was the conclusion 
Mr. Alcorn drew from his investigations. 

“There is room for more retail stores, of 
course, particularly in the department 
store line. There is only one department 
store in Honolulu. 

“In the grocery 
is breaking in in the form of the Piggly 
Wiggly organization, which already has 
five stores there. I was much impressed 
with the buying power evident in the 
islands, particularly for food products 
and household appliances. 

“On the mainland the average business 
man is apt to look at Hawaii as largely 
an Oriental community, because of the 
large Oriental population Observation 
on the ground shows that this conception 
is not correct. There is no dividing line 
that I can between the buying habits 
and trends of the Oriental and Occiden- 
tal people.” 

Mr. Alcorn 
Francisco and 
Hawaii 
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Appoints Mogensen 


Inc., national 
presentatives 
with headquarters in San_ Francisco, 
have just been appointed the representa- 
tives f the Walla Walla (Wash.) 
Bulletin by J. G. Kelly Mr. 
Kelly’s newspaper will continue to be 
represented in New York by David J. 
Randall & ( Seattle by 


H. R 


M. C. Mogensen & 


newspaper advertising I 


publisher 


ompany and 
Fe rris. 


Best in Detroit 


Hil. F. Best, New York Manager of 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc., is attending 
a sales convention of his organization in 
Detroit this week. All of the three 
eastern offices of this Pacific Coast 
representative firm are attending the 
meetings. 


Represents lowa Daily 


The Devine-Wallis Corporation, New 
York, now represents the Creston (la.) 
Daily Advertiser in the national adver- 
tising field. The appointment was made 
effective Aug. 
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ANOTHER “SPOTTY” MONTH 


Frank Miller, Kelly-Smith, Reports 
Gains in East and West 


July, like June before it, was another 
spotty month as far as newspaper linage 
was concerned, reports received from 
papers served by the Kelly-Smith Com- 
pany reveal. 

According to Frank Miller member of 
the special representative’s staff, news- 
papers in north Atlantic states showed 
nice gains; the middle west and south 
showed losses, and there were slight gains 
in the far west. 


Appoints Payne 


The St. Joseph (Mich.) Herald Press 
has appointed G. Logan Payne Company 
as its advertising representative in the 
national field. 


REVIEW GEORGIA PRESS 


The entire publishing field of Georgia 
is reviewed in the August number of the 
Atlanta City Builder, monthly magazine 
sponsored by the chamber of commerce 
of that city. In this issue which is de- 
voted to the newspapers of the state, ap- 
pear articles by Hal M. Stanley, secretary 
of the Georgia Press Association, on 
“The Country Newspaper”; by George 
Garner, associate editor of the Manufac- 
turers Record; by W. F. Caldwell, news 
editor of the southern division of the 
Associated Press, and by Louie D. New- 
ton, editor of the City Builder. 


BUYS TRADE PAPER 


Controlling interest in Sanitary and 
Heating Engineering has been acquired 
by United Publisher Corporation, New 
York, which will operate the magazine 
with its Jron Age unit. The manage- 
ment and personnel will continue un- 
changed. C. B. Hayward will continue 
as editor and H. K. Hottenstein as busi- 
ness Manager. 





AD TIPS 


8. C. Baer Company, 2527 Kemper Lane, Cin 
cinnati Handling the advertising of the Witt 
Cornice Company, 2118 Winchell avenue, Cincin 
nati, manufacturers of ash and garbage cases 
and pails, oily waste cans, et« 

Barrows, Richardson & Alley, 77 
street, Boston. Handling the account 
Underwood Oompany, 52 Fulton street, 
manufacturers of Underwood deviled ham 

Botsford-Constantine Company, San Francisco 
Sending out small copy to some newspapers in 
the northwest for the Boeing Air Transport Com. 
pany, San Francisco 

Brandt Advertising Company, 
igan avenue, Chicago, is using 
town for a tryout on some advertising for the 
Allen-Qualley Company, candy, St. Paul, Minn 

Dake-Johanet Company, Los Angeles. Sending 
out schedules to a list of newspapers in the 
Kast on the Radium Appliance Los 
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Wasey & Co., S44 Rus! 
Issuing contracts to newsp 
Wahl Company, Chicago 

Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., 38( 

New York Will direct the 

the American Trade Mark Corporation 
West 3ist street, New York, who 
perfected the Vulcanart method of applying 
trade marks, identification marks, truth marks 
i to textile osiery, leathe nd other man 
ifactured 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., ( 
treet, New Yor t 

he Univer Pen ¢ 
Guenther-Glaze 


Issuing 


street, Chi 
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sivertising of 
254-256 
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Company ’ } 
Kastor & Sons Co., 14 Bast 

Chica ire iss 


Jacksor 
ng ontracts to 
ewspapers gene y on Carter Medicine Co 
McJunkin Advertising Company Wacker 
Drive at La Salle street, Chicago, has selected 
list of metropolitan newspapers for the 
advertising of Stewart-Warner Company, Chi- 
Sunday papers, one paper in a town and 
that with the largest cirenlation. Schedules run 
ten, fifteen and twenty thousand lines 
Miller Agency Company, Toledo, is 
ome additional towns on the list 
Spray Company, Toledo. 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
York Placing the advertising of 
Company, Inc., 114 West 17th street, 
manufacturers of face creams. 
Potts-Turnbull Company, Inc., Gates building, 
Kansas City, Mo. Placing the account ef the 
Carey Salt Company, Hutchinson, Kansas, manu- 
facturers of salt 
Street & Finney, Inc., 40 West 40th street, 
New York. Wil! make up lists during the month 
of September for the advertising of Dwinell, 
Wright & Co 311° Summer street, Boston, 
coffee and tea 
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putting 
of Toledo Rex 
250 Park avenue, New 
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More Than All 
Other Texas Cities 
Put Together 


ORE 


tised goods have their Texas regional 


distributors of nationally adver- 


headquarters in Dallas than in all 


other cities of the Greatest State combined. 


Here is your starting-point for marketing 
No other 
point has such economic and geographic ad- 


and advertising in the Southwest. 


vantages—and there is no finer city. 


In this market, all precedents bid you use 
The News. 


ning) Journal. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


Take Advantage of the Combination Rate 


Economy bids you add The (eve- 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY Representative 


an 
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light or 
dark? 


SHOULD the head-dress of a paper be 
light or dark? Should roast beef be rare 
or well done?—either, of course, depend- 
ing on taste. 

It’s just as important to change, to get 
variety in the dress of a paper, as it is in food 
—and the change in dress is just as bene- 
ficial as the change in diet. 

This page shows an unusual head-dress. 
It’s interesting, readable, attractive. And it 
proves that emphasis may be gained by size 
of type just as easily as by weight of type. 

Youcan havean individual dress for your 
paper—an attractive, readable, distinctive 
dress—by asking for it. No obligation, of 
course, we’re glad to help. Just write the 
nearest Linotype agency, and send along a 
few samples of your paper. 











The May Linotype News is dressed in 
Cloister and lonic No.5. If you haven't 
a copy, we'll cheerfully send one. 


mort tied 


eye PR Wt .- 
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-« LINOTYPE“: 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO & 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World ; 





bf Sitio 





ee Sirens 


LINOTYPED IN THE CLOISTER SERIES AND [ONIC NO. S, ExcerTing Lance TITLE $30.20.7-9 
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CLASSIFIED COLUMNS OFFERS NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS UNTOUCHED GOLD MINE 





Classified Pages Catch Newspapers’ 


Readers in Receptive 


Mood, Houston Manager Believes — Classifications 
Would Include Most Products Offered For Sale 





By J. H. BUTLER 


Classified Manager, 


LASSIFIED advertising making the 

4 wonderful progress it has in the past 
10 years in its reserved and efficient way, 
is destined to play a most important part 
with distribution of nationally advertised 
products. Classified offers an untouched 
gold mine to national advertisers; it 
offers them a new channel of sales. 

The writer is of the opinion that the 
majority of national products to be suc- 
cessfully moved must in some way be pre- 
sented to the masses—the folks of the 
home. Is there any form of advertising 
in the daily newspaper that is so intimate 
with its readers as classified advertising ? 
In fact classified is the people’s adver- 
tising—they buy and they seek it for 
reference. Any form of advertising in 
order to be resultful must quite natu- 
rally reach an interested audience. The 
fact that a newspaper’s readers turn to 
the Classified Section with a definite wait 
to satisfy certainly establishes them as 
being in a most receptive mood for any 
offerings relating to their immediate 
needs. 

For example—practically every news- 
paper with a classified section of any 
consequence has a classification of “Furn- 
iture” or “Household Articles For Sale” 
—Everyday in every community there 
are an inestimable number of new wants 
for some sort of household article. Some- 
one may need an ice box—some kitchen 
and bathroom linoleum—or a kitchen 
cabinet and any number of individual 
or group items that are customary in 
the American household today. Through 
efficient service and publicity the home 
folks now instinctively refer to “Furni- 
ture and Household Articles For Sale” 
columns, of the daily paper. This is one 
of the most productive classifications of 
the classified section. 

Here are any number of persons who 
have made up their mind to purchase a 
needed article for their home. They 
turn to the Classified columns, and in 
view of the fact that it is human nature 
to try and conserve on a purchase, the 
entire classification has practically 100% 
reader interest. The prospective pur- 
chaser reads every offering listed. What 
better time could present itself, or in 
what better place could there be for 4 
national product of refrigerators, lino- 
leum, rugs, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, kitchen cabinets, etc., to get over 
a message? The chances to register in 
the minds of purchasers is indeed far 
greater at the time they are in the mood 
of purchasing. Doesn't that offer a won- 
derful tie-up with national display? Na- 
tional copy in classified can be resultful 
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from a threefold purpose. It not only 
puts it in direct touch with those who 
are actually in the market for that par- 
ticular or related product—but the trade 
name becomes indelibly stamped in minds 
of the readers—and, also affords the op- 
portunity of telling the newspaper’s entire 
readers where these national products can 
be bought. 

National products can in the writer’s 
opinion have greater response than its 
regular local classified ad. At least it 
would reach a greater audience of po- 
tential prospects because its message 
would be written for 100% of the news- 
paper’s circulation. 

Classified having become the diction- 
ary of human wants, and because of 
the nature of its functioning, presents 
up to 100 varied classifications (accord- 
ing to size of newspaper) taking in every 
possible human want. Considering that 
statement as an established fact it is not 
hard to visualize the scores of different 
nationally advertised products that could 
properly fall in its related classifications. 
As a suggestion of several others tile, 
brick, paints, varnish, etc., in lumber 
and building material columns; electric 
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fans, stoves, office equipment of all kinds, 
lawn mowers, wall paper, in the “For 
Sale” column; new automobiles, auto 
tires, tubes, seat covers, tops, paints, 
hundreds of other accessories, in the au- 
tomobile column. 

I believe the time is not far distant 
when national advertisers will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of increased 
sales that classified offers and will soon 
have regular schedules and additional 
budgets for classified the same as dis- 
play, using it as a daily contact with the 
entire American public. 


FIGHTS SUMMER SLUMP 


Cincinnati Enquirer Promotes Classi- 


fied Interest Through Children 


The Cincinnati Enquirer has _ been 
fighting the summer slump and arousing 
interest in its classified sections by means 
of two promotion campaigns. One cam- 
paign takes up day by day various in- 
dustries and shows that they are not af- 
fected by summer conditions. It is be- 
ing run through the first three weeks of 
August. 

Together with this promotion the En- 
quirer is advertising the fact that each 
day for 18 days the names of 100 chil- 
dren will be found distributed through its 
classified sections. The children, all of 
whom are under 17 years of age, upon 
application to the classified advertising 
department, are given free admission 
tickets to the Cincinnati zoo. 

“We know that by reaching the kiddies 
we will reach the adults,’ W. H. Her- 
shey, classified manager of the Enquirer 
Says. 
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PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
FLIES SERUM TO BOY 


Eight-Year-Old Block Island Child Re 
covers After Plane Lands Tetanus 
Remedy from Mainland—Re- 
porter Goes With Plane 


Enterprise of the Providence (R. L) 
Journal in rushing anti-tetanus serum 
from Providence to Block Island by 
pee recently helped in saving th 
life of Herbert Thomas, 8-year-old Bloc 
Island boy. The boy cut his foot while 
bathing and lock-jaw had set in whe 
Dr. Ralph L. Lockwood of Warwid 
R. L, vacationing on the island, a 
Dr. Charles Perry decided that anti 
tetanus serum was the only thing 
would save the child’s life. 

Dr. Lockwood telephoned to the § 
laboratories at Providence to send 
precious serum. He also telephoned ¢ 
Providence Journal and explained ¢ 
situation. Edward S. J. Doherty, a 
porter, got in touch with Sevellon Broy 
managing editor. Mr. Brown at on 
sanctioned the hiring of a plane. 

Mr. Doherty and Abbott Liebling 
the Journal staff picked up the serum a 
with the assistance of a State troop 
made a fast trip to the Pothier flys 
field at Buttonwoods, near Provideng 
Pilot Homer E. Fackler had his airpla 
ready and Mr. Liebling and the precio 
package were taken aboard. 

It was three days after the boy 
been treated with the anti-tetanus serg 
that the physicians announced that 
was out of danger. 
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The Houston Post-Dispatch made comparisons, then bought Intertypes exclusively . . . twenty machines 


Investigate the Intertype 


Before buying a composing machine 
by all means investigate ALL the types of 
machines available. 

Take time to call at some nearby plant 
where different machines are used side 
by side. Or send your foreman, machin- 
ist, or operator. He will be quick to ap- 
preciate the thoughtfulness of Intertype 
engineers in planning the many details 
which make his work easier. The nearest 
Intertype office will gladly send you a list 
of such plants in your vicinity. 

Compare all the details of design... 
especially those features which help to 
increase production and decrease delays. 


See for yourself how it is that these im- 


Before You Buy Composing Machines 


provements keep Intertype a step ahead 
of all others in the composing room field. 

If you do this .. . if you investigate 
thoroughly for yourself . . . we believe 
you will make the same decision as the 
New York Times, Hearst Newspapers, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, New York World, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Houston Post-Dispatch, 
Omaha World-Herald, Peoria Journal, 
Stockton (Cal.) Record, San Bernardino 
(Cal.) Sun, New Orleans Times-Picayune 
and scores of other leading newspapers 
which have bought large batteries of In- 
tertypes. And remember... No standard- 


ized Intertype has ever become obsolete. 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF INTERTYPE FEATURES 


AA ~f ° on ~ 
y Standardized ‘% 


LIN TERT YPES 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION: New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; 
New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1220 South Maple 
Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


®™ the Intertype in Bodoni Bold. 
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NEW AGENCY FORMED 
IN TRAVEL FIELD 


David S. Kennedy Co. to Handle Travel 
and Resort Advertising for Limited 
List of Ten Papers—To Take 
Over “European Travel Guide” 


A new special advertising agency, the 
David S. Kennedy Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, entered the steamship 
and resort advertising field this week. 
This is the first special agency to devote 
its entire efforts to passenger steamship 
and resort advertising, according to Mr. 
Kennedy, senior partner of the company. 

Associated with Mr. Kennedy are 
Archibald Seixas, for a number of 
years resort and travel advertising man- 
ager of the New York Herald Tribune; 
and M. H. Greenwald, for the past year 
in charge of resort and travel advertis- 
ing for the Pittsburgh Press. 

According to Mr. Kennedy the agency 
will handle travel advertising accounts 
for a selected list of papers which will 
be heid down to a maximum of 10. At 
the present time six papers comprise the 
agency’s list. These are the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Detroit Free Press, Boston Globe, Mil- 
waukee Journal and New York Sun. 

Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Greenwald 
started organizing the agency July and 
Mr. Seixas left the New York Herald 
Tribune to join them August 2. 

The agency will cover the Atlantic 
Coast states from Florida to the eastern 
section of Canada, Mr. Kennedy told 
Epitor & PusiisHer. A staff of men 
will keep in contact with representatives 
of steamship companies and European 
resorts. 

The agency will also handle the 
“European Travel Guide,” a special sec- 
tion on travel and resort advertising 
formerly issued yearly by Mr. Kennedy 
with the sanction of an association of 
trans-Atlantic steamship companies. Ad- 
vertising copy and text for this section 
are sent out in layout form to news- 
papers taking the service and space is left 
for local tie-up advertising. In past 
years many newspapers have obtained 
additional business from clothing and 
luggage shops, banks and other local 
organizations. 

“Not one bit of publicity is included 
in the editorial matter in these travel 
sections,” Mr. Kennedy explained to 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 

Mr. Kennedy spent six years on the 
New York Journal of Commerce as a 
reporter, including two years as Wash- 
ington correspondent. He was Marine 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
for four years, and for the past three 
years has been in business for himself 
handling the “European Travel Guide” 
and publishing Shipping Digest. He will 
continue to publish that paper in addition 
to working with the agency. 

Mr. Greenwald, prior to his connec- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Press, was for 
16 years manager of travel and resort 
advertising for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


City Places Account 


An extensive advertising campaign for 
the city of Perth Amboy, N. J. emphasiz- 
ing the advantages of this city as an in- 
dustrial community and seeking to attract 
more industries to locate there is being 
released through the Metropolitan Ad- 
vertising Co., of New York. Miles W. 
Beemer, industrial representative of 
Frank Dorsey, Mayor of Perth Amboy 
is in charge of the campaign of promo- 
tion. 


Joins Lederer Staff 


E. H. Lischer, formerly engaged in 
the newspaper representative business in 
St. Louis, and more recently connected 
with the advertising department of the 
St. Louis Times, is now a member of the 
staff of John H. Lederer, Chicago, 
representing the Los Angeles Herald, 
San Francisco Call and the San Antonio 
Light. 
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Ammo to Redfield-Coupe 


The American Ammone Company, 
manufacturers of “Ammo” and “Fyr- 
Pruf,” have placed their dccount with 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc. Ammo is a pow- 
dered ammonia and Fyr-Pruf is a stove 
polish. Newspapers and farm journals 


will be used. 


AGENCY PRESIDENT 
TRIES REPORTING 


Hawley of Hawley Advertising Com- 
pany Writes Eyewitness Account of 
Captain Courtney Rescue for 
New York Evening World 


A good newspaper story dropped into 
the lap of an advertising agent the other 
day, and, unaccustomed as he was to 
news reporting, he handled it in fine 
shape, according to the editors who read 
his copy. 

John H. Hawley, president of the 
Hawley Advertising Company, New 
York agency, with Mrs. Hawley, was 
aboard the S. S. Minnewaska, returning 
from a vacation abroad and witnessed 
the rescue at sea of the aviator Captain 
Courtney and his crew. 

He immediately cabled to his friend, 
J. F. Bresnahan, business manager of the 
World, telling him he had a good eye- 
witness account of the rescue. 

“Fine,” Mr. Bresnahan cabled back. 
“Reporter Hawley Will Meet You at 
Quarantine.” 

Reporter Hawley is the son of the 
agency president, who, a Princeton stu- 
dent, is spending his time this summer 
gaining experience as an Evening World 
reporter. Young Hawley met the ship, 
but his father wasn’t going to let his 
boy write the story which had dropped 
into his lap. He had it all written. All 
that was necessary was to copy the 
story written in longhand on a type- 
writer and it was ready for the lino- 
types. 

The story was published along with 
accounts of Courtney’s welcome to New 
York the day the Minnewaska reached 
port. 


Bosak With Morse 


The local and national advertising of 
the Bosak Manufacturing Company, 
Scranton, Pa., makers of Bosak’s Horke 
Vino, has been placed with Arthur E. 
Morse, Miller Building, same city. 


New Frank Accounts 


The Bills Trust Company, Chicago, 
and George F. Koester & Company, a 
Chicago real estate firm, have placed 
their advertising with the Chicago offices 
of Albert Frank & Company. 


Agency Official Honored 
Guy C. 
secretary of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 


Brown, vice president and 
pany, was recently honored by being 
elected to the directorate of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, Detroit. 


Batten Appointed 


The Carrier-Lyle Corporation of New 
York has appointed George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., to direct the advertising of the 
Carrier Weathermaker, a gas heating 
unit for the home with humidity control. 


NEWS MEN ON VACATION 


Harvey Deuell city editor, is acting 
as Managing editor of the New York 
Daily News during the absence of Frank 
Hause on vacation. Vacations have 
caused a number of other temporary 
shifts on the Daily News staff. Frank 
“Red” Dolan is acting as night city 
editor. Orville Welsh is writing edi- 
torials during the absence of Reuben 
Maury on his honeymoon in Bermuda. 
Maury is author of “Wars of the Godly,” 
published recently. Frank Carson, form- 
erly of the Chicago Herald Examiner 
and the New York Daily Mirror, has 
joined the Daily News staff. 
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BASIL MATHEWS JOINS 
HANFF-METZGER, INC. 


Former Vice-President of Redfield 
Advertising Agency Takes New 
Post—Agency Has Doubled 
Staff in Last Four Years 


Basil W. Mathews, formerly vice- 
president of the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, has joined the staff of Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., 
New York, in an 
executive capaci- 
ty. He had been 
associated with 
the Redfield 
agency for the 
past three years, 
and had been in 
charge of plans 
and copy for 
such accounts as 
Thatcher Fur- 
nace, American 
Lead, Wood- 
worth, Inc., and 
Ceco Manufac- 
turing Company. 

An engineer, graduate of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, with the Class of 
1908, Mr. Mathews practiced his pro- 
fession for three years before entering 
advertising work. He was on an engi- 
neering job laying out Manhattan Trans- 
fer in 1911 when he was offered a posi- 
tion with the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company. He subsequently became ad- 
vertising manager of this firm, remain- 
ing in that capacity for three years. 
Then he became connected with the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, where he was manager of the copy 
service department. 

After four years with the publishing 
company, he joined the Joseph Richards 
Company, becoming a member of this 
firm. In 1923 he left Joseph Richards 
and was one of the organizers of Foote 
& Morgan, an advertising agency now 
out of business. It was from Foote & 
Morgan that he became associated with 
the Redfield Advertising Agency. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., has added half 
of the twenty-fourth floor to its office 
space on the twenty-first floor of the 
Paramount Building, New York. It is 
being used for the accounting and check- 
ing departments and the  treasurer’s 
office. The agency's staff now numbers 
about 120. The staff has doubled in size 
in the last four years. 

A radio advertising department has 
been opened by Hanff-Metzger, with 
Louis A. Witten, formerly an announcer 
for WOR in cHarge. 


HOLT HEADS REGISTER 


Peyton R. Holt, until recently identi- 
fied with the Commercial Advertising 
Corporation of Williamsport, Pa., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Norristown (Pa.) Register. Mr. Holt 
has been engaged in the newspaper busi- 
ness for nearly 20 years. 


283,034 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


July, 1928 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of July, 
1928, was 188,757. 
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MALTED MILK FAKE EXPOSED 


N. B. B. Warns Aganst Adult 
Substitution—Asks Public Suppor 


Small vendors displaying advertisj 
material of well known national bra 
are palming off adulterated malted y 
on the public, a bulletin issued 
week by the National Better Busiy 
Bureau stated. The National Bure 
asked public support in fighting this 
vertising fraud. 

“Inasmuch as malted milk is 
quently used as a health product bee, 
of its nutritive value, the Bureau 
the public to make sure that they 
for and receive a malted milk prog 
of known reliability,’ the  statem 
read. 

“An effective way to eliminate 
unfair practice and a potentially harm 
menace to public health is to make 
unprofitable for the sellers of such thi 


as ‘bootleg’ malted milk.” 


PLAN JERSEY SUNDAY PAPER 


The Jersey Sunday Press, a newsp 
to be published on Sunday in Jersey G 
will make its first appearance in Septg 
ber according to advertising now appa 
ing in the Jersey City Jersey Obs 
The paper will sell for five cents. It 
profess Democratic politics. Accord 
to report the publisher is William 
who now publishes the New York 
quirer, New York Sunday afters 
paper. 





RETURNS FROM SPAIN 


M. M. Sama de Atero, vice presi 
of the Intertype Corporation, ret 
to New York recently after an exte 
trip through Spain. While in M 
Mr. Sama was the guest of Sr. Jose N 
Urgoiti, technical director and busi 
manager of El Sol and La Voz. 
Sama reported great progress as evi 
among the newspapers of Spain. 
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Photo-lithographers using 

wet plates and photo- 
engravers would do well 

to try this Collodion and 
note the better results 
= obtainable with its use. 












We are prepared to make shipments to 
all parts of the United States by express. 
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PARAMOUNT “FLASH” CAMPAIGN TO USE 
695 DAILIES THROUGHOUT U. S. 





Newspaper Fund for Paramount Week Has Grown From 
$25,000 to $200,000 in Past 10 Years—Total Appropria- 
tion of Company Now Approximately $2,000,000 





NEWSPAPERS will be used exclus- 
+‘ ively in a “flash” campaign during 
the week of Aug. 12 placed by the Para- 
mount Famous Lasky Corporation to per- 
form the threefold purpose of announc- 
ing the new sound pictures, the 1928-29 
production plans, and to promote Para- 
mount Week, Sept. 2-8. 

Costing $200,000, the campaign calls 
for one full page on different days in 
695 daily papers, scattered over every 
state in the union. It represents a new 
high poiit in an advertising test made 
10 years ago when $25,000 was appro- 
priated for a flash newspaper campaign 
promoting “Paramount Week.” So suc- 
cessful was this original test of news- 
papers in 1918 that the appropriation was 
doubled the next year and has grown 
steadily until this year it is eight times 


what it was in the beginning. The 
“flash” drive which has now developed 
into an annual Paramount advertising 


venture, is only one item on this movie 
concern’s advertising appropriation which 
runs to approximately $2,000,000 each 
year. Advertising for single Paramount 
productions run as high as $100,000. 
The first “flash” campaign appeared 
in newspapers in about 35 cities where 
Paramount had directly controlled branch 
offices. The papers being used this year 
are located in 413 of the principal cities, 
in some cases four or more newspapers 
being used in the same city. When 
more than one newspaper is used differ- 
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CHARLES ROCTRS 


HEAR them—best 
theatres everywhere! 


@ Now —s great new world of cotertainment is 
opened to you! Paramount Pictures with evechre 
mized music score. sound efleris and talking 
sequences! What you ere you hear—the roar of « 
crowd, the drone of « plane, the volees of your 
fevorite stars! Paramount Features, Paramount 
News, Christie Comedies, Stage Preeenisiions —the 
“Whole Show™ in Sound by Poramount—the one 
wame that means quality in enteriainment) @ Not — 
afl theatres are new equipped to show “sound” 
pictures but wherever they arr. vou can haar as 
well as see from 40 to SO of the 70 feature pie 
tures ia Paramount's Whole Show Program for 
1928-29. @ Plan to enjoy it all. Assure yourself 
of this great catertatmment that makes life eo mach 
bigger, broader, richer for you. Ser that the theatre Rance ae 
yeu pow attend shows theer Paramount Pictures, 


ent copy has been prepared and the pages 
will appear on different days of the week. 
The announcements measure seven col- 
umns wide full depth. 

The copy was prepared and placed by 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc. the advertising 
agency which has handled the Paramount 
account throughout its 15 years of na- 
tional appeal. 

“Paramount’s expanding use of news- 
paper space is in line with the definite 
policy of other institutions in their na- 


tional advertising,” said A. O. Dillen- 
beck of Hanff-Metzger, director of the 
campaign. 


“Newspaper space is recognized today 
as almost a necessity for institutional ad- 
vertising. Without the newspaper, in- 
stitutional campaigns would scarcely reach 
their maximum efficiency. Increasing use 
of space for this purpose by hundreds 
of big companies indicates the realiza- 
tion of its value. Our heavy reliance 
upon the newspapers in the past has been 
amply justified, and in every institutional 
campaign which Paramount conducts, we 
expect to continue the use of such space.” 

Paramount Pictures already have been 
the most widely advertised product in 
newspapers of any in the industry. Each 
year the company has used more space 
than any other producer. Now it out- 
strips its own past records. The space 
actually covered by these full-page an- 
nouncements will amount to more than 
one and one-third million agate lines. 
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PARAMOUNT 


WHOLE SHOW 


PROGRAM FOR 


1928-29 


Super Attractions: “Wings” with synchronized music score and 


sound effects—exactly as pr 


—Erich von 





d to $2 as 


Stroheim's "The Wedding March”—Emil Jannings in an Ernst Lubitsch 
Production, “The Patriot” —Anne Nichols’ “Abie’s Irish Rose” —"The 


Canary Murder Case”—" Interference” — 
Letter ”—"Soubrette”—" Dirigible”—" Wolf Song” —Zane Grey's "The 
Water Hole”"—"The Man I Love”—"The Shop-Worn Ange!” antl more! 


PARAMOUNT NEWS 
HEAR WHAT YOU SEE 
6 The wort’ + greatent mews reat come ut the ervene tw 
crmnd Beart comin oper memhing heppreinge er mis 
Fecammewm! cam gis them te vam berard on well on ame 
A memtion! € STACK SHOWS ON THE SCREEN, 
Thee park ef the weeks greetee meage end arene tetret 
ee apres A ee etme ewter en evth ememd ame meee 





PARAMOUNT WEEK 
11th Ameran! Peremomet Taek Sept 
2 eB where thee bem theetree eeery 








“If it’s a Paramount Picture 





® Pictures 


PRODUCED BY FARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORT. ADOLFE 


“Forgotten Faces” —"The 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
WiTH SOUND EFFECTS 
New pee cde heer oe well ae om the world’s hemminet 
ete 


it’s the best show in town!” 





TUKOR, PRES., PARAMOUNT BUILDING, NEW YORK crTy 
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Typical layout used by Paramount in its week’s “Flash” campaign 
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The forthcoming Paramount announce- 
ments will call attention to the pictures 
to be released during the coming three 
months, the first quarter of the new film 
season. Not only does the campaign in- 
dicate a more firmly established con- 
fidence by the company in the newspaper 
as an advertising medium but it is based 
also upon pride in the new product, as 
deserving of such exploitation. Special 
attention is being given in the industry 
to pictures with sound, and in towns 
where theatres have sound installations 
copy has been prepared to point out 
definitely the ambitious program of Para- 
mount for the use of that medium. 

In addition to the full-page announce- 
ments which Paramount has placed at its 
own cost, it has provided the facilities 
for a further exploitation of its attrac- 
tions. Each paper which receives the 
national advertising has been furnished 
with advertising copy for more direct 
exploitation, to be used by the newspapers 
in selling space to the individual ex- 
hibitor. By this indirect means the com- 
pany is opening the door to the use of 
thousands of additional lines for the pro- 
motion of its product. 

Small papers as well as large ones re- 
ceived consideration in the placement of 
these pages. The Lawton (Okla.) Con- 
stitution, and the North Platte (Neb.) 
Telegraph received their pages right along 
with the New York Daily News and 
the Los Angeles Examiner. The far 
away Honolulu Advertiser and the Star- 
Bulletin are represented. 

New York with its teeming newspa- 
pers and great amusement seeking pub- 
lic naturally received the most concen- 
trated attention. Nine of its papers will 


carry the Paramount pages. They are 
the American, Graphic, Herald-Tribune, 
Journal, Daily News, Sun, Telegram, 


Times and World. 

In some cities, all of the daily papers 
share in the placement. In Atlanta, for 
example, pages will appear in the Con- 
stitution, the Journal and the Georgian. 
In Detroit, the Free Press, the News 
and the Times. In certain states this is 
true of several cities, as in North Caro- 
lina, where space has been taken in the 
Asheville Citizen and in the Times, in the 
Charlo tte Observer and the News, in 
the Raleigh News and Observer and the 
Times, in the Durham Herald and the 
Sun, in the Greensboro Daily News and 
the Record. 


TYPEWRITER ADS CLICK 


Summer Campaign for Royal Success- 


ful and Will Continue Through Fall 


Success has greeted the summer cam- 
paign placed in newspapers in about 80 
cities by the Royal Typewriter Company, 
and the campaign will be continued 
through the fall and winter, it was an- 
nounced this week by Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc., the agency handling the account. 
Royal usually shuts the advertising doors 
during the summer, and the plan to keep 
them open was watched with interest. 

A. E. Bonn, noted authority on mer- 
chandising, is now directing this account. 
He was formerly president of the Air 
Nitrates Corporation which built Muscle 
Shoals for the government. At one time 
he was vice-president of the American 
Cyanamid Company. 


AIRPLANE ADVERTISING 





White Star Line Places Copy Adver- 
tising Air Service 

These modern times are dramatically 
pictured in current advertising of the 
White Star Line. 

Copy headed: “Now Fly to Paris Via 
White Star Line,” carries a picture of a 
10-seater Farman-Goliath airplane, and 
explains that for the convenience of its 
patrons during the summer season the 
steamship company has made arrange- 
ments with the Air Union of France for 
planes to be in readiness at Cherbourg 
for passengers on its express liners, 
Majestic, Olympic and Homeric, who 
desire to speed to Paris. 

The airplane fare to Paris will be $40 
a passenger. 
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ALL LIGGETT STORES 
NOW ON LOCAL RATES 







































































Company Switches National Accounts 
Effective Aug. 1—Chain Handling 
Business Direct — 200 

Stores Advertising ‘ 


The Louis K. Liggett Company, chain 
store organization, has notified news- 
papers that effective Aug. 1, all contracts 
for advertising will be handled at local 
rates direct from the company’s New 
York office at 41 E. 42nd street. Bills 
are hereafter to be sent to that address 
instead of to the M. C. Weil Agency, 
which formerly handled the account 

Coincident with the announcement of 
the change a number of newspapers 
which had been charging and receiving 
national rates for the Liggett business 
were informed that hereafter they will be 
paid at local rates, it being the company’s 
reported contention that chain drug stores 
are in competition with similar local drug 
outlets and should not be handicapped by 
payment of the usually higher national 
rate for advertising. 

There are about 200 Liggett stores now 
advertising regularly in newspapers. It 
is understood that only a few had been 
receiving the national rate. It was 
learned on good authority that only one 
paper formerly receiving national rates 
has refused to accept the business at the 
local. What disposition the company 
will make of this case could not be ascer- 
tained this week. 


Pacific Highway 


An appropriation of $150,000 for ad- 
vertising the Pacific Coast has been voted 
by the Pacific Highway Association. The 
association, only recently organized, is 
supported chiefly by hotels, resorts and 
some of the communities that have 
hitherto advertised individually. 








Kolster-Columbia Drive 


Kolster Radio Corporation has made 
an arrangement with the Columbia Talk- 
ing Machine Company for marketing a 
combination radio and talking machine 
this fall. Newspapers will dominate 
advertising plans now being drawn up 
by Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


OPENS NEW PHOTO SYNDICATE 


Fotoform News Starts in New York— 
W. C. Callanan, Manager 


A photographic library of executives 
in all fields of industry, commerce and 
finance has been organized by a new 
concern, Fotoform News, which opened 
offices this week at 1819 Broadway, New 
York. W. C. Callanan, formerly editor 
of the New York Merchandiser, is man- 
aging director. 

The service is primarily designed to 
serve business papers and, in addition 
to furnishing prints from its own col- 
lection, will obtain any subject desired, 
according to Mr. Callanan. 


Preparing New Fisher Book 


The Irving Fisher Syndicate is pre~ 
paring the new book “Money Itlusion,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, president of the 
syndicate, for fall ditribution in serial 
form. The book deals with the problem 
of unstable money and its close relation 
to everyday life. The Economic Guild 
of New Haven, Conn., is arranging to 
conduct a nation-wide essay contest m 
connection with the syndication of the 
book. Professor Fisher leaves August 
11 for a vacation in Bermuda. 


Miss O’Dell Back from Europe 

Miss Edith O’Dell, general managef 
of the O’Dell Newspaper Service, fe 
turned recently from an extended trip 
through Europe. She flew from Londot 
to Paris and visited Geneva, Lake 
Como, Venice, Nice and Monte Carlo 
among other places. 
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CALIFORNIA CO-OPERATIVES SEE DAILIES 
AS “FARMER’S NEW HIRED MAN” 





Lord & Thomas and Logan Executive and Fruit Growers, 
Official Recommend Extension of Present Program 
Pursued by Citrus Raisers 





NEWSPAPER advertising was de- 
— the farmer’s new hired man 
by Don Francisco, vice-president of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, national advertis- 
ing agency, in addressing delegates to 
the American Institute of Co-operation 
who gathered in Berkeley, Calif., recent- 
ly for their national convention. 

“Advertising has caused the California 
orange to dethrone the apple as King of 
Fruits,” he said. “Orange consumption 
has increased 72 per cent, while that 
of apples is decreasing. Advertising ex- 
plains why. 

“Newspaper advertising also explains 
why California supplies 85 per cent of 
the lemons used in America, whereas 
20 years ago three-quarters of the na- 
tion’s supply came from Italy and Sicily. 

“Advertising is the competitive wea- 
pon of the farmer; he who does not use 
it at the end foots the bill for the farm- 
er who does.” 

Francisco urged extension of advertis- 
ing to other California fruits. 

Paul S. Armstrong, assistant general 
manager of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, also presented the values of 
advertising to the convention. 

(Co-operative advertising, correctly 
utilized, will increase the public esteem 
and enlarge the market for meritorious 
products, he declared. 

“Successful general advertising cam- 
paigns must be predicated upon a prod- 
uct of merit properly standardized and 


intelligently distributed,” Armstrong 
said. os . 
“Inadequate advertising appropria- 


tions seriously limit advertising results, 
for advertising on a national scale is 
necessarily expensive because of the mil- 
lions of people to be reached. A simple 
message printed on a government post- 
card, sent once to each family in the 
United States, would cost half a million 
dollars. 

“However, authorities agree that 
worthwhile results by other advertising 
means can be accomplished nationally 
with half that amount. The Sunkist Ex- 
change has spent about a million dollars 


PLAN A. A. A. A. CONVENTION 


Officers Hope to Make Agency Meet 
One of Wider Scope Than Usual 


The convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies will be 
held this fall in Washington Nov. 14 and 
15, at the Hotel Mayflower, preceded 
by the usual board meeting Nov. 13. A 
much larger attendance than usual is 
expected at this convention as the pro- 
gram will be made especially interesting 
to important junior key men of agency 
members and also will be open to a 
number of invited guests. 

The convention will be an open one to 
a larger extent than heretofore in order 
to give publishers, non-member agents 
and others an opportunity to hear the 
proceedings, and to some extent take part 
in them. It is expected that a number 
of addresses will be made by others than 
advertising agency men, in addition to 
discussions and reports handled by 
A. A. A. A. members. 

It is desired to make the convention 
not merely helpful for A. A. A. A. mem- 
bers in the discussion of agency problems, 
but also for publishers, agencies not 
members, and other related interests who 
are working in the common cause of 
making advertising successful. 

' 


TALKS ON MAKEUP 


John E. Allen, editor of Linotype 
News, addressed the class of supervisors 
ef school publications at Teachers’ 
College. WR University, New 
York City, Aug. 7, on make-up. 


yearly during the past five years, or 
about 1 per cent of its gross sales, to 
advertise the citrus fruit of its members.” 

“The primary purpose of co-opera- 
tive advertising,” Armstrong asserted, 
“is to increase the basic demand for 
a commodity for the general benefit of 
the entire industry. In this it differs 
from most commercial advertising cam- 
paigns, which are usually competitive. 
Co-operative advertising, to be effective, 
must be continuous in lean years as well 
as in prosperous ones, for the public 
soon forgets. It takes both time and 
money to cultivate and hold consumer 
demand. In fact the co-operative’s mar- 
keting problem never ends, because sat- 
isfactory returns mean enlarged produc- 
tion. 

“The supply of citrus fruit in the 
United States has trebled in 20 years, 
far exceeding the rate of population 
growth, and Exchange advertising has 
been successful in increasing the per 
capita consumption of oranges 72 per 
cent. This has involved a painstaking, 
continuous search for new uses, new 
points of service and sound health ar- 
guments.” 

As an illustration Armstrong pointed 
out that the eating habits of the pub- 
lic have been changed during recent 
years from halved oranges for the break- 
fast demand to orange juice, through 
advertising and the development and sale 
of reamers and electric extractors, solv- 
ing the potential surplus in the rapidly 
increasing summer orange production. 

“Advertising also helps to extend the 
season and to overcome the sales re- 
sistance to particular sizes and grades, 
the speaker declared. “A keen and con- 
tinuing contest exists for the preference 
of the consumer, not alone between com- 
petitive firms in the same line, but even 
more between basic industries competi- 
tive to a certain extent with each other, 
such as between cotton and silk in tex- 
tiles. To meet this condition, cooperative 
federations are being formed in many 
lines of business to equip industries for 
effective united action.” 








PENNSYLVANIA PUBLISHERS’ 
MEETING 





(Continued from page 9) 








that their product is properly marketed 
as a whole to these chain enterprises. If 
these concerns can go ahead on greatly 
restricted advertising budgets as against 
the old type of storekeeper, then the 
time is going to come when the news- 
paper must look elsewhere for its busi- 
ness. If, on the other hand, these gigan- 
tic enterprises can be shown that they are 
in a competitive field and that increased 
business can be obtained by liberal and 
judicious use of newspaper advertising it 
is easy to vision the day when newspaper 
advertising linage will greatly exceed 
all past records. 

“Publishers individually and alone can- 
not expect to accomplish such a mission, 
no matter how big or how powerful their 
separate publications may be.” 

Don A. Johnston, director of the Em- 
pire State School of Printing, Ithaca, 
N. Y., told of the manner in which that 
school is turning out printers. 

The general session of Thursday morn- 
ing was followed by a general forum, 
presided over by C. M. Bomberger of the 
Jeanette News Dispatch. 


Thursday afternoon’s forum for the 
dailies was presided over by D. N. Slep, 
publisher of the Altoona Mirror. At the 
same hour a weekly forum was being 


conducted Vice-president Walter L. 
Sanborn, publisher of the Lansdale North 
Penn Reporter 


Fourth Estate 


for 


At the banquet Thursday evening, 
Frederick William Wile, noted Washing- 
ton correspondent, delivered the principal 
address of “Hoover-Smith, Et Al’ or 
“The Battle for the Presidency.” 

Fred Ferguson, president of N. E. A., 
talked on “Curious Happenings In Big 
News Stories.” 

President Sweeney was toastmaster at 
the dinner. Music was furnished by a 
quartet from the Washington Observer- 
Reporter; Howard L. Christman being 
the leader. Robert H. Harris of the 
Tamaqua Evening Courier directed the 
community singing. 

Friday afternoon the annual golf tour- 
nament took place with a good field of 
entries. The Bedford course proved a 
difficult one for a number of the pub- 
lishers. H. M. Turner, publisher ot tne 
Towanda Review, won the cup, which 
was held last year by John L. Stewart 
of Washington, Pa., one of the past 
presidents of the association. 
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products only when the price has been re- 
iuced. Since these leaders are used solely 
for the purpose of bringing people into 
the stores, and are almost invariably ad- 
vertised for one or two days only, the 
practice is confusing to the public and 
encourages dissatisfaction with advertised 
products. 

“The widespread local advertising of 
loss leaders by the chains,” Mr. Paull con- 
tinued, “has an inevitable tendency toward 
lowering prices and creating further de- 
mands on the manufacturer for special 
inside discounts. Because of the sup- 
posed value of wide distribution and dis- 
play, the manufacturer who distributes a 
large volume through chains, finds himself 
in the position of being dominated. If as 
much as 50% of his output is distributed 
through a few large chain agencies, he 
finds it very difficult to develop his 
markets, and his chief motive for adver- 
tising is discouraged. 

“A study of the present movement 
shows a variation between theory and 
practice. As an example, there is no 
joubt as to the savings due to mass buying 
and distribution; but these savings are 
largely dissipated as the chains develop. 
The growth of the stores in number and 
geographic spread involves an increase 
in cost of supervision and decentralization 
of buying. Hence the tendency is for the 
manufacturer to increase his cost in sell- 
ing the chains, because it becomes neces- 
sary for him to secure requisitions from 
district managers in different parts of the 
country. This not only increases the sell- 
ing cost, but also stimulates the desires 
of the chains to buy at even lower prices. 
Then the chains are likely to demand still 


greater concessions, because of the in- 
creased competition between different 
chains, and the manufacturer is. still 


further discouraged from -energetically 
merchandising his product. 

“In considering the independent service 
grocer, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that he is an integral part of his 
community and usually contributes to its 
advancement. The mass distribution. 
operating over a wide area, is organized 
on terms of forced distribution, while the 
independent dealer is really a purchasing 
agent for his community. The success 
of the chain food store depends upon the 
rapid turnover of stocks containing as few 
items as possible, while the tendency of 
the independent dealer is to offer an 
adequate variety of goods. 

“The credit and service offered by the 
independent grocer are also important 
factors that are exceedingly valuable to 
the community: but they are apparently 
lost sight of by the public during the 
present rush to secure chain store bar- 
gains. The reported boycotting of the 
chains by labor groups is important. be- 
cause it indicates that laboring men have 
learned both the value and the cost of 
retail credit. 

“When any retailer sells goods in demand 
below their actual cost, which means be- 
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low their share of efficient operating cost, 
it is likely that the pricing is done solely 
to attract trade and also to create the im. 
pression that everything i in the store bears 
a similar money-saving price. In this 
there is grave danger that loss of the 
public’s confidence will result. There js 
no question that a practice which requires 
the selling of one kind of items at a loss 
merely to attract trade to another class 
of products, priced to make up the loss 
and paying a profit on the entire trans. 
action, is uneconomic. 

“When the known facts are examined, 
we find an indication that the popularity 
of the chains is supported by several 
fallacies, the most important of which 
appears to be the belief that the chains 
eliminate the cost of the middleman 
Obviously this cost could not be elimi- 
nated without the elimination of processes 
and it is impossible for chain store dis. 
tribution to eliminate any of the processes 
or functions performed by the efficient 
wholesaler. Goods must be transported, 
warehoused, charged, inventoried, insured 
and carried through all necessary move- 
ments, and as yet no substitutes for any 
of the established distributive functions 
have been discovered. 

“Manufacturers who advertise nation- 
ally sometimes forget their intimate rela- 
tionship with all of the communities in 
which their goods are sold. After sucha 
manufacturer establishes his business and 
then succumbs to the demands of mas 
buying with an ever insistent demand for 
still lower prices, due to the possession of 
markets by the mass distributor, there is 
usually a tendency on the part of th 
manufacturer to cheapen his goods and his 
service. This tendency has been noted 
in the present condition. It appears to kk 
inevitable whenever there is keen competi. 
tion on a strictly price basis, and it is um. 
doubtedly a menace to newspapers, for th 
reason that good quality must be main- 
tained to secure the benefts of advertising 

“There is unquestionably a place for 
chain store distribution in the nation 
business scheme; but there is nothing t 
justify those spectacular methods whid 
involve the selling of nationally advertised 
and standard products at prices belov 
their actual value, merely as lures to the 
public. Methods of this kind create dis 
trust and loss of the public’s confidence in 
all identified merchandise. Hence, they 
strike at the very foundation of national 
advertising. The mass buying which ap- 
pears to justify such methods in many 
instances is based on _ non-existing 
economies, and the effect is to create: 
fallacious notion of values merely to gait 
dominance of markets, all of which de. 
stroys public confidence in both local an 
national advertising. 

“There is no valid objection to chai 
store merchandising when the stores offer 
their goods in a manner that docs nt 
deceive the public, and without wide ané 
misleading variations in profit margins 
When the chain stores are operating 
equitably, the independent merchants ca 
compete with them and an _ interesting 
movement is now going on among inde 
pendent food distributors to make their 
service better known. 

“The basic reason for the advertising of 
local independent stores is to assure @ 
quate profit, to establish confidence, ‘ 
enable the stores to meet their community 
obligations, and to allow for development 
on a basis of quality and service. This 
kind of advertising is growing rapidly, 
and the newspapers can do a great ai 








to develop it, when their advertising staffs 
and editors understand the economic facts 
underlying the entire mass distribution 
movement. 

“The growth of the chain grocery stores 

has been widely discussed, and there is ™ 
doubt that the subject will receive eve 
wider discussion. Therefore, it is an e 
cellent protective policy for the news 
papers of the country to present accurate 
information on the subject, for there § 
not the slightest doubt that the problem 
will be solved when both the chains an 
the inde pendent grocers take their prope’ 
economic place in our scheme of distrib 
tion. Then the newspapers will profit 
a healthy and substantial growth of at 
vertising, provided that the public # 
thoroughly conversant with the facts.” 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


B,PITORS of American newspapers are 

frequently put under the microscope. 
Their newspapers are sent to the labora- 
tory for detailed analysis—both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively—to determine the 
content of news about crime, etc. Seldom 
if ever, has an editor been called to the 
carpet to be questioned concerning his 
theological views. 

But Arthur Brisbane is made to take the 
witness stand in the Catholic World for 
August and to testify concerning his ideas 
about God and religion. His inquisitor 
seems to be the editor of the Catholic 
World, for results are printed in the 
article which opens the department en- 
titled “Editorial Comment.” 

Here is one observation made about 
3risbane’s religious views : 

Still, his opinions run in certain grooves, 
and may be traced to one or two familiar 
sources. Any one who has read Voltaire, for 
example, will recognize the ideas of the cynic 
of Ferney cropping up again and again in 
Brisbane. 

Hearst’s journalistic coryphzus, however, 
has little of the talent and none of the cour- 
age of Voltaire, He has a way of half saying 
something, with a cross between a pious state- 
ment and a sneer. 


Farther along in the editorial, its writer 
remarks that one thing is noticeable and 
that is that Mr. Brisbane cannot keep 
away from religion. Scattered along 
through the editorial are Brisbanian com- 
ments that are taken up later and_an- 
alyzed. For example, here is what Bris- 
bane printed: 

Charles L, Smith, an atheist who would not 
keep quiet about it, is accused of annoying the 
Reverend Dr. John Roach Straton, Baptist. 
The trial begins next Monday. How amazed 
would be the atheist, how edified the specta- 
tors, if, imitating an ancient prophet, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Straton, before judge and jury, 
should build a bonfire, drench it with water, 
and call down from the clouds fire to start it 
going. Atheist Smith would feel small, and 
take it back, after that. 


Here is the comment of the writer of 
the editorial : 

Again observe the technique. It is not ex- 
actly Voltairean. It is a trifle more gentle 
and subtle than the usual style of Voltaire, 
But the cynicism and sarcasm none the less 
are obvious. Still, you dare not say that he 
sides with the atheist, Amd you cannot say 
that he has openly criticized, not to say ridi- 
culed, the Biblical story of the miracle of 
Elias. 

Later the writer of the editorial re- 
marks on how Mr. Brisbane “frequently 
takes a plunge into the deeper waters of 
theology.” The results—as given in the 
editorial—are “generally he comes up 
spluttering, gasping and choking.” 

The editorial is not so much of the 
didactic order as quotations would seem 
to indicate. This paragraph, for example, 
will prove the point: 

Now, kindly notice, I am not saying there 
is no theological difficulty about God or the 
Providence of God, but I am saying that Mr. 
Brisbane is not the man to solve the problem, 
It was too deep for Aristotle, too deep for 
Voltaire. It is too much for little Arthur, 

x * * 


AN editorial about newspaper consoli- 

dation appears in the New Republic 
for August 8. After mentioning the argu- 
ment that if one newspaper in a commun- 
ity misbehaves, suppressing or distorting 
news, or displaying an unfair editorial 
attitude, its competitors can show it up 
and take away its readers and advertisers, 
the editorial makes this observation to 
show that such a condition does not 
usually obtain: 


Statistics cellected by that invaluable jour- 
nal of the journalistic trade, Epitor & Pup- 
LisHeR, show that of 1,351 cities large enough 
to support a daily, 937 now have but one, and 
only 414 have two or more, This is true 
while total circulations are higher than ever 
before, nearly 39,000,000 a day. The number 
of morning papers has declined in eighteen 
months from 425 to 401. Evening papers have 
gone down from 1,576 to 1,531, and Sunday 
papers from 545 to 516, In the whole state 
of Michigan there are but five towns with 
more than one paper, and in Wisconsin but 
six. These decreases are now going on at a 
greatly accelerated pace, so that a year hence 
the comparisons will be even more striking. 


The editorial then goes on to say that 
the economics of this consolidation move- 
ment is of course sound because one news- 
paper can produce almost the same 
revenue as three and at not much more 
than one-third the cost. It then asks the 
question, “If the citizens of these 937 one- 
paper towns don't like their paper, what 
are they to do?” The conclusion is a 
suggestion that ‘ ‘some sort of public con- 
trol of journalism is more than ever de- 
sirable, even though it is now more than 
ever difficult to obtain.” 

” * * 


Mest editors will find a smile or two 

in an article that appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Prism entitled “An 
Editor Can’t Be Too Careful.” 

After telling how the publisher of a 
newspaper in a small city had been 
threatened with a libel suit and how he 
read up on the law of libel and determined 
to steer clear of legal embarrassment in 
the future, the article reprints his report 
of a social function: 

A woman giving the name of “Mrs. J. C. 
Jones,” who is believed to be one of the so- 
ciety leaders of this city, is said to have given 
what purported to be a “reception” at her 
home yesterday afternoon. 

It is understood that a considerable number 
of so-called guests, reported to be ladies dis- 
tinguished in local society, were present, and 
some of them are quoted as saying they en- 
joyed the occasion. 

It is claimed that Montagni Bros., caterers 
furnished the refreshments said to have been 
served, and the Bon Ton Orchestra the alleged 
music. 

The hostess is said to have worn what was 
alleged to an expensive pearl necklace, 
—_ she declared was given to her by Mr 

Jones, a gentleman with whom she is 
yf ‘to be living. and who, it is generally be- 
lieved, is her husband. 


* x * 
i 


his article, “Criticism of Critics,” 
which he contributes to the Writer 
for August, Robert Hillyer insists that 
few things are more misleading for the 
student of modern poetry than the average 
reviews of verse to be found in the book 
sections of American newspapers. He is 
quite positive in his belief that it is unwise 
to follow either the condemnations or the 
eulogies of newspaper critics in matters 
relating to poetry. A criticism which he 
stresses is that reviewers of verse for the 
press cover their ignorance in vague 
phrasing. The question naturally arises 
whether the newspaper critics are any 
more vague in their phrasing than are the 
poets whose works have to be reviewed. 
+ * 7 
O the July number of the Sewanee 
Review, John E. Drewry, associate 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Georgia, contributed “American Maga- 
zines To-day.” This contribution has 
just appeared in pamphlet form. For a 
copy send name and address to Professor 
Drewry, care Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University ‘of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 
7 ” + 
RECENT issue of the national week- 
ly, the Graphic (London), indulged 
that harmless pastime so frequent 
in corresponding American weeklies 
of comparing the amount of space 
allotted in the columns of the press to 
certain individuals or events. 

In an editorial headed “Words and 
Misdeeds” it takes occasion to point out 
that when Stanley Baldwin, Prime Min- 
ister of England, made a speech cele- 
brating the completion of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, which contains 40,- 
000,000 words and 178 miles of type, a 
speech fhat was “good oratory and ex- 
cellent reading: balanced, rotund, perti- 
nent, and with its scholarship sprayed by 
absinthe dashes of humour”—he received 
but a total of three and one-half columns 
in the whole of the London morning 
press. Some papers ignored it entirely. 

On the same day, the editorial points 


in 


Fourth Estate 


for 


out, Bernard Shaw addressed the Chief 
Constables Association, making the con- 
fession that he had never travelled in a 
car without breaking the speed law, and 
had sometimes even driven 50 miles an 
hour. The result was that practically 
every London morning paper displayed 
at great length the words of Mr. Shaw. 

From this fact, the editorial goes on, 
one may draw several conclusions: 
First, Mr. Shaw has a genius for pub- 
licity and for provocation; whereas, Mr. 
Baldwin does not greatly care for the 
one and has no technique for the other.” 
Certain it is, public taste in England has 
changed “since Gladstone said whatever 
he did say in 1889.” For in the ’Eigh- 
ties it would have been absolutely un- 
thinkable “that a Gladstone oration on 
rectitude in public affairs should have 
been set aside by the press in favour of 
some light-hearted remarks by a Whis- 
tler or an Oscar Wilde, or should have 
outshone an address by Disraeli compar- 
ing Roman and British might.” 

All of which may also lead American 
readers to make several deductions of 
their own. 

* * ” 

‘TEXTBOOKS on news writing there 

are in plenty. “Why News Is 
News” (The Ronald Press), by Charles 

Corbin, managing editor of the To- 
ledo Blade and instructor in journalism 
at Toledo University, is something dif- 
ferent. It treats the subject of news in- 
terest, the what and why. 

What, briefly, are the things which 
most newspaper editors consider of gen- 
eral interest and why do such subjects 
always have a wide reader appeal? 

There are certain elemental news in- 
terests, according to the author, which 
existed even in the days before news- 
papers. They included the necessities of 
life, the weather, combat, fire, etc. And 
these same elemental appeals still hold 
today, though in some cases in different 
manifestations. After discussing at 
some length the nature of such appeals, 
Mr. Corbin appends to each chapter nu- 
merous examples and illustrations of the 
subject matter that has gone before. It 
is in these examples that the student will 
find much that is valuable to aid him in 
his own copy. 

Particularly apropos is the discussion 
of the similarity between news and ad- 
vertising. In this respect, the author 
points out, that in recent years much that 
formerly was unquestionably advertising 
has in the course of events become just 
as unquestionably news. As typical ex- 
amples Mr. Corbin mentions the automo- 
bile and radio industries. 

Several definitions are given marking 
the line between news and advertising. 
For instance, the following one is taken 
from “Essentials in Journalism” by H. F. 
Harrington and T. T¥. Frankenberg: 

For practical purposes matter that is more 
directly profitable to the individual than to the 
community is called advertising, and matter 
that benefits the community rather than the in- 
dividual is called news, wi 

A further distinction is rele in the fact of 
repetition. The statement that a prominent 
artist is to appear in any capacity before the 
public is news the first time it is printed; the 
second time the fact is brought to the readers 
it is construed as advertising, 

To round out this definition the author 
panera another rule supplied by Ivy L. 
Jes 

News is that which the people are willing to 
pay to have brought to their attention, while 
advertising is that which the advertiser him- 
self must pay to get to the people’s attention. 

The “don’ts” printed in the appendix 
under “Newspaper Style” are just those 
things with which the city editor has to 
cope so often in the work of the cub 
reporter. A fairly complete bibliography 
has been added, together with a third ap- 
pendix containing suggested assignments 
for students. 

Mr. Corbin has designed his book 
primarily for the student of journalism, 
the cub reporter and those working on 
publicity committees. He has succeeded so 
well that every editor will want the young 
cub about to start in to be thoroughly 
conversant with the contents of this 
book. At the same time, the author has 
written with such charm and his point of 
departure is so original that many will 
read “Why News Is News” just for the 
pleasure gotten from its perusal. 
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OHIO TO HAVE HAP 


OF JOURNALISTIC FAME 


Ten Outstanding Names to Be Selected 
from List of 15 for State University 
School of Journalism Recognition 


—Jury of 50 to Select 


Names of 15 Ohio newspaper men, for 
the most part identified with the carly 
days of Ohio journalism, were submitted 
August 6, for the first annual election to 
the Ohio Journalism Hall of Fa 
sponsored by the School of Journali 
of the Ohio State University, Columbug 

A jury of 50 will select 10 names frg 
the list, according to an explanation 
Prof. Osman C. Hooper, dean of 
school. 

Nominees receiving two-thirds or mor 
votes of the judges will be decla 
elected. The list follows: 

Wititiam MaxweLt (1755-1809), s 
dier, editor and publisher of the Centi 
of the Northwestern Territory, the fi 
newspaper published in what is now 
Ohio, established 1793 in Cincinnati. 

CHARLES HAMMOND (1789-1840), ed- 
itor of the Federalist, St. Clairsville, 
1812; became in 1824 editor of the Cw 
cinnati Gazette; political essayist; mem- 
ber of General Assembly; first Ohio Su- 
preme Court reporter. 

NATHANIEL WILLIS (1755-1831), mem- 
ber of Boston Tea Party; editor of 
papers at Boston, Mass.; at Winchester 
and Martinsburg, Va.; in 1799 editor of 
Gasette of Chillicothe; grandfather of 


the poet, N. P. Willis. 

Murat Hatsteap (1829-1908), long 
identified with the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial and the Commercial-Gazette; later 
editor of the Brooklyn Standard-Union 
and widely known also as special corre- 
spondent and writer. 

Donn Pratr (1818-1891), in diplo- 
matic service under Presidents Pierce 
and Buchanan; founder and editor of 
Washington Capital. 

WHITELAW Rerp (1837-1912), 
of Xema News; war correspondent for 
Cincinnati Gazette; succeeded Horace 
Greeley as editor and chief owner of 
New York Tribune; served in diplomatic 
corps; nominee in 1892 for vice-presi- 
dent. 

Witt1am Dean Howe tts (1837-1920), 
legislative correspondent for Cleveland 
and Cincinnati papers; 1858-1861, on 
Ohio State Journal staff; United States 
consul at Venice; became dean of Amer- 
ican letters. 

BENJAMIN LuNpy (1789-1839), editor 
of the Genius of Universal Emancipo- 
tion; the great Ohio anti-slavery agi- 
tator. 

SAMUEL SuLLivaAN (“SunseT’) Cox 
(1824-1889), lawyer; editor of Ohio 
Statesman ; sixteen years a congressman; 
United States minister to Turkey. 

JosepH MeEpitt (1823-1899), admitted 
to Ohio bar; editor of the Coshocton 
Republican, established the Forest City, 
which became the Cleveland Leader; in 
1854 helped to organize the Republican 
party in Ohio; in 1856 became part own- 
er of Chicago Tribune, later its editor- 
in-chief; “The Horace Greeley of 


West.” 

D. R. Locke (1833-1888), better 
known as “Petroleum V. Nasby” whose 
famous letters appeared first in the Find- 
lay Jeffersonian and later in the Toledo 
Blade, of which he became editor and 
part owner. 

Joun Saxton (1792-1871), established 
the Stark County Repository, later the 
Canton Repository, of which he con- 
tinued editor to his death. 

Wituram Henry Situ (1833-1896), 
identified with various Cincinnati news- 
papers prior to and after Civil War; 
secretary of state for Ohio; early man- 
ager of the Associated Press; author. 

JANUARIUS ALoystus  MAcGABAN 
(1844-1878), correspondent of the New 
York Herald in the Franco-Prussian and 
other wars; Ohio’s great war corre- 
spondent. 

Epwarp S. Wirson (1841-19), for 
34 years editor of the Ironton Register; 
for fourteen years editor of the Ohio 
State Journal; aut 
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E GIRL WORKS 
R SYRACUSE HERALD 


to Found and English Paper in 


ALLY 
ME F 


I] 
na Shanghai After Learning American 
an Newspaper Practice—Writes 















Comic Column 


oi The local staff of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 


carly ld now includes a Chinese girl 
— She is Miss 
Faail Vaung Tsien 
naliaa Bang, born in 
imbug, Shanghai and 
; from an outstanding 
ion example of the 
vf the New Woman 
in China. Study- 

, ing at Bryn 
; Mawr, she is 


spending a year 
in practical 
newspaper work 
for the purpose 
of getting ex- 
perience that will 
aid her in estab- 
lishing an Eng- 
h newspaper in Shanghai. 

‘What China needs is to be interpreted 
ntly to foreigners,” she says. “The 
st way to do this is through a Chinese 
spaper published in the English lan- 


yonc TSIEN BANG 


), ed- 
'sville, 
> Cm 
mem- 
o Su- 


mem- 


or a ¢ This, as I see it, is my life 
a Miss Bang has adapted herself to re- 
er of emng with surprismg facility. She 
rites feature stuff and the ordinary run 
Jong spot news with equal ease. For the 
nmer. Wemay feature section, she writes an 
later Sesing little dialogue showing the funny 
Union trasts between American and Chinese 
corre Me, His has been utilized by the Her- 
lin its weekly radio broadcasting—a 
diplo- rday night feature over Station 
Pinas SYR called “The Herald Half-Hour.” 
~ The newspaper field is one that has 
been invaded by women in China, 
odisal iss Bang says, but she sees no reason 
it for Wer it should not be. 
loracs ‘It is the kind of work women ought 
oe a do well,” she declares. “In China, 
matié bined and educated women are so 
presi- ce *hat the country teems with op- 
runity for them.” 
9%), | NINA PUTNAM WITH BELL 
l, on Sod eae 
States ine Writer Signs Long Term to 
\mer- § Write Daily and Weekly Features 
editor Nina Wilcox Putnam, magazine 
ncipe ee, whose stories appear in the 
apie wday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan 
Red Book, has signed a long term 
Cox fptract with the Bell Syndicate, New 
Ohio mk, to write daily and weekly news- 
man: i features. Frank Scully was Miss 
’ Hmam’s representative in the negotia- 
nitted [ees 2nd John Wheeler, president of 
vocton We Syndicate, acted for that organiza- 
oe Previcus to joining Bell Syndicate 
blican Ae Putnam was for five years with the 
own: Mblic Syndicate of New York, where 
ditor- | produced — a daily comic cartoon 
f the mety McKay” and a series of articles 
ied “I and George.” 
betel Although Miss Putnam wrote for the 
vhose Memtic Monthly early in her career, 
Find- soon turned to the slangy humorous 
oledo @* for which she is now famous. She 
- and p*Titten_ many novels, among which is 
tst of Broadway,” based on a trans- 
ished Puumental automobile trip. _ : 
- oo Miss Putnam’s home is in Madison, 
con- |, but at present she is on the 
mch Riviera where she has taken the 
896), lla Iberia at Cap Ferrat, which for- 
news. Ey belonged to King Leopold of 
War; peum. 
my Writes Children’s Book 
ABAN [Mary Graham Bonner, writer of a 
New bedtime story for the Western 
n and [wspaper Union and_ reviewer of 
orre- fren’s books for the New York Sun, 
the author of “Miss Angelina Ador- 
, for He” her tenth book for children. It 
ister; Boublished by the Milton Bradley Co., 
Ohio # Springfield, Mass. 
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Eastern Man Will Have Charge of Cir- 
culation of Omaha Bee-News 


J. H. Theobald, experienced in sev- 
eral metropolitan eastern cities will 
be in charge of circulation of the 


Omaha (Neb.) 
Bee-News, re- 
cently purchased 
by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 
He will make 
his home in 
Omaha with his 





family. He will 
have as his as- 
sistants Hubert 


A. Shannon, 
manager of coun- 
try circulation; 
H. H. Allwine, 
manager of city | 
circulation, and| 


Frank Odorisio, 

manager street sales. 

Mr. Shannon, Mr. Allwine and Mr. | 

Odorisio all have long records with the 
Bee- News. 

The general direction of Bee-News 
circulation will come under the super- 
vision of John M. Schmid, director of 
circulation of the Hearst newspapers, | 
whose headquarters are in Chicago. 
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HAS CORN CONTEST | | 


Des Moines Register Will Award Prizes 
for Tallest Stalks in Tall Corn State 


Editors of the Des Moines (la.) Tri- | 
bune-Capital propose to learn just how | 
tall the Iowa tall corn really is and have 
arranged a contest to find out. The 
competition is being staged in cooperation 
with the Iowa State Fair board and any 
Iowa corn raiser may enter. 

Entries are made by submitting a 
statement as to the height of the partic- 
ular stock entered at the present time. | 
At the time of the state fair, late in| 
August, the tall corn will be cut and} 
brought to the exposition where an offi- 
cial measuring board will chalk up the 
number of rods, yards, feet and inches 
of each entry. 





The Tribune-Capital is donating four 
loving cups as prizes for the contest. 
Three of the trophies will go to the 


persons raising the three stalks of great- | 
est altitude. The fourth cup will be} 
presented to the county in which the 
tallest stalk is grown. Several hundred 
entries have already been made and indi- 
cations are that each of the 99 counties 
of the state will have a substantial num- | 
ber of contestants. One of the stalks | 
still growing that has been entered, now 
measures 14 and a half feet. 


ARREST FOLLOWS CONTEST 


Mississippi Editor Held After Alleged | 


Failure to Award Prizes 


W. C. Weir, editor and publisher of | 
the Coast Beacon, weekly newspaper 
published at Pass Christian, Méiss., 
waived a preliminary trial before County 
Judge Murphy today on a felony charge | 
of false pretense and was bound over | 
under $500 bond to await grand jury | 
action. 

Weir was arrested recently in connec- | 
tion with the alleged failure to reward | 
prize winning contestants in a circula- 
tion or subscription contest put on by the 
Coast Beacon in which a sedan was ad- 
vertised as first prize and a fine over- 
stuffed living room set as second. Pub- 
lication of the paper has suspended tem- | 
porarily, 


NEWSY IN STAINED GLASS 


The famous Boston Post “Newsboy,” | 
shown comforting an unsuccessful com- | 
petitor who has been unable to sell his | 
papers, has been used in a stained glass | 
window over the main entrance of the 
new Burroughs Newsboys’ Foundation in 
Boston. Harry E. Burroughs, donor of 
- building, is himself a former news- 

y. 
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This composing room (in which the Waterbury Republican says that Cooper Hewitts 
pive a “flood of daylight even at midnight”) is a good example of the right way to insure 
good lighting in any industrial plant 


Does indifferent lighting cause 
waste and cut profits 
in your plant? 


CHANGE from ordinary to really good lighting 

often boosts production 5% or more. In addition 
it reduces eyestrain and fatigue, thus assuring a better 
quality of work and less waste. Furthermore, it enables 
a shop to run efficiently 24 hours a day, without material 
increase in investment. 

Remember, however, that you need the right quality as 
well as a requisite quantity of light,—light which is free 
from glare, does not tire the eye and makes details sharp 
and clear. 

You get all these and several other advantages if you 
use Cooper Hewitts. For their light yields 90% yellow- 
green —the best seeing rays — while those rays which are 
hard on the eyes are absent. 

This explains why a rapidly increasing number of up- 
to-date plants use this modern and efficient form of 
lighting. Why not try Cooper Hewitts in your own shop? 
A test there—without obligation—will prove convincing 
and may easily result in a material increase in your profits. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 863 Adams Street, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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By MARLEN PEW 


I MAKE bold to address this congress of 
conscientious objectors today on a 
subject which increasingly tortures the 
souls of sensitive and respectable people 
over the length and breadth of this coun- 
try, yet is too delicate to bear complete 
analysis and much too fragile to be open- 
ly named in newspaper print. My reluct- 
ance to suggest a matter of such repel- 
lant nature is overcome by a growing 
sense of outrage, also feelings of appre- 
hension for a race of men who will in- 
dulge an evil so unspeakably gross and 
vicious as the one of which I now com- 
plain. The offense is common in many 
ranks of society in America and in vary- 
ing degrees in other “civilized” countries. 
In the American city street it has be- 
come so familiar as to cause no remark, 
though an instance of it would have made 
our fathers or grand-dads double their 
fists and punish it on the spot. 
x * a 
WEN WISTER in The Virginian was 
the first, I think, to print the ugly 
epithet in modern fiction and his hero, 
while reaching for his gun, was made to 
say to the person who had used the term, 
“When you call me that, stranger, smile!” 
Since then this loose defaming of mother- 
hood in the profanity of the age has be- 
come common in realistic fiction. Al- 
most every new novel carries it at least 
once. It is supposed to add “strength” 
to a character. The army marching song, 
You'll never get rich,” did much to 
spread the disgusting slur. Laurence 
Stallings wrote it into half a dozen 
scenes of “What Price Glory” and the 
actors in the screen version, “The Big 
Parade,” lipped the phrase so plainly that 
whole audiences were heard to repeat the 
words, while snickering aside. 
+ ” a 


HIS summer, on a beach near New 

York, a young girl was heard to call 
her father a — He laughed. 
Divorce testimony shows how popular 
the insult is among shrewish wives. Col- 
lege boys say it of their instructors. It 
is what the average traffic cop on the 
corner is certain to call the taxi-driver 
when he walks over to complain of some 
violation of rules. If the chauffeur were 
to hop out and land on the cop’s nose the 
magistrate would see no justice in the 
act, but without doubt would inflict a 
jail penalty. Yet violation of the traffic . 
rule would be the lesser offense. In the 
newspaper office, the club, on the golf 
course, the street, everywhere but at fu- 
nerals and in church, men seem to be ques- 
tioning the ancestry of other men. The 
nation may not be going to the dogs, but 
the male portion of the race certainly 
sprang from dogs, according to the im- 
pudent idiom of the day. The epithet is 
used to express both hatred and affec- 
tion. We hear men say, “He is a good, 
old - ——.” But, is this really 
good-nature? Is it funny? 





NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 


valuations. 
S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Boildings, 
Production, Operation, 


‘Veluations, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 











ERE is a case where original vicious- 

ness has had such general social ac- 
ceptance as to be regarded merely as 
popular vulgarity. The institution which 
we proudly call “civilization” is so un- 
stable that this phenomenon often hap- 
pens. We see, for instance, a sensual, 
barbaric dance emerge from a brothel 
and enter the drawing-room. In _ busi- 
ness life the methods of Machiavelli that 
were once the exclusive art of an un- 
scrupulous few have become ‘universal, 
and were the Florentine to live in this 
age he would doubtless be trimmed to 
his last pocket-lining by a stock sales- 
man or oil-burner agent. Feminine attire 
notoriously is borrowed from the demi- 
monde. Crude superstitions spawn among 
the lowest forms of human life and then 
incredibly infest the susceptible mass. 
The barbarian that is in us all amazingly 
responds to these throw-backs. By no 
other process of reasoning may we ac- 
count for the fact that a term of hideous 
reproach upon the sanctity of mother- 
hood, reverenced through the ages, could 
in a few years creep from the gutter to 
the street, shop, playground and home. 

* * ~ 


HE indecency should be rooted out of 

respectable life. The actual fact is 
that the man who does not physically 
fight the fool or fiend who mocks the 
honor of his birth is a mental or moral 
weakling. When the traffic cop flings 
this particular taunt, more from: habit 
than hate, the bluff should be called at 
the police station. Ostracize, or at least 
criticize, men who use the depraved in- 
sult in business or social life! We hope 
that the next fiction author, playwright 
or scenario writer who employs the rot- 
ten jibe will be seized by the Watch and 
Ward Society and given thirty years on 
the stone-pile. There are robust forms 
of vulgarity which I enjoy as much as 
the next man. But as regards the topic 
of this outburst I am frankly fed up and 
would rejoice if newspaper men who 
read this column and accept the reform 
view would lend their power to the out- 
lawing of this withering, shameless, stu- 
pid and degenerate abuse of civilized lan- 
guage and custom. I, for one, solemnly 
promise never again to mutter, stutter, 
utter that gutter phrase nor calmly tol- 
erate it, and all who are on my side may 
sign right here: 


GIVES EMPLOYES PARTY 


Approximately 150 employes of the 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald were guests of 
the management at a luncheon on July 29. 





Results— 
not Excuses 


The reason most of 
the publishers we 
represent have been 
with us over a long 
period of years. 
service com- 
pletely covers both 
the eastern and west- 
ern territories. Yours 


for results. 


GEO. B. DAVID CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 
for the 


Publishers of Daily Newspapers 
110 E. 42nd St. 1900 Wrigley Bldg. 
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Fourth Estate 





for 
ANSWERS SLANDER SUIT 


Dwight Marvin Poemnises New Fight on 
Alleged Gambling in Troy, N. Y. 


Dwight Marvin, editor of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record, in an answer to the 
summons and complaint of the $100,000 
action for slander brought by Joseph J. 
Murphy, Troy Democratic leader, threw 
down the gauntlet this week for a re- 
newed fight on organized gambling which 
he alleges exists at Troy. 

Suit was brought by Mr. Murphy on 
a conversation attributed to Mr. Marvin 
in which he is reported to have said “pro- 
tection” was being afforded to gambling 
houses. Mr. Marvin, in his answer, 
alleges that the conversation was in the 
form of “banter” and was without malice. 
He further sets forth in his answer that 
it is his information and belief gambling 
was carried on at Troy; that citizens in- 
formally discussed the matter, and that 
comment appeared in the newspapers 
“since the first day of January, 1928, and 
prior to the 27th of June, 1928,” two 
dates in Mr. Murphy’s action. 

Mr. Marvin's defense will be “fair and 
honest criticisms of public and political 
conditions.” 


COPY BOY HERO 


George Morseman, 17, copy boy on 
the staff of the New York American, 
saved two boys from drowning in the 
East River Aug. 5. He wrote the story 
for the American, but an editor’s note 
in italics was necessary to explain that 
Morseman failed to mention that police 
credited him with saving the two lives 
and that he was so overcome after a 
third venture into the water that he 
collapsed and was revived with stim- 
ulants. Nor did he mention according to 
the note, that he nearly lost his life 
when the second boy he rescued seized 
him by the neck and forced him under 
water. 
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Proof of Productiveness 





SHOE 
ADVERTISERS 


use more space in 
The Sun than in 
any other New 
York newspaper. 


The gi. Sun. 


New York 











THE 
RESTORE 
PLAN 


—prevents type 
metal troubles by 
the laboratory 
method of 
anticipating it! 
Linotype Intertype 
Monotype Thompson 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Merchant & Evans Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Manufac f 
‘Stock in Principal Cites '™™* 


Stereotype 








August 
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HONOR OHIO VETERAN 


Cleveland newspapers, Aug. 6, 
considerable space to John T. Buy 
because he had reached his 60th birthdy 
and has been Dean of the Ohio Legis, 
tive Correspondents’ Association | sip 
the retirement of the late Colonel Jam 
W. Faulkner, a decade ago. Burke } 
gan his newspaper career 45 years ag 
with the old Cleveland Leader, ang 
still the chief political writer for 
Cleveland News, operated by the 
company which published the Leag 
before its week day editions were t 
over by the Plain Dealer. 

wo 


INCORPORATE COMPANY 


A Pennsylvania charter was granted 
the Myerstown Publishing Compap 
with a capital of $10,000. The incorpo, 
tors are Orson N. Ritzman, of Readi 
Harry C. Koller and Leighton F, 
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‘Cl ‘LIN Cine fe wren dee SYSTEM 


Vf 
AY / 
(\ Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 


with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 


Memphis Commercial 
Appeal 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Ask them about it 
CLINE ELEC. MFG. Co. 


Chicago: 111 West Washing- 
ton Street 


New York: 47 West 34th St. 


San Francisco: First National 
Bank Building \ 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS — blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The has 


a single newspaper, the adver- 


tiser quickly and _ thoroughly 
sells both dealers and consumers. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Advertising 
Department 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Portland Philadelphia 


EVING Oe 


Sections 
for 
Newspapers 
& Magazines 


STANDARD 


Gravure Corporation 
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HE right of the non-union worker to 
sell his labor in the best market he 

a find is defended by Law and Labor in 

se of December, 1926, as follows: 

"The American Federation of Labor 

Veekly News Service, Saturday, Nov. 

1926, renewing its criticism of the 

of the injunction, says: 

*1f labor is property the labor injunc- 

is correct. 

f labor is not property, the labor in- 

tion is judicial usurpation.’ 

ese rhetorical pronouncements are 

beside the point. The law does not 

lMcern itself with whether labor is prop- 

My or not property. The right to con- 

act to sell one’s labor or to purchase 

labor of another is a property right. 

|| 

| 




















right to acquire property by the 
sat of one’s brow or otherwise, and 
right to use property after it is ac- 
ired, whether it be a factory or an auto 
the dining room curtain, is a property 


al wht. The right to conduct business is 

| property right and the right to do all 

mgs necessary and reasonable to carry 

the business is a _ property right. 

Therefore, the right to unmolested ac- 

ss to the market places where men 

>. ther to exchange goods or to exchange 

ng- ods and labor, upon terms of equality 
ith others, is a property right. 

St. "These things are all necessary to the 


nal duct of affairs, to the security of life, 
ME the acquisition and protection of prop- 
, and to the pursuit of happiness. It 
may happen that the most valuable right 
hich a man has, the one upon whose 
ll and successful exercises he solely re- 


burgh ies to keep his wife and family from 
jee vation and grave suffering, is the 
tates, Mmtt t sell his labor power and his skill. 
ming his is a right which the state should 
rough soutly protect against the slightest in- 
diver: sion. 


hly "The wage earner has a right to offer 
himself for employment unhandicapped 
by the efforts of an aggregation of men 
pkeep him out of work. If the law 
will not afford his right as much pro- 
3H tion as it would afford a landholder 
J gainst encroachments on his property 
the waste of his woodlands by tres- 


assers, if the law will not afford the 
per ge earner the same protection that it 
would afford a great merchant against a 
“4 wmbination bent upon diverting his ship- 


ts and misrepresenting his goods, 
hen the law. would indeed have fallen 
mo mean estate. 
“Yet it is for just such a mean estate 
the law that the American Federation 
mem Labor contends. It does not want the 
ght of the wage earner to contract for 
sale of his labor to be protected. It 
s the law to renounce its protection 
ihe wage earner so that the wage 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 
‘astest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 
re Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 

f 
Milas hain 


THE STANDARD STAR 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 








earner may be compelled to throw him- 
self upon the mercy of organized labor. 
Then every laborer shall work or he shall 
cease to work, as some organiZation tells 
him. He shall work only as hard as the 
organization tells him to work, and re- 
ceive no more for his labor than the or- 
ganization is able to secure for the poor- 
est and laziest workman in its following. 

“The .right to labor, the right to do 
business, is the most substantial asset 
which in the crucial periods of men’s 
lives they have. They will not abandon 
this right to the protection of private 
societies which have so frequently denied 
it.’ 

“In sustaining individual employment 
contracts, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has affirmed: 

“*The same liberty which enables men 
to form unions and through the unions 
to enter into agreement with employers 
willing to agree, entitles other men to re- 
main independent of the union and other 
employers to agree with them to employ 
no man who owes allegiance or obliga- 
tion to the union.’ 

“In upholding the right of employers to 
enforce and protect their contracts 
against invasion and violation, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
also declared: 

“*The employer is as free to make 
non-membership in a union a_ con- 
dition of employment as the working 
man is free to join the union. This is 
a part of the constitutional rights of 
personal liberty and private property not 
to be taken away even by legislation.’ 
(Bulletin of the Employing Printers’ As- 
sociation of America, October, 1927.” 

(Article XVIII on “Man 
Machine” will appear next week.) 
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SHOWS MODERNIST ADS 


\ folder showing typical “modernist” 


advertising layouts and explaining their 
composition was issued recently by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


Still 
leading 
all 


others ¢ 


...in Baltimore 
...1n the entire 


SOUTH 


143,076 


June Net Paid Daily 


Circulation 


The BALTIMORE 


NEW S 


LARGEST EVENING 
PAPER 


Fourth 








Estate for August 


ADVISES JAPANESE DAILY 


Robert Williams Assisting Japan Ad- 
vertiser on Typographic Style 

Robert A. Williams of Evansville, 
Ind., president of Robert A. Williams, 
Inc., printers, has been commissioned 
consultant on typographic style and 
makeup for the Japan Advertiser, Tokio, 
Japan, the largest English newspaper in 
Asia. 

Mr. Williams will aid and advise the 
Advertiser in making up a 200-page 
bound booklet as a supplement to the 
paper when Prince Hirohito is formally 
crowned emperor of Japan in Novem- 
ber. He will set up sample pages for 
the booklet assisting in general makeup. 


RADIO FIGHT NEWS 


The Boston Globe and the Poverty Bay 
(New Zealand) Herald were instrumental 
in carrying to Tom Heeney’s parents at 
Gisbourne, New Zealand, news of the 


recent Tunney-Heeney championship 
battle. Two amateur radio stations and 
their owners cooperated. They were 
Edward D. Burd, 100 Allston street, 


West Medford, Mass., operating the 
station of Albert F. Sise, 31 Powerhouse 
road, Medford Hillside, Mass., and Ivan 


O'Mara, operator of Station OZ-2AC, 
at Gisbourne, New Zealand. 


CORRECTION 


Maurice Symonds of the New York 
Daily News and not Joseph F. Kwapil of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, heads the 
Newspaper Group of the Special Li 


braries Association, according to in- 
formation from Mr. Kwapil The 
erroneous statement was carried in last 
weeck’s Epitor & PwBLIsHeER. Mr. 


Kwapil is chairman of the group's com- 
mittee on Classification and Standardiza 
tion. 


Spacebuyers read Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
for newspaper facts 





guide 
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ADOPTS NEW TYPE DRESS 


The Fresno Bee, the Sacramento Bee 
and the Modesto News-Herald, of the 
McClatchey group of California news- 
papers, are appearing in new type dress. 
[The new apparel is the Intertype Ideal 


News face. 
i 


DENVER ADVERTISERS MEET 


Under the auspices of the Better 
Business Bureau, retail advertisers of 
Denver met July 31 and discussed ways 
of promoting accuracy in advertisements. 
General standards made after a survey 
by the bureau were recommended as a 

toward the end sought. 


COMPOSITORS PICNIC 


The members of the composing room 
of the Denver (Col.) Post held a picnic 
Aug. 4 Alfred G. Cotton was the 
chairman of arrangements 








‘Columbus Dispatch 


“Ohio's Greatest Home Daily’ 





Paid Circulation 


118,209 


more than 93% % 
Great : 


oncentri ited in the 
Central Ohio Market. 











Buffalo 


The Wonder City of America 


is easy for any sales- 
man to cover, if he 
works from the district 
routes and maps given 


him by the 


BUFFALO EVENING: NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
Graybar Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlantic Bldg. 
Philadelphia 





Tribune Tower 
Chicago, It. 
Waterman Bidg. 
Boston 




















Average Net} Paid Circulation § 
for July 


. 251,283 
. 246,387 
Sunday ... . 288,058 
Weekly Star 465,799 


THE 
KANSAS CITY 
STAR 


Evening 
Morning 
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DVERTISERS who 
understand the Iowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be 
properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 
OWA | DAILY PRESS ASS’N 
VENPORT. IOWA 
Towa City Press Citizen 
Keokuk Gate City 


Marshalltown Times- 
Republican 


Mason City Globe 
Gazette & Times 
























Ames sme 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 
Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Centerville Ilowegian & 









Cami Mads Heap Museatine Journal & 
parefl ; News-Tribune 

Davenport Democrat & Oelwein Register 
Leader Oskaloosa Herald 





Davennort Times Ottumwa Courier 
Dubuque Telegraph- Sioux City Journal 
Herald Sioux City Tribune 
Fort Dodge Messenger Washington Journa) 
& Chronicle Waterloo Courier 
Fort Madicon Democrat Waterloo Tribune 














DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news- 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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I. C. C. TO INVESTIGATE 
NEWSPRINT FREIGHTS 


Preliminary Meeting in September to 
Set Date for Inquiry—Carload 
Rates to Eastern and Southern 
Points at Issue 


Wasuincton, D. C., August 9.—Car- 
load rates on newsprint paper transported 
between eastern and southern points will 
be investigated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it has just been an- 
nounced. 

A preliminary meeting of representa- 
tives of state commissions, shippers and 
carriers will be held here on Sept. 12 at 
10 a. m., when the interested parties will 
confer on prospective changes in rates. 
Carriers will at that time outline any 
modifications of existing adjustments up- 
on which they may have agreed and will 
state their positions on questions of law 
raised in connection with the publication 
of rates from the international gateways 
applicable on newsprint paper originating 
in Canada. 

It is expected that the date of hearing 
will be set at this conference. 

The investigation was ordered after 
receipt of a petition filed by parties to a 
recent proceeding before the commission 
involving rates from points in Ontario 
and Quebec, Canada, to Nashville, Tenn. 
This was also concurred in by various 
southern carriers. 

An explanatory notice which accom- 
panied the order of the commission read 
as follows: 

“Upon consideration of the unsatis- 
factory rate situation described in the 
case above cited, of the number and scope 
of the complaints to be heard, of the in- 
tensity of market and carrier competition 
in connection with the sale and transpor- 
tation of newsprint paper, and of certain 
legal questions in connection with the 
publication of rates on newsprint paper 
originating in Canada, it appears desir- 
able to consider the adjustment of news- 
print paper rates to official and southern 
territories as a whole. Accordingly the 
commission, under date of June 12, 1928, 
upon its own motion instituted an in- 
vestigation into the reasonableness and 
propriety of the rates, rules and regula- 
tions for the transportation of that com- 
modity from producing and_ shipping 
points in official territory, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Canada (in so 
far as the transportation takes place 
within the United States) to destinations 
in official and southern territories, includ- 
ing west-bank Mississippi River cross- 
ings, and into rates, rules and regulations 
for the transportation of imported news- 
print paper from seaports to such 
destinations, with a view to making such 
findings orders in the premises and pre- 
scribing such just, reasonable and other- 
wise lawful rates as the facts and cir- 
cumstances may warrant. It further 
ordered that pending complaints, listed 
above, be consolidated with the general 
investigation for hearing.” 

All railroads and common carriers by 
water subject to the jurisdiction of the 
commission are made respondents in the 
ae, 


STAGE TEXAS FAIR 


Houston Dailies Combine on Sectional 
Industrial Exposition 


The Houston (Tex.) Post-Dispatch 
and Houston Chronicle have joined in a 
projected South Texas Industrial and 
Development Exposition to be held under 
the sponsorship of the two dailies for 
10 days, beginning the fourth week in 
October. The exposition will be staged 
in the hall where the Democratic national 
convention was held, and on surrounding 
grounds. 

The Post-Dispatch recently announced 
its second annual industrial exposition 
for October and the Chronicle changed 
the date of its home exposition from 
spring to fall. It was then that the 
papers decided to get together, combine 
their programs and expand their scope 
by setting aside a big section for agri- 


& Publisher 


and The 


cultural exhibits and offering space free 
to any community that might wish to 
use it. Radio station KPRC of the 
Post-Dispatch will broadcast the exposi- 
tion programs. 


WARFEL RESIGNS 


Secretary of I. A. A. Commission Joins 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


Robert A. Warfel has resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the advertising com- 
mission of the International Advertising 
Association, effective Aug. 15, to become 
associated with the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation, Chicago. He will assume 
his new duties Aug. 20. 

Mr. Warfel was executive secretary of 
the advertising commission for the last 
three years. At present he is in Colum- 
bus, O., where he was formerly in news- 
paper work and publicity. 


Fourth Estate 


for 
YOUNGEST NEW YORK STAFF 


N. Y. Evening Telegram Claims the 
Honor—Many Heads Under 30 


Most of the men who write the New 
York Evening Telegram are 30 or under 
and Heywood Broun, who was 40 last 
December and thus is only five years 
younger than his boss, Roy W. Howard. 

It is, in fact, the boast of the Tele- 
gram that it has the youngest staff of 
any paper in New York. . 

‘But that doesn’t mean they are 
green,” satd Walter Lister, city editor, 
who is 29. “They began newspaper work 
early and they all know their onions.” 

Ted Thackery, assistant editor of the 
paper, is 27. Joe Williams, sports editor, 
is 34; Leonard Hall, dramatic critic, 29; 
Courtenay Terrett, star reporter, 26; 
Talcott Powell, 27; Westley Price, 24; 
William O’Brien, 30; George O’Neal, 


August 
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30, and Betty Kirk, star woman write. 
admits to 22. 


INCORPORATE ARKANSAS DAILIES 


The Arkansas Dailies, Inc., of Litt, 
Rock, Arkansas, filed articles of incor. 
poration with the secretary of state of 
Arkansas, recently. The firm is com. 
posed of C. E. Palmer, publisher of th 
El Dorado (Ark.) News, S. W. Paper, 
Dallas, Texas; Lester E. Lloyd, Litt 
Rock; George Ahl, Little Rock, an 
Stanley Andrews, Little Rock, and 5 
incorporated at $10,000. 


WEEKLY NOW DAILY 


The Hobart (Okla.) Democrat-Chie 
now a weekly, has announced that it wil 
be issued daily beginning Sept. 1. The 
paper was issued as a daily from 193 
until 1922. It was established in 199} 























Stereotype Room 
Efficiency 


Means quick production of good 
plates and the elimination of re- 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 


Hard and Soft Cork Blankets 
Heavy Wool Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 
Thin Wool Moulders 


(All Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 
No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 


Easy to tear, quick to place 


New England Newspaper Supply 
Company 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cable Address NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 











Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular 
dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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Drive and Control 
for 

Newspaper Presses 


Send for particulars 
to your nearest 


G- sales office 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Equipment 


AND 
Supply 
Manufacturers 


find Editor & Pub- 
lisher an accredited 


Market place. 
Publishers _ read 


the News, Features 
and Advertising with 
confidence knowing 
that this publication 
is a worthy repre- 
sentative of News- 
Papers and all allied 


interests. 








wo OOD D AUroprat 


Seer s.tT FINISHES..1T ‘TE 


PONY 


Enables one man to finish 

“a plate a minute” —3 times 
as fast! Time savings soon 
pay for it. For full partic 
ulars address: 


OSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
New York Chicago 
Selling Agents 


San Francis 








DUPLEX § 


GOSS 
HOE 


DUPLEX -REBUILT is RIGHT-REBUILT 


“You sold us a press second hand but we 
might have thought it built new, so nicely 
(From a recent buyer’s letter.) 


USED PRESSES 


of various types and capacity: what are your needs? 





Times Bldg. 
New York 





Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


77 Washington St. 
Chi 
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De Young Bidg. | 
San Francisco 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 


White space charge at same rate per line 
pr insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
gion. Minimum Contract space, three 
ines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
ght to classify, edit or reject any copy. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Brokers 





ippraisals, Surveys, Financing and Publication 
wokerage. Experienced work on mergers or 
funcial expansion. Louis Eddy, Marshall Field 
Big., Chicago. Met. Theatre Bidg., Los An- 
ies, Calif. 


imilable-—— Daily papers occupying exclusive 
‘eis. Fine equipment, earning handsome divi- 
tads in following states: California, Florida, 
fansas, Illinois, North Carolina and West Vir- 
gia. J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York, 


Midle West Properties—Exclusive listings. No 
damaging publicity. Personal service in every 
fal. Everything confidential. Clyde H. Knox, 
$i Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 








Iathly magazine, young, very much alive and 
@owing profit. Price $50,000. Should be pub- 
ied by a man of literary leanings. Re 803, 
farris-Dibble Company, 11 West 42nd street, 
lew York City. 


For Sale 


fat Publishing Weekly Chain—For Sale. Ex- 
@tionei opportunity. Priced for immediate 
a. A-858, Editor & Publisher. 











Newspapers for Sale 








Teer Southern California evening daily; ex- 
duive; city and trade territory population 
we 30.000; money maker; $165,000; snap. 
Omer, Box 1273, Station C, Los Angeles. 








Newspapers Wanted 





_ EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wante 





Business Manager wanted. Position is open on 
only afternoon newspaper in growing city of 
160,000. Give full biographic record, back- 
ground, age, schooling, positions held and refer- 
ences. State salary now receiving. Send photo. 
All material will be treated with full confi- 
dence and returned. This is an important post 
and unless you have the full qualifications and 
experience to warrant careful consideration, do 
not reply. ‘his is a position with a growing 
future. Address to Postoffice Box 207, Altoona, 
Wisconsin. 





Circulation Manager—Position open September 1 
on second A. B. C. afternoon daily in Mid-West 
town of 15,000. Must be able to keep records, 
handle carriers, personally solicit and build up 
circulation Salary and commission. Give full 
history, references, photograph, salary earned. 
A-862, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Road Man—lInspector-—- New York 
newspaper has opening for man experienced in 
New York City field Give age, experience and 
salary required. All replies confidential. A 
846, Editor & Publisher 





Circulation—Pxperienced, capable young man to 
head circulaiton department, city 25.000, circu 
lation 10,000, Ohio. Send complete history, 
references, salary. A-855, Editor & Publisher 





Display Advertising Solicitor wanted. Young 
man, with experience. City 30,000, morning 
paper, Arkansas. State age, experience with 
reference. A-851, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Executive of wide experience to take 
immediate charge of local desk and staff of 
most progressive small city daily in Michigan. 
Organizer with sound judgment and personality 
toa become community leader; unusual home 
city. Six-machine plant. Give history, refer- 
ences, photograph, writing samples, salary 
earned. Our men know of this advertisement 
Box B-888, Editor & Publisher. 

Newspaper Advertising Salesman, experienced, 
wanted to handle regular local accounts State 
experience, salary last earned, etc. A-S49, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Salesmen—Wanted to sell sport cartoon to news- 
papers all over United States. Only result pro- 
ducers wanted. Give experience, salary, ete. 
A-837, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Advertising Man, experienced, desires connec- 
tion with small city daily or progressive weekly. 
Age 28, married. Oppertunity desired for per- 
manent location. Can write copy and give ad- 


vertisers merchandising cooperation A-840, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Want to Buy daily papers, large and small, 
ih the money asked. Most clients prefer 

and eastern states; some in all sections. 
tial to limit. Wilhelm and Holm, 300 
%, N. W., Canton, 0. 











CIRCULATION 


Promotion 








on—When quick, additional circulation 
e becomes necessary, remember that our 
y years in this one line of endeavor is 
oof against experimenting. Write or 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


World's Largest Circulation Building Or- 
tion—The only circulation building serv- 
in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
vits of the exact results of its every 
ign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
ental Building, Indianapolis. 


tion Builders — Blair & Austin, 1515 
omen avenue, Reading, Penn. Originators 
fhlesmanship Club Campaigns. 


Circulation Builders—The W. 8. Ken- 
Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
Kentucky. The circulation building or- 
on that has set the standard for 
ive, sueeessful circulation campa'gns for 
y years. 


ae 


























































EMPLOYMENT 











Advertising Manager, Assistant Business Man- 
ager or Business Manager. American, 39 years 
of age, married, Fully qualified to fill any of 
above positions. 15 years’ experience covering 
magazines, trade papers, advertising agencies 
and newspapers. With New York Times sev- 
eral years in executive capacity. Business 
Manager large Connecticut newspaper and until 
now Publisher of small town New York State 





daily. Exceptional record as producer and ex- 
ceptional references. East preferred. A-863, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising—Young man, twenty-seven, mar- 


ried, eight years’ newspaper advertising expe- 
rience, needs position. Aggressive producer. 
Location no object. A-820, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager — Highest qualifications. 
Striking record of results as manager of de- 
partment and as creative personal producer. 
Morning and afternoon metropolitan experience. 
Health, energy, character. Familiar with local, 
national and classified. Every employer as 
reference. A-853, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Salesman, copy writer and layout 
man, who will work with your advertisers, 
presenting intelligent ideas that will produce 
greater linage and cooperation. A-859, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Advertising Manager—-Relentless ge-getter, ex- 
perienced in National, Local and Olassified 
Now employed with excellent prospects. jood 
reasons for desiring change. A-843, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Business or Advertising Manager or combina- 
tion. 9-million lines 1927, city 45,000; linage 
increases six successive years. Oan write, lay 
out, sell copy; direct staff and produce. Con- 











his ability. Opportunity for advance- 
for real merit. Give age, experience, 
ces and photo if possible, addressing 





» Editor & Publisher. 
li 


Help Wanted fidential. A-S05, Editor & Publisher, 
ising Solicitor wanted for small Illinois Business Manager or Assistant Energetic, 
T; experienced and who has already demon- young, married man, with successful record, 


now employed, desires change for further ex 
perience Familiar with mechanical as well as 
business departments. A-818, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 











Mitistant Experienced young man to assist 
Rita cer. city 25,000, middle west. Mail refer- 
pees, Salary, phoio, detailed report of record. 
be, Editor & Publisher. 





Bookkeeper and Office Manager—Young woman, 
twelve years’ experience. Equal to any respon- 
sibility. Good reference. A-852, Editor & 
Publisher. 


_ EMPLOYMENT 
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Employment == Equipment — Services 





EMPLOYMENT 





Situations Wanted 





Situations Wanted 





Circulation—Situations wanted by two gentiles. 
Take complete charge circulation daily paper 
over fifty thousand. Over eighteen years’ com- 
bined experience on Metropolitan newspapers. 
Circulation of our last connection has tripled in 
four years. Full information on request. A- 
850, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager wants to hear from pub- 
tisher in need of un executive and producer, a 
leader, not a_ follower Marked success in 





highly competitive field against combination 
papers. Welcome searching investigation of 
record. A860, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, familiar with all details 
pertaining to circulation department, both city 
and country. Age 32. Can handle boys. Avail- 
able on reasonable notice. Best references from 
present and past employers A-857, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Circulation Manager, with proven record of 
large A. B. ©. increases at low cost; both large 
and small city experience. Can get real pro- 
duction out of present employes. A-816, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Circulation Manager Available short notice. 
Experienced as Circulation Manager on morning, 
evening and Sunday papers in cities forty to 
hundred thousand. Reasonable salary. First 
lass references A-815, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Manager's services available. Seven 
years’ experience, age 28, married Personal 
interview preferred A-844, Editor & Publisher 


Editorial—High grade Newspaper man, now em- 
ployed on morning newspaper, desires change to 
afternoon daily. Qualified to direct editorial 
department—capable of handling any desk. Ex- 
cellent record as to editorial and executive 
ability Age 35, married, A-348, Editor & 
Publisher. 














Editor—Telegraph editor, copyreader, 14 years’ 
experience, wants job. Avuailable on or before 
August 18. Married. Editor, Apt. 1, 800 Port- 
land Ave., St. Paul, Minn 





Editorial—Reporter, 28. married, New York ex- 
perience, excellent reference, available October. 
Go anywhere. $40 week A-838, Editor & 
Publish 




















Editorial—Two men, young, married, eight years 
big daily experience, want opportunity to take 
full charge editorial on fair-sized daily middle 
west. Now employed. A-809, Editor & Pub- 
lisher 





Editorial Writer, news executive; wide experi- 
ence metropolitan and small-city dallies; can 
win public approval and give owner paper of 
which he'll be proud, at minimum cost; now 
employed; seeks editorship in Southeast. A-908, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Executive—Over fifteen years’ successful metro- 
politan and smaller city newspaper experience 
as Business, Advertising and Rromotion Man- 


ager. Exceptional record of increases under all 
circumstances Seeking more desirable connec- 
tion. Now located in Eastern metropolis. 


No objection to second or third 
A-861, 


Forty, married. 
paper with real, permanent opportunity 
Editor & Publisher. 








ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS 
CIRCULATION 
EDITORIAL 
MECHANICAL 


Secure a position in 
any department 
through a Classified 
ad. When Publishers 
ask for men our ad- 
vertisers get first 
choice. 


Classified Service 
Editor & Publisher 




















Managing, News or Telegraph—Editor with fine 
record of success. Available for New England 
or Middle Atlantic States. Highest references 
from former employer. A-839, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Newspaper Artist desires to connect with a live 
daily on art staff; or qualifies as one-man-art- 
department. A-804, Editor & Publisher. 





Political Cartoonist—Twelve years’ ~xperience 
daily newspapers, desires to jocate in East or 
New England section. Now drawing daily car- 
toons on paper in city of 300,000 population. 
Can give best of reference. A-821. Editor & 
PulAisher. 


Promotion man wants to get in touch with 
paper needing one A-825, Editor & Publisher. 





Sports Executive; experienced 
columnist; good art: good 
HONEST. 


good writer and 
makeup: and 
A-826, Editor & Publisher 





Sports Writer, capable of turning out good 
daily feature or column. A-827, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 

Reporter or Copy Reader-—College graduate. 
Exceptional record in good journalism school. 
Little experience. Prefer small daily in or 
near Ohio. A-841, Editor & Publisher. 





Reporter, Copy Reader—Colleze graduate. One 
year experience on daily in city of 15,000. 
References, A-854, Editor & Publisher. 





Sport Cartoonist and Writer, nationally syndi- 
cated for three years, open for position Sep- 
tember 1, in or outside New York, as columnist, 
sports editor, or cartoonist. A-S2, Editor & 
Publisher. 





MECHANICAL 








Equipment for Sale 





For Sale On account of sudden death of the 
owner, at a sacrifice: Official county weekly 
and job printing plant in Iowa county seat. 
No. 14 Linotype, two cylinders, job presses and 
other power machinery; individual motors. 
Business grosses, $12,000 yearly. Write A-822, 
Editor & Publisher 





Hoe Press, 12 pages, including stereotype outfit, 
Prints 2-12 paves Can be seen in operation 
No pit required Terms. Active Press, 26-28 
Union Square Phone Stuyvesant 6622 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complte line. Overhauled and guaran- 
teed machines at bargain prices. Easy terms. 
Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 B. 13th 
St., New York City. 





Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 158 
S. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 











Newspaper, Bought, 

/ Sold and 
Properties Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 








350 Madison Avenue 


New York 














SMALL DAILIES 


We have information regarding sev- 
eral smaller daily newspapers which 
can be purchased for prices ranging 
from $45,000 to $200,000. We will 
discuss these in confidence with seri- 
ous and well-qualified buyers. Cash 
payments as low as $15,000, on one 
or two of them. 

Write our nearest office, or better 
yet, call in person if possible. 


Harwell & Rockwell 


COMER BLDG. TIMES BLDG. 
BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 
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DOLLAR 


$$ 





THE D. H. Holmes Company, Ltd., of 

New Orleans, has worked out a 
campaign in cooperation with the New 
Orleans Item-Tribune. Consisting of a 
full page insertion which will be run 
every Monday for a year. The copy 
emphasizes the fact that “The homes 
should come first” and is carefully pre- 
pared to stimulate pride in the home and 
ownership of good furniture. Each ad- 
vertisment features in its illustrations a 
piece or a suite of furniture, describes it 
and gives the price, and thus to the 
institutional value of the campaign is 
added practical selling appeal—David 
Thibault. 


The Fall River (Mass.) Herald News 
is running several ads sponsored by the 
druggists’ association to educate the pub- 
lic. One ad recently, three columns by 
seven inches, was entitled “The Public 
Should Know the Truth about Pharmacy 
Laws” and told the public numerous per- 
tinent facts regarding druggists and drug 


PULLERS 














One Dollar will 

be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 


$$ 














stores. Get your druggists to place 


similar ads.—D. P. 


The IVichita (Kan.) Eagle recently 
carried seven columns of advertise- 
ments of retail merchants centered around 
a reproduction of the “courtesy card” 
given by the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion and the Police Department, allow- 
ing shoppers from out of the city to park 
their cars as long as they like without 
police interference—R. W. J., Texas. 

Young people going away to school or 
college for the first time are excellent 
prospects for subscriptions. This is 
particularly true if your paper has pub- 
lished a list of such students earlier in the 
summer.—WeEs. W. DuNLAP. 


Group the dyers and cleaners of your 
city or several outstanding firms for an 
early Fall campaign, starting with the 
necessity for cleaning children’s clothing 
prior to their return to school.—C. M. L. 





One Dollar will 
be paid for each 


idea published. 
Send clipping 
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| view of the great alarm in some 

quarters over the poorly attended 
church services of today, send a reporter 
to interview the religious leaders in your 
city and put the following questions to 
them: What is the reason for the empty 
church? What could be done to revive 
interest in religion? Are you optimistic 
or pessimistic regarding the future of 
the church?—F. L. W. BENNETT. 

The Toledo (Ia.) Chronicle is sponsor- 
ing a flower show, to be held the latter 
part of August with the Toledo Flower 
Association assisting. The Chronicle is 
contributing prizes for the show, which 
is the third to be held.—L. G. M. 

A good fall feature is a full page or 
half page map showing nearby hunting 
and fishing spots and naming the sort of 
game and fish found at the indicated 
spots. Of course, the map should also 
show ways and means of getting to the 
places— F. H. Witiiams, Santa Ana, 
Cal. 


A church reporter on the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram found material for a 
series by digging up pictures of ministers 
taken in their youth. These were made 
into one column cuts. Under a two col- 
umn caption, “Worcester Ministers Then 
and Now” one was run each day alongside 
of the minister’s latest photograph, with 
a brief explanation, set two column meas- 





BOSTON 
POST 


Year of 1927 


Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 444,682 
SUNDAY POST 385,965 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Special Representative 
Grayber Building, NEW YORE 
Tribune Tewer, Chicago 

















ure, boldface, giving the minister’s name 
and church and the place and circum- 
stances under which the youthful photo- 


graph was taken. It was found that 
nearly every clergyman in the city had 
a youthful photograph and the series at- 
tracted interest for a long time—JAMES 
H. GUILFOYLE. 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Times is 
now running a weekly department of 
police and fire department news. Under 
a three-column head on Saturdays, the 
Times publishes news of interest to em- 
ployees of the city’s police and fire de- 
partments. A personal element is given 
the columns in a part headed “Purely 
Personal and Unofficial.” This column 
contains short half-stick notices of the 
activities of individual firemen and police- 
men.—D. B. Martin. 

Many papers and at least one magazine 
have struck a good series of articles in 
having a reporter enroll in an aviation 
school. The Akron Timzcs-Press as- 
signed a staff artist to the stunt and he 
not only describes his experiences, but 








does not ask you 
to sign a con- 
tract. It has no 
sales force but the world celebri- 
ties who contribute regularly to 
its output. It has been a syndi- 
cate for eighteen years and is still 
flourishing. It has far-flung con- 
nections. 


101 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. J. Bosdan, Anna M. Weiss, 
Editor. Manager. 
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also pictures them. All of us are inter- 
ested in flying, so the appeal is universal. 
—U. S. V., Akron. 





During these rather dull summer 
months try a series of articles on your 
civic, luncheon, etc., clubs, giving their 
aims, their accomplishments, their goals. 
Art on the main officers of each club will 
make each article better and build up 
your picture library—C. E. Fisher, 
Memphis. 


REPORTERS ARRESTED 
AFTER SPIRIT EXPOSE 


Charges of False Registration and 
Creating Disturbance Stand Against 
French Journalists Who 
Seized Medium 


Two French reporters for the Paris 
Journal are awaiting trial on charges of 
creating a disturbance in a private club 
and false registration as result of their 
investigation of a French medium operat- 
ing in Mantes-sur-Seine, a small town 36 
miles from the capital. In addition, the 
journalists are suffering the effects of 
what they charge was an assault by the 
believers. 

The medium is an illiterate gardener 
named Blaise who performs in the Club 
Alexandre, a circle formed to keep the 
curious out of his seances. French law 
does not permit mediums to collect ad- 
mission fees. The reporters charge that 
with the appearance of “Madeleine,” a 
deceased daughter of the Alexandres, they 
seized the “materialization” and found 
that it was Blaise, wearing suspenders 
under his sheet and with white cotton 
about the lower part of his face. 

Far from turning on the medium, the 
reporters say, the sitters seized the re- 
porters, tearing their clothing, blacking 
their eyes and generally damaging them. 
The status of the Club Alexandre as a 
private institution, however, led the 


“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 








The Children of Today Are Your 
Subscribers of Tomorrow 


—Win them over now with juve- 
nile features they will clamor for 
We have three without peer: 
Carol della-Chiesa’s 
Adaptation of 
“Pinocchio” 
Judd Mortimer Lewis’ 
“Jubilee’s Pardner” 

David Cory’s 
“Little Jack Rabbit” 

“Pinocchio’s” adventures will 
never fail to thrill— 

Judd Lewis’ pranksome boy, 
“Thomas Aristides,” and his 
dog, “Jubilee,” are irresistible— 

The Cory stories, woven about 
true animal life incidents, en- 
thrall— 


Let us send samples of all three for your examination 


The George Matthew Adams Service 











250 Park Avenue, New York City 





magistrate to dismiss the newspaper men's 
charges and to hold them for the disturb, 
ance they had created. 

The medium’s story is that the re. 
porters gained admission under false 
representations and that when “my dear 
Madeleine” appeared they attacked the 
frail entity. The maiden thereupon de. 
cently retired into the ectocosm and the 
reporters carelessly fell down stairs jp 
leaving the seance, causing the wounds 
which they exhibited in court. 


SUN MAKES CHANGES 
T 


J. Mark Good, sports editor of the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun, has been trans- 
ferred to the city desk of the Gazette & 
Bulletin, morning paper, to fill the 
vacancy left by A. Norman Gage who 
has taken a place with the Associate 
Press at Harrisburg. Robert J. Stein. 
hilper, Gazette sports editor for the past 
two years takes Good’s place and Pay! 
Gilmore, a_ recent college graduate, 
Steinhilper’s. 











We sell newspapers 


SERIALS 


that sell newspapers 


“EAGER LOVE,” by May Christie. 

“LITTLE SINS,” by Katherine Brush. 

“CRIME IN THE CRYPT,” by Caro- 
lyn Wells. 

“IMPATIENT GRISELDA,” by Doro- 
thy Scarborough. 

“LINDA” by Virginia Swain. 

“TWO STOLEN IDOLS,” by Frank 
Packard. 

“TIGER LOVE,” 
Ball. 


by Eustace Hale 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write 


King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 
New York City 








Pittsburgh 
Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun -Telegraph 


(Combining the Chronicle Tele- 
graph and Sun in the evening 


field, and The Sunday Post and 


Sunday Gazette Times in the 
Sunday morning field). 
is 
AMERICA’S FASTEST 


GROWING NEWSPAPER . 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


N tional advertising representatives: Paul 
Bi ock, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
Ce itury Bldg., Chicago; General Motors 
Bl g., Detroit; Little Bldg., Boston; Com- 
mo wealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 











Tue WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capabley 
to take entire charge off 
your department or to fill} 
important posts in the def 
partment. | 


Address the Secretary: 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clat-§ 
ence Eyster, care Staf 
Building, Peoria, III. 
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